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ANNUAL  ■  REPORT  FOR  TIiE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  MONTCLAIB 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ISAP  i9U-i9^5 

To  the  Coioiaiflsioner  of  Education: 

I  haT9  the  honor  to  present  tha  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Kontclfeir  for  the  yaar  19^4-19^^5. 
AccoiBpanyiug  this  reiX)rt  will  be  found  the  anniial  reports  of  the  vaiv  us 
departrusnt:.-  and  egenciea  of  the  college. 

The  President's  reportr.  for  the  i>ast  five  years  have  given  euipliasis 
to  the  following: 

1939~19^-0»  Faculty  research  studies,  pubiications  and  aieiabership 

in  learned  societies 
19'40-19'41s  Scholastic  developments  and  college  staudarde 
1941-194.2:  Teacher  education  in  relation  to  war  tiine  needs 
194.2-194.3:  Special  study  of  sti-ideaat  onrolliient  and  related  problems 
1943-1944:  Building  facilities  for  the  college 

For  the  year  1944-1945  attention  will  first  be  givon  to  teachers » 
salaries.  This  will  be  followed  by  brief  references  to  the  topics  of  other 
years  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  present  situation. 

I.  COLL?«S  DEV?I.O?MFUTS 

A.  Teachers*  Salaries 

Yeai'G  of  depressi  ^n,  war,  income  taxes  and  increasing  costs  of  living 
without  salary  Increases  were  conducive  to  producing  a  b  laevthat  low 
morale  among  faculty  members.  For  this  reason  on©  <.;f  the  traportent 
developments  of  the  your  concerned  salary  adjustments  and  salary 
increases. 

During  the  year  Commissioner  John  H.  3oS5:h^-rt  appointed  a  salary 
committee  of  about  fifteen  raemb  rs  repre  -anting  the  facultie&  of  the 
colleges,  tiie  presidents,  the  State  Departinent  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Dr.  Bosslmrt  acted  as  Cb.airsian  and  Dr.  Elsbree  of  Teacliere 
Collage,  Columbia  University,  was  engaged  by  the  Associstion  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges  of  New  Jersey  to  act  as  specialist  and  courisellor. 
This  coBEnittee  niet  during  the  year  to  discuss  policies  and  proceiures. 
Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr  made  a  coajprehensivo  study  of  salaries  ,mid  xn  the 
colle^^es  and  secondary  schoole  of  New  Jersey  end   in  coileges  in  vtirioue 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  together  with  recoioffiendatlons  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  comialttee^s  action  is  attached  herewith.  These 
data  and  reguxafci.ns  ahow  that  a  sa^-aiy  schedu.Le  »i.ialcj:'  to  the  one 
prepared  in  1929  'ias  approved  and  adopted.  Later  the  Governor  recommended 
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s&lary  increatea  and  adjustaaats  and  b/  action  of  the  Legislature  adjust- 
ment.^  and  increases  were  provided.  Such  adju^tinents  were  granted  to  in- 
divi  iu&l  faculty  moabers  as  woiiid  bring  each  to  the  ffliniacum  of  his  rani:e 
on  the  salary  scheiule  and  in  accordiince  with  rank.  Increases  were  also 
granted  in  accordance  wiUi  state  regulations.  Furthermore,  adjustments 
uii-l  incre&ees  were  aade  retroactivs  to  December  1,  1944.  Coaimls^ii'jn.-'.r 
Bosshart  of  the  State  Department,  Dr.  Fehr  of  Montclair  and  Dr.  Car'>enter 
of  the  Civil  Service  Coauiisoion  were  largely  responsible  for  tliis  achieve- 
toent. 


As  a  result  jf  salary  adjustments  and  increases  the  following  salary 
changes  were  iuade  at  Montcl&ir  State  Te&chers  College: 


Average  salary  paid  S?»pt.  1944 
«      "     "  June  1945 
No.  who  received  adjustriMmts 
Average  monthly  adjustment 
No.  5?ho  rec*iived  increases 
Average  aonthly  incro:ase 


$323.95  per  aionth 
$361.28  ■    • 

44  faculty  asabers 
$  33.13 

29  faculty  aembers 
I  17.73 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  salary  schedule  sets  up  certain  limitations 

as  to  the  nuiaber  or  proportion  of  a  college  faculty  which  w&y   be  clasiiified 

in  the  various  professorial  ranks.  The  limitations  read  ag  follows: 

■Not  laors  than   25  per  cent  of  the  faculty  shall  be  professors, 
Not  aore  than  40  per  cent  Eheli  be  ..rofes.ors  and  associf-te  pro- 
fessors. Not  3iore  than  75  P«r  cent  shell  be  professors,  asso- 
ciate professors,  and  assistant  professors." 

The  classification  of  faculty  mombers  in  accordance  with  rajik  will  be 
reported  in  each  subsequent  annual  report  and  also  to  the  college  faculty. 
In  June  1945  the  clasj-ification  was  as  follows: 

Rank 

Professors 

Associate  i'rofessors 
Assistant  Professors 
Instructors 
Assistant  Instructors 

Tba  above  classification  iuciudes  teachers  on  military  leave  and  does  not 
includs  part-time  teachers, 

3«  "Sm'oULirtgnts 


Kuisber 

Percent 

? 

U.7% 

19 

31>l% 

16 

26.25f 

U 

22.9^ 

3 

AM 

Coaplete  e:..rolliient  d-^ta  i:  given  in  Tables  I  -  XIII  which  follow. 
Suffl;2£:ry  Table  No.  XIII  shows  a  general  decline  l?i  enrollment  froa  1940- 
1941  to  1943-1944  and  luarkad  increase  in  regular  undergra-u&te  eind  part- 
time  and  extension  enrollTjent  for  1944-1945  •     Ac  of  September  1943  to 
September  1944  the  1  .crease  in  regular  undergraduate  enrollment  was 
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20  peer  cent.     The   ganorai  decraace  in  suiaHier  seusion  and  p-irt-tiae  en- 
rollment was  du«  quite  largely  to  «rir  tine  conditions  with  shortages  in 
autojoobile  tires  and  gas.     A  comparative  study  of  part-tiue,  extensi.  n 
and  suasier  session  enrolliuent  «aay  be  found  in  Table  JII. 

k  stndy  of  earoliirisnt  trands  and  oth  r  factors  af.i'ect«d  by  acceleration 
BBfty  be  found  in  the  Regiwtrer's  Report.     Though  there  is  still  a  short- 
age of  teachers  in  certain  sec^ndarv  fislds,   trds  rap::-rt  tends  to  in  ;  L- 
cate  tliat  the  accelerated  prograa  aight  well  be  dir>coat.lnU9d  in  the 
near  future. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  the  nu:iber  of  aiatricuiants  for  the 
Master's  Degree  and  the  nUiSbar  graduating  with  the  Master's  Degree 
declined  ra/.ldly.     In  19-40-19^1  there  were  AB9  m&triculaiita  and  76  gradu- 
ates.    In  194^-1945  ther-  were  357  matriculants  and  25  graduate*.     S«« 
Table  IX  and  X  for  furthar  iuforiflation. 

Table  No.  I  3hows  the  diatrib^ition  of  rv&u  and  woa^a  stadia tfi;  over  tiia  four 
classes  of  the  college  course  througliout  the  five  year  period.     It  is  in- 
taresting  to  note  that  the  ntunber  of  freshaien  admitted  over  the  five  year 
period  increased  fr:)ai  171  to  229  frc-R  1940-19^1  to  1944-19-45  and  that  there 
•as  a  general  increas;*  each  year  witxi  the  exception  of  the  yettr  1943-1944. 
la  spite  of  tiis  fact  it  «iii  b-»  noted  in.  the  same  table  that  the   cotai 
enrollme  t  decreased  gradually  from  1940-1941  through  1943-1944.     Tiiis 
apparent  tiiscrepaacy  is  doe  to  two  factors?     first,   the  college  could 
aot  exercic-a  its  Urual  holding  rxjwer    luring  the  war  period}   secojid,  as  a 
result  of  acceleration  students  were  graduated  more  rapidly  thian  they 
were  adasitted.     Another  rasui.t  of  war  time  conditions  i?iay  be  noted  in 
Table  II  which  indicates  clearly  that   the  nujuber  of  r^tudents  from  nearby 
counties  increa^^ed,  -^^hile  the  enrollfflent  froa  aore  remote  counties  tended 
to  decrease. 

Tables  No.  1X1  and  IV  deal  with  adfOissionB  to  college  and  itsdieate  th&,t 
the   Increa.'ie   lii  number  of  freshnaeii  adinittod  each  year  is  iue  in  i&rge 
part  to  the  fact  that  fro£;h2u::n  were  aiaiitted  not  only  in  September  and 
January  but  also  in  May  for  the  accelGrr.ted  prograa.     The  number  of  atudenti-'. 
on  advanced  standing  renuLined  about  the  same  througii  ut  the  five  year  period 
and,  as  in   preTi.ou3  years,  transfers  were  largely  to  the  sophomore  end 
junior  classes.     A-t  would  be  expected.  Table  No.  V  shows  that  tfee  greatest 
number  of  sithdritwals  from  college  were  for  aiilitary  service  and  eiuployajent. 
Withdrawals  for  adlitar/  sorvice  were  hijihest  in  1942-1943J   they  totalxed 
91.     The  total  for  the  five  year  period  was  149.     Withdrawals  for  employ- 
ment wera  ccmparatively  hii.,h  ourias>;  the  yetrs  from  *41  to  »44.     It  is 
intor'^stirg  to  note  that  of  trie  total  of  410  withdrawals    luring  the  five 
year  period  t,here  "were  nearly  at:  mvjiy  woiaen  who  withdrew  as  men.     This 
sug,-:efits  th&t  the  rc-L'-uits  of  the  drt-.ft  were  coiinter-balsnced  somewhat 
by  the  fact  thtt  there  were  ten  times  as  many  woaen  subject  to  withdrawal 
&8  .-nen  and  trjat  they  too  were  tffect^d  hy  many  unpredictable  factors. 
Many  students  wiio  withdrew  (both  men  and  women)  are  now  applying  for 
read fflisfc ion. 
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A  review  of  the  data  relative  to  airoliments  in  fields  of  specializa- 
tion indicates  but  few  deviations  fro^i  enrollment  trendt:.  This  may  be 
noted  laost  clearly  in  Table  No.  VII.  The  only  excepti-ns  are  l.n  tl-ie 
fields  of  business  education  and  music,  ^irollment  of  business  educa- 
tion majors  decreased  from  103  in  19^-19^2  to  LH   in  19^4-19^5,  -ue 
as  it  aeeffiij  to  the  fact  that  the  cecondtry  education  major  ir  bucinese 
education  has  been  added  to  the  c^arriculum  at  Psterson  State  Teacherfc 
College,  wnlch  is  about  seven  miles  away.  Cosflpensation  for  thie  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  full  niusic  majcr  has  been  established  at  Mont- 
clair  during  the  past  year,  v«hich  prepares  sausic  teachers  for  the 
junior  and  senior  tiigh  schools. 

C«  Teacher  Education  in  JAelation  to  War  Tiiae  I'^eedg  and  Po^t-Wer  Problems 

Tbs  demand  for  war  tiiae  courses  such  as  the  College  lisd  Instituted  over 
a  period  of  three  years  1ms  decre&tied  markedly.  During  the  year  the 
College  faculty  has  been  studying  post-war  problenis  and  the  place  and 
function  of  teacher  education  lu   relation  to  these  problems.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  believe  timt  wars  tend  to  itiultiply  probleme  end  uake 
them  more  complex.  There  is  also  a  definite  feeling  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  tlie  teachers  college  for  preparing  juni.'r  and  senior 
high  school  teachers  who  can  give  tiieir  students  such  ideas,  understand- 
ings, belief's  and  attitudes  as  inay  help  them  to  arrive  at  well-baisnced 
judgsieot  relative  to  the  complicsted  post-war  problems.  The  study  of 
this  responsibility  of  the  teachers  college  was  getting  well  under  way 
during  the  ^atter  part  of  the  year,  Organisaions  were  provided  for  the 
study  and  dir.cuBsl.n  of  inter-cultural  relations.  The  Bm-eau  for  Inter- 
Cultural  R'iucfttion  held  Its  nation^  meeting  on  caiapus  end  published  its 
report  call  -d,  "The  Montclair  Conference  on  V?orkshop  Plarming."  The 
tsork  of  the  China  Institute  organized  in  194.3-19/W-  was  carried  on  into 
1945|  end  discussions  were  '^eld  relative  to  tJui  effect  which  national 
and  internat i. onal  problems  such  as  the  folio»ing  sh-uld  have  upon  course 
of  stady  revision  and  the  orgaiiiaation  of  r;ew  courses. 

1.  The  United  Nations  Charter 

2.  Econoniic  and  Trade  Relations 

3.  International  Diplomacy 

4-*  Technology  and  Unemployment 

5.  Wage  Levels  and  Production 

6.  Labor  and  I^anagement 

7.  Intercultural  Relations 

8.  Causes  and  Effects  of  Propaganda 

9.  Inflation  and  Price  Control 

10.  Nationalism  and  the  World  State 

11,  The  Democratic  Ideals  of  Freedom  and  Justice 
D. 

D.  Faculty  and  Students 

During  the  past  year  the  College  has  found  it  quite  difficult  to  maintain 
its  staridarda.  It  hajs  felt  the  pressure  of  the  teacher  shortage  and  has 
tended  to  be  slightly  less  strict  iii  applying  admission  req  drerients.  It 
has  also  lost  a  number  dt   faculty  members  who  teve  held  positi^ms  of  iiu- 
portance  and  gained  distinction.  k>   the  liolding  power  of  the  College  and 
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the  number  of   candidates  for  adiaission  increases,  the  College  will 
resume  its  prsrious  stanaards  of  admiseion.  Fiirthertsiore ,  with  the 
improved  aalary  oondtitiont.  ajad  the  releas©  of  some  of  our  beet  n^n 
from  overseas  education  and  militory  service,  the  College  should 
resuae  end  imiut&'La  its  standeirds  of  instruction.  Duriug  tliQ  past 
year  the  Collego  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  een^-iceB  of  new 
profesf'ors  of  outstard'.ng  qualities  end  leadership.  Wheai  th©  prejssnt 
international  crisis  ia  over,  the  College  2isy  be  jUv^tified  in  con- 
serving it?  own  strength. 

E.  Build ii^gs 

The  Annuf.1  Report  for  the  year  1943-194A  pres-nted  a  complete  discuss- 
ion of  Vie  building  i=ituation  at  Montclfiir,     It  brought  out  the  fact 
that  in  1929  the  College  and  the  State  ha'I  set  up  a  15-year  building 
program,   that  in  accordance  with  this  progr^oa  a^proprLetions  were  atde, 
and  that  while  these  appropriations  i^howed  a  clear  recognition  ol' 
Moiitclrir's  needs,   t>iey  were  rescinded  becauoe  of  emergencies  of  the 
depression,     f-ince  that  ti:?e  the  College  ha;3  broadened  its  prograiii, 
increased  its  enrollracint  until  it  is  now  desperately  in  need  of  increased 
tad  iaproved  physical  facilitieg. 

The  biilliing  prograi  of  1929  called  for:     1.  auditoria-E.  and  classrooa 
building,  2.   science  buililng,  3.  health  and  phy;^ical  education  building, 
and  ,4»  men's  dormitory.     The  fact  that  the  College  has  been  able  to  get 
along  without  an  auditoritim  and  with.-ut  &de:iUiJ.te  ciastiroom  facilities 
provides  no  evidence  that  it  can  sud  shoiild  c  ntinue  to  do  so.     Rather 
it  sugr;ests  that  soaa  delayed  help  should  be  forthcoaing.     This  is 
especially  true  at  th')   .resent  tiiae  when  we  are  faciiig  aarked    Lncreaties 
in  enrollaent  and  extraordli.ary  services  to  serviceaien,     (3ee  report  on 
Buildings  for  19i;3-19U) . 

II.  REC0lli!|f»DiTI3S3 

The  aajor  recoaBsendati.:  r.     for  the  Stat©  Teacliers  College  at  Moatclair  is  that 
the  building  program  be  resmaed.     There  is  no  other  need  that  is  in  tuiy  iR!ay 
comparable  to  t^iis. 
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III.  STAFF  CHAI5GSS 


H»»  Appointments  to  the  Faculty 


Mesi$ick,  John  D* 
Spaars,  Jlaiold 
Liak,  Sugan* 
Fox,  L.  Howard 
Pratt,  Gladys 

Nqw  gfricc  Ctaff  ijiaabers 
Ives,  Roaa 
Baumann,  Grace 
Crowell,  Katherine  L. 
Straiidberg,  Jeanne 
Wiersma,  Dorothea 
Speageman,  Either  B. 
Jones,  Barbara  B. 

W;ithdraTiials  from  the  Faculty 

Cayiey,  Harry  G. 

Nicker  son,  Ptul 

G«igle,  Francis 

Pitiser,  Gh«st^  M. 

Marshisil,  "hsrlotte 

Derrick,  Robert 

Sallin,  f/alter 

Pavlin,  David 
♦Davis,  David 
♦Hctiley,  Criarles 
♦Hamilton,  W.  Paul 
-^HcLadiiari,  Robert 
♦Voliva,  Richard 
♦Partriage,  2.  DeAlton 
♦Pattegrove,  James 

Withdrawals  from  Office  Staff 
Ives,  Roaa 
Wiersma,  Dorothea 
Spengessan,  Bsther  B. 
Jones,  Barbara  3. 


Dean  of  Instruction  &  Professor  of  Integration 
Professor,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Integration 
Aasisttirit  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Instructor  in  Engliah 
Instmctor  in  Physical  Education 


Secretary,  College  Hit^h  School 
Secretary,  Integration  Departuient 
Assistant  to  Dean  of  Women 
Clerk-Stenographer,  Business  Office 
Clerk,  P^egistrar's  Office 
Secretaiy  to  Dean  of  Instruction 
Secret&j'y  to  Deai^  of  Instruction 


Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Assoc! ite  professor  of  L'ngiish 

Profesaor,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Business  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Registrar 

Part-tiae  Instructor  in  Music 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Music 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Ph;,  •■ical  Education 

Associate  Pi-ofessor  of  Matheiaatics 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Instructor  in  Phyeicai  Education 

Associi^te  Professor  of  Integration 

Assistant  Professor  of  2Dglish 


S^?cretery,  College  High  School 
Clerk-Ct^iographer,  Bualness  Office 
Secretary  to  dean   of  Instruction 
Secretary  to  Deari  of  Instruction 


♦  In  Ktilitary  Service 
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DATA  OR  ENROLLMEKT 


Tabls  I  -  Enrolltsent  in  Fre.w  -uf 
M»ft  e.uti  Woman  for  the  Five  Xou: 
Eiidlnc  Fobmary  i,  194.5- 


i,   rophonora,  Junior,  end  C'enior  Classes  by 
p'jrlod  Beginning  February  1,    1941 »  e^d 


FRSSilMEN 

Men 

Women 

Total 
',     %  of  Grand 
k)?HOMORES 

Men 

Wotnen 

Total 

%  of  Grand  Total 
JUNIORS 

Men 

Woraen 

Total 

%  of  Grand  Total 
SWLOKS 

Men 

Woiaen 

Total 

%  of  Grand  Total 


1940-19U        19i;i>-19iU        19iU-19i^3        1943-1944        1944-1945 


51 
120 

171 
Total         2(4 


53 

112 
l-)5 
25% 


a 

94 

155 
2A.% 

53 

111 
164 
25% 


55 
129 
134 

29% 

50 
114 

164 
26'jg 

53 
104 
157 

245^ 

49 
37 
136 
31^ 


5B 
165 
223 

3B% 

42 
130 

172 
30^ 

10 
35 
45 


39 
103 
142 

2A% 


23 
136 
209 

37SS 

18 

161 

179 
32% 

3 
62 
65 
1255 

5 
103 
108 
195C 


39 
190 
229 

353t 

U 
176 
190 

29% 

4 
125 
129 
19J{ 

9 

106 

115 

17^ 


GRAND  TOTAL 


C-ci 
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581 


561 


663 


Table  II  -  Enrollment 
February  1,  1945. 

1940-1941 

M       W      T 

AUantic         2       7       9 

Ber.^en  29     55     34 

Biiriiagton     1       j       4 

GanKien  18       9 

CapQ  May         -       1       1 

/Cuxcbarisnd     -       6       6 

y/  Esaax  97  152  _249, 

Qloucaster    112 

ilaf3s:,n  21     40 


by  Couiities  for  th®  Period  froia  February  1,  1941  to 


1941-1942 
M       W       T 


4 

29 

1 

1 


8 

SI 

3 

8 

1 
6 


fiuiiterdon 
Mercer 

Middlesex 

Mona  'Uth 

Morris 

OQBixn 

pBSiiaic 

Salem 

fvofflorset 

SUSS.QJC 

Union 
Warren 
Out-State 
TOTALS 


1 

1 

6 
6 


1 
3 


OjL 

3 
2 
8 


15     21 
26     32 


29  65     94 


4 

52 
2 

7 

1 

i      5 

c^  152  j39- 

112 

19    47    66 

12      3 

2      13 

4  6    10 

5  15     20 
5     20     25 

5 


1942-1943 

M      W      T 

3      14 

19    33    57 

-  2  2 
15  6 
112 

-  5      5 
6^9  176  245 

-  2-T 
14    4S     62 


1943-1944 
MIT 
-22 
2  65  67 
-22 
-      5       5 


1944-1945 

M      I?       T 


County 

Totals 


25  197  22g. 

-       2"     2 
3     51     59 


-  3  3  26 
6  74  BO  3^ 

-  2  2  13 

-  4  4  32 

i      -  -  ,..  5 

6      -  £  ^  ^'Jf^  31 

26  229  255^  1210 


15 


59     74 

1       1 


i 
6 


S      - 


1 
24 


2       6      S 

-      6      6 

13    36    49 

12       3 

__0  _0       0 

21g  437  ^ 


6 
85 

1 
9 
3 


5  11    '16 

4  >3  ;i7 

-  4      4 

20  70     90 

-  1       1 
5  6    11 


1  1 

7  7 

::i    10  11 

;;i  ,9  10 

'■J              'v  r  r 


-  1 


o 


1 
1 


12     13 
11     12 


%   Decrease 
or  Increase 


-      3 

15    41  56 

2      4  6 

0       0  0 

206  435  641 

-8%  '2$ 


4 

35 


4 
41 


U9  432  5ai 
-lO?*. 


U    97  108 

-  1      1 

-  5      3 

-  6      6 
1    40    41 

-  2      2 
OOP 

49  512  561  " 
— 4,*j 


.1 


1.; 


15  122  137 

-  1     i; 

-  7      7 

-  e     a 

2    41    43 
-      4      4 
0       2       2 
^■6  597  663      3101      9c=^^ 
hl8*2% 


322 

7 

39 

SI 
96 
21 
5U 
4 

3e 

27 
230 

13 


%  of 
G.T. 

.e% 

U.3 

.4 

1,0 

.1 

.9 

39.0 

.2 

10.3 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

2.6 

3.0 

.o 


XvJ.  5 


01 


i:  1  -  < 


JA?rT 


ol.'naUA 


O- 
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Table     III  -  Niim'f>er  of  Freshiaen  Admitted  over  Five  Year  Period 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1940-1941 

52 

126 

173 

1941-1942 

56  (Sept  -  48 
Feb.  -  8) 

135  (Sept  -  130 
Feb.  -   5) 

191 

1942-1943 

68  (Jan  -  U 

177  (Jan.  -  27 

245 

May  &  Sept  - 

•  54) 

May  &  Sept.  150) 

1943-1944 

33  (Jan  -  5 

211  (Jen  -  39 

244 

May  &  Sept  - 

-  2b^) 

May  &  Sept  -  172) 

1944-19^5 

39  (May  -  3 

Sept  -  25 
Jan.  -  11) 

224  (May  -  10 
Sept  -137 
Jan.  -  27) 

263 

Table  IV  -  Students  Admitted  on  A^'Vaiiced  Stai^ding  over  Five  Year  Period 


Year 
1940-1941 

Seninrs 

Jiiniors 
6 

Sophoiaores 
12 

Freehmon 
3 

Total 
21 

1941-1942 

1 

12 

13 

1 

27 

1942-1943 

- 

13 

13 

3 

34 

1943-194^ 

4 

34 

12 

2 

52 

1944-1945 

1 

10 

17 

- 

28 

TOTAL 

6 

80 

67 

9 

162 

Table  V  -  ISithdrawals  and  Causes  for  Witbirawale  over  Five  Year  Period 

Cause  1940-41  1941-42  1942-43  1943-44     19U-45       TOTAL       TOTAL 

_M ?L.   -J L-  J5 H-   -J IL   -i L_     i^ 1.     

Financial  2312-3-419421  25 

Health  13  11  13  15 

Not  given  32  IB  45  2-         2 

Transfer  to  Other 

Schools  21  26  -7  2  16    1 

Married  -4  -2  -2  -1 

Family  Reasons  1-  -1  -1  -,7 

Dropped  hy   Coilega  77  25  21  12    1 
Not  Interested  in 

Teaching  11  --  -1  18    0 

Moved  from  State  --  -1  --  23 

U.  S.  Service  -   -  12   -  90   1  24   4   15 

Died  --  11  --  -- 


3 

4 

15 

19 

5 

12 

20 

32 

9 

7 

39 

46 

5 

. 

U 

U 

7 

1 

16 

17 

4 

13 

19 

32 

7 

2 

17 

19 

~ 

2 

4 

6 

3 

141 

8 

U9 

>. 

1 

1 

2 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Horaeoick  --    --    1-  -1 

Ejnployment  34         39         85  37  --22     25  47 

Total  by  M  &  W  20     25  23     36  I06     29  41     58  20     52     210  200         410 

GRAND  TOTAL  45              59            135  99  72 


x:cwH 


v.: 


SI 
SI 

;^. 

01 


©«ir»" 
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Table  71  -  Student  Enrolliaent  by  Majors 


1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-4^ 

1943-U 

19U-A5 

Businesv,  Education 

79 

103 

82 

55 

47 

English 

159 

141 

U2 

154 

188 

Languages 

.    102 

98 

72 

75 

86 

Mathematics 

91 

39 

84 

95 

110 

Science 

66       - 

73 

66 

53 

66 

Social  Studies 

158 

137 

135 

129 

1 

Music 

— 

— «* 

— 

— 

.Jl 

TOTALS 

655 

641 

581 

561 

663 

Table  VII  -  Percentage  of  Total  Number  of  Students  liirolled  in  Each  Major 
Each  Year 


YEAR 

TOTALS 

19-40-41 
655 

1941-42 
6/,] 

581 

1943-U 
561 

1944-45 
663 

%  of  Tot. 

%  of  Tot 

%  of  Tot. 

%  01  Tot. 

%  of  Tot. 

Business  Education 

125r. 

16^ 

U^ 

lOJf 

n 

English 

2U% 

22^ 

255c 

28^ 

235g 

Languaa:es 

16% 

15JK 

125^ 

135s 

13$ 

Mathematics 

U% 

U% 

\u% 

175K 

ie% 

Science 

105c 

11% 

U^, 

% 

105^ 

Social  Studies 

24SC 

.     22% 

24$ 

23% 

24$ 

Music 

— . 

... 

— .. 

.e% 

aT 


"  IIV  aldaT 

fucn 


10. 
Table  VIII  -  An&ly^lB   of  Enrollment  by  Ciirriciiia  for  the  Year  19-44^194.5 


DE?ART!ll^<I3T 

YEAR  IN 
Jan.  fresh   let 

COLLFGE 
2nd   3rd 

4th 

TOTAL 

SEX 

Businesfl  Education 

A 

U 

7 

7 

15 

47 

3 

44. 

Knglish 

12 

54 

51 

37 

34 

188 

13 

175 

Languages 

A 

24 

25 

19 

U 

cl6 

6 

SO 

Mathejaatics 

A 

30 

39 

20 

17 

110 

13 

97 

Science 

A 

24 

18 

14 

6 

66 

8 

58 

Social  Studies 

10 

42 

50 

31 

29 

162 

22 

140 

iusic 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

_i 

-J. 

TOTALS 

40 

139 

190 

129 

115 

663 

66 

597- 

Table  IX  -  Enrollment  for  A.M.  Degree  and  Nusnber  of  Degrees  Granted  over 
FiTa  Year  Period 

TSAR           MMBER  OF  MATRICULANTS  NUMBER  RECEIVING  A.M.  DEGREE 

1940-1941              489  76 

1941-1942             435  66 

1942-1943              374  32 

1943-1944              369  21 

1944-1945              357  25 


Table  X  -  Classificetiori  of  Candidates  for  the  Master* s  Degree  by  Majors. 


fiepartmsnt 

July  1,  1945 

Integration 

Administration  and  Supervision 

93 

Personnel  and  Guidance 

A5 

English 

73 

Language  (discontinued) 

Mathematics 

27 

Science 

25 

Social  Stuiies 

-ii 

Total 

357 

««il 


■r^ 


Aii 


•I^w^    fa. 


.4 


r.\rr_n,\rT 


-i.-     *r^\ 


KQTM    .JJv 


-JJjc'i 


Ui 


Table  XI  -  Distribution  of  Graduates  Including  May  and  August  Greduationg 
For  Secondary  Teachers 


Not  Preriously 

F,li;Tible  for 
Degree  Gertiflcatioa 
ivlan     Women 


Adaini  strati  on  &  Super- 


vision 

A.M. 

- 

Business  Education 

A.B, 

.1 

English 

A.B. 
A.M. 

2 

Foreign  Languages 

A.B. 
A.M. 

«■ 

lietheHiatics 

A.B. 

A.M. 

1 

Science 

A.B. 
A.M. 

- 

Social  Studies 

A.B. 
A.M. 

3 

Personnel  &  Guidance   A< 
TOTALS 
Graduate  Curricula 


15 
32 

16 

16 

7 

27 


113 


Previously 
Eligible  for 
Certification 

Men  Wojiien 

7  3 


1 
7 


8 


Totals 

lAen       Women 


7 
1 
2 


3 

15 

33 
7 

16 

16 


2. 

«* 

2 

2 

3 

29 

JL 

-1 

^ 

m 

X5 

133 

a 

17 

C-i- 


dS 


oc 


cffiaj3ni»' -  ^'J 


60  J. 


er. 


|BMfri./*'>    r*f?^' 


fc/<^k*AIL 


12. 


Te-blo  XII  -  ?&i-t-Tiaie,    Fxtension,   and  Suriser  Session 


Pex't-Tiiiie  end  Extension  Statistics 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Average 

No. 

Average  Nuiaber 

Courses 

Cotirses 

Total  IIo. 

Total  Nuinber 

Courses 

Taken 

Registrations 

Year 

Offered 

Given 

Students 

Rsgistrations 

Per  Stud 

eut 

Per  Course 

1939 

Fall 

62 

54 

646 

1035 

1.6 

18.9 

1940 

Spring 

59 

55 

605 

974 

1.6 

17.7 

1940 

Fall 

57 

45 

523 

770 

1.5 

17.0 

1941 

Spring 

50 

46 

517 

764 

1.5 

16.6 

1941 

Fall 

47 

43 

532 

788 

1.5 

18.2 

1942 

Spring 

52 

33 

349 

447 

1.3 

13.5 

1942 

Fall 

35 

23 

311 

453 

1.4 

19.9 

1943 

S'oriug 

39 

25 

369 

457 

1.2 

18.2 

1943 

Fall 

30 

20 

2U 

320 

1.5 

16.0 

1944 

Spring 

27 

25 

225 

309 

1.4 

12.3 

19U 

Fal  1 

32 

25 

220 

313 

1.4 

12.7 

1945 

Spring 

36 

29 

254 

375 

1.4 

12.9 

Stuaaer  Session  Statistics 


Sutaner 

of 

1940 

126 

90 

503 

1185 

2.3 

13.1 

1941 

93 

73 

442 

933 

2.2 

13.3 

1942 

103 

34 

248 

655 

2.6 

7.7 

1943 

95 

78 

132 

470 

2.6 

6.0 

1944 

32 

60 

239 

478 

2.0 

7.9 

1945 

64 

59 

207 

438 

2,3 

8.2 

-•••*'-. 


v; 


\^ 


?i 


OS 


cuiQ 


u^ 


Of 

cv 

re 

^£ 

■..V 

cv 

Od 

^^ 

f? 

♦V- 

J.-', 
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19^0-U 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

19/;4-45 

655 

641 

581 

561 

663  (Feb.  1, 

•45) 

17 

7 

- 

— 

~ 

/JirO 

209 

182 

239 

207 

1040 

S31 

630 

439 

474 

188 

176 

164 

17? 

171 

Table  XIII  -  Sttanaiy  of  Enrollment  Data 

Instructional  Division 

Regular  Undergraduate 
Regular  Graduats 
Su;iun©r  Session 
Part-Time  and  Extension 
College  High  School 

Totals  2340     1914     1607     IW*  1515 

The  above  figures  include  duplicates. 


The  total  enrollaont  of  the  State  Horinal  Sc*r*ool  from  1903  to  1930  was 
apprcxiriately  as  follows: 

Graduates  3,921 
Withdrawals  1,028 
Total       4,949 

Graduates  and  withdrawalis  from  the  State  Teachers  College  from  September, 
1930,  to  June  30,  1945  ware  ad  follows* 

Graduates  with  A.B»  de(free8   2/575 

Grad-oates  with  A.M.  degrees     525 

Withdrawals  936 

Total  4,086 


Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  A.  Sprague, 
President 


at. 


PAHT  II 

A.  ^ffi  IIISTOE!Y"  OF  Tim  SI^JLAITf   STrUATION  ET  TI^  m^  JERSEY  STATE 
TEilCi^EHS  COLLEGES,  1927  -  1944 

In  1927,  the  Teachers*  Association  of  the  State  ITortiTal  Schools  of  Nev:  Jersey 
presented  to  the  Principals  of  the  Schools,  the  Str.te  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  a  plan  for  salaries  which  they  had  prepared.  The  need  for 
such  a  plan  v;as  exhibited  \yy   the  fact  that  the  salary  rate  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
Nomial  Schools  v/as  lower  than  that  paid  to  high  school  teachers  in  the  cities  of  New 
Jersey  and  to  Normal  School  teachers  in  other  states.  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  using  this  plan,  other  studies,  and  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  educational  finance,  produced  a  salary  schedule  for  the  Normal  Schools  and  Tea- 
chers Colleces  of  the  state.  This  schedule  was  adopted  by   the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  April,  1929,  and  was  placed  in  effect  during  the  school  year  1929-30,  Tlie 
members  of  tho  several  faculties  v;ere  inforined  of  their  ranlc,  position,  and  salary  as 
provided  by  the  schediiLe,  Additional  increm-ents  were  granted  again  in  the  school 
year  1930-31,  Since  then,  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  schedtO.e  has  been  inop- 
erative. The  schedule,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  study  as  Table  IV,  v/as 
subject  to  budgetary  provision  by  the  legislature, 

DuTing  the  years  1932  to  1935,  increases  in  the  salaries  of  state  employees 
xvere  barred  by  legislative  action.  In  the  year  1933,  all  state  salaries  were  sub- 
jected to  a  cut  ranging  from  5fo   to  lOfj,   In  1934—35,  this  cut  was  removed.   In  1937 
every  state  employee  xvas  granted  a  temporary  salary''  incrx3ase  ranging  from  $120  to 
|24-0,  depending  on  the  length  of  service.  As  the  end  of  that  year  (1937)  this  in- 
crease was  maintained  as  a  permanent  salar\'  increase  only  by  those  whose  aggregate 
salary  would  not  thus  exceed  $3000,   In  1943  a  regular  salary  increase  of  -1)200  and  an 
additional  war-tiiue  adjustment  of  |100  vrcro  granted  to  every  state  employee  earning 
between  $2000  and  ^000  per  annum.  For  The  year  194-4-45,  the  v;ar-tinie  adjustment  has 
been  GXtondod  to  $132,  Since  1937,  some  adjustments  have  been  ms.de  for  salaries 
under  !*)3000,  Thus,  in  general,  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  teachers  with  salaries 
of  $3000  or  higher  have  had  only  one  increase  of  #200, 

1 


/^ 


No. 

1 

4 

2,2 

74- 

40.9 

62 

34,3 

41 

22,6 

181 

100.0 

In  1929,  v;hen  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  salarj''  schedule 

(Table  IV),  there  were  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  five  teacher  training  schools. 

Each  offered  a  txTO-year  course,  Trenton  also  offered  a  throe-year  end  a  four-year 

course,  and  Montclair  had  a  coinbined  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Program, 

These  institutions  eraployed  181  faculty  members  whose  academic  qualifications  are 

shovm.  belov;. 

Degree 
Doctorate 
Master* s 
Bachelor*  s 
No  Degree 
Totals 

The  average  salary  paid  the  above  individuals  for  the  year  1928-29  ims  §2912, 

In  1929  a  new  institution  for  teacher  training  v^^as  organized  at  Jersey  City, 

Since  1929  all  six  institutions  have  raised  their  status  to  that  of  full  four  year 

colleges  granting  the  Bachelor* s  degree.  In  addition,  one  college  has  extended  its 

program  to  ijiclude  graduate  study,  granting  the  Master* s  degree.  The  growth  in 

academic  qualifications  of  the  staff  members  is  shoxm  by  a  study  of  the  degrees  hold 

in  1944,  as  revealed  in  the  table  belov;.  Comparison  with  1929  is  shovm  in  Graph.!, 

page 

Dc^^reo 
Doctorate 
Master* s 
Bachelor's 
No  Degree 
Totals 

The  average  salarj-'  paid  these  teachers  for  the  j^ear  1943-44  was  ('^3336,   In  1929  tea- 
chers* salaries  vjoro  not  subject  to  any  Fodoral  Income  Tax,   Bi  1943-44  the  Federal 
v/ithholding  tax  for  these  teachers  averaged  about  12';^,  Thus  the  not- salary  received 
in  1943-44  was  $2935,  For  the  greatly  increased  qualifications  occurring  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  teachers  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  have  received  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  their  avcr8.go  salary,  Iii  addition,  the  increased  c^t  of 
living  has  resulted  in  a  gToatly  reduced  purchasing  value  of  salaries  received,  and 
thus  in  reduced  standards  of  living. 


No. 

i 

63 

26,4 

152 

64,0 

12 

5,0 

11 
238 

4,6 
100,0 

'J'hc  salary  schedule  of  1929  was  dosiGncd  in  part  to  attract  and  hold  de- 
sirable instructors.  The  change  in  acadoraic  qualifications  is  evidence  that  it  has 
brought  in  and  retained  men  and  vroracn  of  high  caliber.  Many  left  positions  vrith 
higher  salaries  to  come  to  Nov;  Jersey  because  of  the  promise  in  the  schedule.  The 
plan  v/as  also  designed  to  malce  adjustments  in  disparity  betvocn  salaries.  It  was 
thought  that  its  operation  over  a  period  of  years  vrould  bring  those  of  lev/er  salary 
and  of  high  qualifications  and  long  service  up  to  a  more  equitable  position  with  re- 
lation to  the  higher  salaried  persons  employed  in  1927,  28,  and  29.  Since  the  sched- 
ule vitxs   operative  for  only  tv.'o  years  it  failed  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  depression,  able  people  \'/ere  hired  at  much  lower  salaries  than  called 
for  by  the  schedule,  since  evidently  the  money  was  not  available  for  higher  initial 
salaries.  The  failure  to  grojat  increments  has  thus  increased  the  inequality  betv/een 
salaries  of  equally  competent  and  equally  experienced  teachers. 

Some  salient  effects  of  the  inoperativeness  of  the  salary  schedule  are: 

1,  Some  capable  faculty  members  arc  seeking  employment  elsev/here.  At  Paterson 
the  turnover  the  last  few  years  has  been  50^,   In  the  other  colleges  many  of  the 
ablest  teachers  have  left, 

2,  In  one  faculty  705^  of  the  members  are  married,  have  homes  to  maintain,  chil- 
dren to  educate*  Many  of  them  are  facing  a  financial  crisis,  borrowing  money,  can- 
celling life  insurance,  and  in  some  cases  are  tlireatened  vrith  mortgage  foreclosure, 
Worrj'-,  fear,  and  despair  arc  becoming  quite  common, 

3,  The  capable  members  remaining  arc  seeking  every  kind  of  extra  outside  vrork 
to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  their  low  salaries, 

4,  The  younger  members  arc  discouraged  from  expending  money  on  further  education, 
since  they  have  seen  that  the  large  outlay  made  by  many  older  faculty  members  has  gone 
entirely  unrewarded. 

All  these  conditions  are  novx  beginning  to  shovj-  effect.  If  the  conditions  continue, 
our  colleges  cannot  retain  their  high  professional  standing, 

¥b.Y   have  the  increases  not  been  granted?  The  ansirer  is  not  clear.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  requested  money  for  this  purpose  ever^'-  year  for  the  past 
ten  years  v;ith  the  exception  of  one  year,  and  has  sent  a  delegation  before  the  state 


K 


)i 


appropriations  coimiiittee  the  last  fev;  years  to  make  a  personal  appeal.      In  1941  an 
appeal  was  inade  directly  to  the  Governor,     Tlie  Association  of  Nev;  Jersej''  State  Tea- 
chers Colleges  has  also  made  strong;  efforts  to  get  salary  incroniBnts,     Beginning  in 
1937  data  were  collected,   and  in  1938  stateiaents  vjere  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education,     In  1939  the  Coraraissioner  of  Education  vras 
invited  to  accompany  a  committee  from  the  Association  to  meet  with  the  Governor  to 
secure  the  re-opening  of  the  budget  so  as  to   include  salary  increments.     The  Com- 
missioner did  not  accept.     The  Association  committee,  however,  did  secure  an  appoint- 
ment v;it-h.the  Governor  on  December  13,  1959,     The  Governor  was  sympathetic  and  re- 
ferred the  situation  to  the  Chief  Examiner  of  State  Civil  Service,     The  budget  vjas  not 
re-opened,  and  no   incraments  vrerc  granted,     li^om  1940  to  194-4  the  Association  sent 
earnest  pleas  to  the  Budget  Director,   the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature,  alxmys  re- 
ceiving a  courteous  acloiov/ledgemGnt  but   in  no  caso  achieving  recognition  of  the  salary 
schedule.     The  $2G0  granted  in  1943-44  was  a  straight   increase  to  every  state  employee 
receiving  from  $2000  to  |5000  annually,   and  not  an  increment  on  the  schedule. 

In  September  of  1943  a  nov;  State  Cor.Tmissioner  of  Education  tool:  office.     As 
soon  as  he  had  acquainted  hirasolf  with  the  serious  situation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges,   he  created  the  present  coramittco  to   investigate  and  to 
recommend  action,     Tliis  study,  and  the  proposed  salaiy  schedule  are  the  work  of  this 
committee. 


Herewith  the  original  Salary  Schedule  adopted  "by  the  Board  in  April,  1929 
(Table   IV),   together  V7ith  the  Rules  of  Operation  adopted  xrith  it  at  that  tiiue. 


Salary  Sohcd\.ile  for  Nom]al  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 

Adopted  by  the  N.  J,  State  Board  of  Education 

April,  1929 


1 

Minimum  training 

j   Miniiaum 

Minimum 

Llaxinium 

Group 

at  entrance 

experience 

salaiy 

salary 

Inci-emcnts 

A  Instructor 

Bachelor*  s 

3  years 

$2200 

035OO, 

$150,  Bachelor's 

Degree 

B.A. 
|3750, 
-o-  year 

Degree 
$175,  i-  year 

graduate  work 

gradu- 

ate 

v/ork 

$4000, 

$200,  1  year 

1  year 

graduate  vrork 

gradu- 

ate 
work 

B  Assistant 

Bachelor's 

7  years 

$4600 

$200 

Professor 

Degree 

C  Associate 

Bachelor*  s 

12  years 

$5300 

$200 

Professor 

Degree 
plus  tvra 
years  of 
graduate 
work 

D  Professor 

Bachelor*  s 

Degree 
plus  three 
years  of 
graduate 
work  and 
outstanding 
research  or 
authorship 

15  years 

$6000 

$200 

E  Training 

Tito  years 

3  years 

$2700 

$100 

School 

of  Noimal 

Teacher* 

School 

*  Shall  be  put  on  schedule  of  InstiTuctor  v/hen  same  oualif  ications  are  reached. 


EXHANATIOIT  ATiD  RULES  OF   OPEtiATION  FOK  S/JAHY 
SCHEDULE  OF  NOmiAL  SCHOOLS  Am   TUL^CIiERS  COLLEGES 
as  adopted  by  tho  N,  J,  Board  of  Education  in  April,  1929 

1,  The  granting  of  increments  as  provided  in  the  salary  schediole  is  subject  to 
budgetary  limitations. 

2,  To  receive  increments  as  provided,  the  rrork  of  the  faculty  member  must  be  of  a 
satisfactory  nature  as  certified  by  the  Principal  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education, 

3,  In  order  that  budgets  may  be  accurately  filed  a  facvG-ty  member  applying  for  a 
larger  increment  or  higher  maxii.ium  must  file  with  the  Principal  all  credits  be- 
fore September  15  of  each  school  year.  The  increase  in  increment  or  maximum  will 
go  into  effect  during  the  following  school  year, 

4,  All  credits  for  increased  increment  or  iTiaximum  shall  be  approved  by  the  Principal 
of  the  school  and  the  Comraissioner  of  Education  before  the  course  is  taken,  if 
possible, 

5,  No  faculty  member  now  employed  is  to  be  reduced  in  salary.  But  present  faculty 
mem.bers  are  not  to  be  placed  in  other  positions  or  to  receive  increments  except 
as  they  meet  the  schedule  requirements, 

6,  All  faculty  members  in  groups  A  and  E  receiving  less  than  the  ninimuj-.i  shall  be 
placed  at  the  minimum  provided  they  possess  the  qualifications  as  provided  and 
are  so  certified  by  the  Principal, 

7,  Promotion  from  one  group  to  another,  such  as  from  an  Instructor ship  to  an  Assis- 
tant Professor,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiencjr  of  xvork  as  recommended 
by  the  Principal  of  the  School  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

8,  Vjhen  it  is  necessary  to  appojjit  a  chainuan  of  the  teachers  of  a  subject  matter 
field,  or  an  assistant  principal,  or  a  dean,  or  a  head  of  curriculu:^,  or  a  head 
of  apprentice  training,  or  other  similar  administrative  officers,  such  services 
may  be  recompensed  by  an  amount  from  §250  to  ;|500  per  year  in  addition  to  the 
salary  received  on  the  regulaj*  salary  schedule, 

9,  SALAET  SCHEDULE  M'IEL'Tn'.'ISOT :   (Passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  June 
14,  1930) 

Resolved:  That  the  NormaJ.  School  instructors  who  served  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  v/ho  do  not  have  the  minimum  educational  qualifications  for  the 
rank  of  Instructors  be  given  the  salary;  classification  marked  "Instructor"  on  the 

schedule.  This  shall  not  apply  to  appointments  made  since  September  1,  1929, 
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B.      CjJPIj'IFICt-^£IOm  OF  PJIESOITrlEL 


1,     F  IMM'JC  IIJ.  RSSFONS I3IL  IT  IBS 

In  Juno,  1944,   a  questionnaire  v/o.g  sont  to  monTDGrs  of  the  facui.tlcs  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  to  discover  facts  rolatine  to  sonc  of  their  finan- 
cial responsihiliticG,     The  follov/in^  facts  are  derived  fron  data  supplied  by  1105 
filled-in  questionnaires  which  had  arrived  "by  July  14,  1944, 

I,     Marital  status  and  dependents 

1,  54,7 fo  are  riarriod 

£,  SS,8f^  have  1,  S,  or  5  children  (dependents) 

3,  '31%   of  those  Harried  have  1  or  2   adults  fully  dependent  upon  them 

4,  12,Y/o  of  those  r.iarried  have  1  or  2   people  partially  dependent  upon 

then 

5,  45,393  are  single 

6,  18, 755  of  those  uniiiarried  have  1  or  2  full  dependents 

7,  10,455  of  those  uni.iarrieu  have  1  or  2  partially  dependents 

II,     Housing 

1,  SS/.'  rent  their  homes 

2,  The  range  in  rent  is  fron  (j20  to  '|;125  per  month 

3,  The  average  rent  is  :;>51,57 

4,  475^7  oT.-n  hones 

5,  The  range   in  assessed  valuation  is  from  t'3100  to  $13,000 

6,  The  average  assessed  valuation  is  ^6525,10 

7,  78,7^  of  the  home  oimery  have  mortgages 

8,  The  average  monthly  cost  of  maintaining  the  home  is  sp79,14 

III,     Emploii'ment  other  thsji  regular  teaclLing 

li  54, 7'/^  teach  during  the  sujmner 

2»  60, 455  teach  extension  courses 

3,  3,7^  teach  in  other  colleges 

4,  13,2^  have  incomes  from  other  sources  of  vrork 

TV,      Insurance 

1,  78^  have  life   insurance  policies 

2,  The  ro.nge   in  insui-anco   is  from  ?)1000  to  ;y2S,o00 

3,  The  average   insurance  for  those  who  have   it  is  si>9862 

4,  The  average  cost  of  insujronce  is  v279,05  year3.y 

5,  33^5  will  have  annuities 

6,  The  rcuigo  in  annuities  is  from  $75  to  012OO  per  year 

7,  The  average   income  amor-g  those  x^rho  v/ill  have  annuities 
will  he  0553,3.4 

7,     Professional  and  cordmrnity  life 

1,  Tho  range   in  years  of  teaching  erqoerience   is  2  to  37  ^'•ears, 

2,  The  average  nui.iber  of  years  teaching  ezroerience   is  21,8 

3,  The  range   in  tho  niimbcr  of  societies  to  v/hich  ncm.bors  of  the 
facilities  belong  is  from  0  to  18 

4,  The  average  number  of  societies  to  which  the  members  of 
tho  faculties  belong  is  5 

5,  45^^  participate   in  defense  vrorlc 

6,  4-8^9  participate   in  civilian  activities 

7,  53^  pixrticipatc   in  church  work 


2,  YEAE5  OF  SERVIC5  HI  N,  J,  Tgi\CHERS  COLLEGES 

Table  V  sho;\rs  the  number  of  years  service  the  present  faculty  nenbers  have 
rendered  in  the  Nev:  Jersey  Teachers  Colleges,  The  period  of  longest  and  least  service 
by  any  individual  are  shovm  by  H  and  L  respectively.  The  average  number  of  years 
service  for  all  members  of  each  ranlc  is  shown  opposite  the  symbol  Av, 

TAELS  V 

COMPOSITE  DATA 

YEARS  SERVICE   HI  !MJ  JERSEY  STATE  TEiiCI'lERS  COLLEGES 


2^ 


College 

Professor 

Associate 
Professor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Instructor 

All 

H 

21 

21 

21 

16 

21 

:-LASSBORO 

Av. 

15.5 

15.75 

15,78 

5.28 

12,67 

L 

9 

8 

5 

1 

1 

H 

19 

20 

E2 

27 

27 

TERSE?  CHY 

AV. 

13,33 

13.67 

12,5 

14.63 

13,44 

L 

7 

8 

2 

5 

2 

H 

16 

19 

30 

8 

30 

MOMTCLAIR 

Av, 

11,28 

15.33 

11.72 

3,56 

11,06 

L 

3 

7,5 

0,5 

0,75 

0,5 

H 

31 

31 

28 

30 

31 

NEF/ARK 

Av. 

16.5 

23 

16,38 

18,38 

18.47 

L 

1 

14 

6 

1 

1 

H 

27 

19 

18 

9 

27 

PATKKSOJ^J 

Av, 

14 

12,5 

13,37 

4 

9.6 

L 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

H 

25 

28 

39 

24 

39 

TRE^TTON 

Av, 

15.6 

18.43 

12.5 

11.37 

12,95 

L 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

H 

31 

31 

39 

30 

39 

ALL 

Av. 

14.37 

15,77 

13.48     ' 

10,78 

13,17 

L 

1 

6 

0.5 

0,75 

0,5 

im 
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3.    DEanEES  ai;t>  baik 


TABLE  VI 

HIGtlEST  DSGRM;  W2LD  Ef  PROFESSORIAL  PAMC 


C-Li^oEORO 
1 

JERSEY  CriY       I.IONTCL;\IR 

imirm: 

PA'PERSON 

- 

TPuENTON 

/'JT, 

PROFESSORS 

Doctorate 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4- 

19 

Master's 

2 

1 

1 

4 

8 

Bachelor's 

1 

1 

None 

1 

• 

2 

2 

;iSSOCRTE  PR05E3S0RS 

Doctorate 

1 

3 

14 

2 

1 

2 

25 

Master's 

3 

6 

7 

5 

1 

5 

27 

Bachelor's 

0 

None 

1 

1 

ASSISTAITT  PROFESSORS 

Doctorate 

1 

5 

2 

3 

G 

17 

Master' s 

9 

11 

10 

9 

5 

10 

54 

Bachelor's 

1 

1 

1 

3 

None 

1 

1 

2 

E.TSTRTJGTORS 

DoctoratG 

2 

2 

4 

Master' s 

5 

8 

5 

7 

8 

30 

S3 

Bachelor' s 

2 

1 

.1 

A 

8 

None 

_.  ■     1    ■ 

A 

o 

5 

Doctorates  63 
Master's  152 
Bp.choior's       12 


None 
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238  ran-zed  faculty  iiienhers 


GRi\.HI  I 
ACADEIIIC   OJIiyLIFICATIONS 

I'M''/  JEliSEY  ST/-,TE  T:i'\.CiiEn3  COIXECSS 


Doctor 


Master 


Bachelor 


No  Dosroo 


^.^ 

—   —  —    — —          — — 

■"^ 

\ 

\ 

X. 

\ 

40.9 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

3^.3 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

ll.S 

"  -^ 

\ 


26.4 

\ 
\ 

64,0 

5.0 

4.6 

~  loo^io 


Doctor 


Master 


Bacliolor 
No  Dogreo 


!3Z=^ 


J 


59  n 
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TABLE  VII 


IM'J  JERSEY  STATE  TEL'lCflSRS  COLLEGES 
COI-rPOSITE  DATA:        RAI-KItTG  ME)  TRAETDTG 

Rank  Plighest  Degree  Held 


College 

Prof. 

Assoc, 
Prof. 

Ass  is. 
Prof, 

Instr. 

Others 

Doc- 
torate 

Masters 

Bache- 
lor» 

None 

Glassboro 

No. 

13.3 
4 

13.8 

4 

31 
9 

24.1 
7 

17.3 
5 

13,8 
4 

69.0 
20 

10.3 
3 

6.9 
2 

Jersoy  City 

No. 

7.7 

3 

23.1 
9 

30,8 
12 

25.6 
9 

12.8 
6 

20.6 

8 

66.6 
26 

12.8 
5 

0 
0 

Mont Clair 

No. 

13.0 
7 

36.2 
21 

27.6 
16 

13,8 
8 

10.4 
6 

48.2 
28 

46.6 
27 

5.2 

3 

0 
0 

Newark 

% 
No. 

9.5 
4 

19 

8 

31.0 
13 

31.0 
13 

9.5 

4 

21.4 
9 

54.8 
23 

7.1 
3 

16.7 
7 

Paterson 

^0 

No. 

9.1 
2 

9.1 
2 

36,4 
8 

36,4 
3 

9.1 
2 

27.3 
6 

68,2 
15 

4.5 
1 

0 
0 

Trenton 

No, 

14.1 
10 

9.9 
7 

25.4 
18 

50.6 
36 

0 
0 

15,5 
11 

70.5 
50 

8.4 
6 

5,6 
4 

All  Colleges 

fo 

No. 

11,5 
30 

19.6 
51 

29.1 
76 

31.4 
81 

8.4 
23 

25.3 
66 

61,7 
161 

8,0 
21 

5 
13 

12.6 

2; 

21,3 

39 
31.8 

34.3 

» 
** 

No.  of  Ph.D.  ■' 

19 

23 

17 

4 

3 

66 

No,  of  H,A.  ;, 

S 

27 

54 

63 

9 

161 

No,  of  B.A. 

1 

0 

3 

8 

9 

21 

None 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

13 

11 
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4.      SALAHIES  ^ 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Ner:  Jerso;/  were  asked  to  submit  the 
academic  qualifications  of  their  staff  members  as  of  January  1,  1944,     The  rating  vra.s 
based  on  one  point  for  each  completed  year  of  college  or  graduate  iTork,     A  college 
year  is  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit.     Less  than  thirtj'-  houi\s  credit  v;as  pro-rated. 
Thus  three  years  of  college  v/ork  is  rated  5;   a  Bachelor's  degree   is  rated  4;  a  Mas- 
ter's degree   is  rated  5,     A  Master's  Degree  and  45  additional  hours   is  3:'ated  6,5;   a 
Doctorate  is  rated  7,   etc.      If  the  exact  credits   (earned)    of  a  staff  member  could  not 
be  definitely  determined,   the  reporter  was  asked  to  report  the  minimal  estiioate.     The 
result  of  this  study,   hy  colleges   is  shovni  herewith. 

College  No,   of  Members  Total  Points  Rating 

Glass boro  26  150.1  5,78 

Jersey  City  32  186,0  5,31 

Mont Clair  51  320,3  6,28 

Newark  43  231,2  5,37 

Paterson  22  135.9  5,76 

Trenton    •  69  376,3  5,54 


Total  243  1390,8  5,72 

Several  of  the  highest  raiilcing  higli  schools  of  New  Jersey  have  permitted 

the  rating  of  their  faculties  by  this  same  scale.     The  schools,   given  in  alphabetical 

order,  are  Blooi-nf ield.  East  Orange,  J/Iontclair,  Oraiige,  Plainfield,   S,  Orange -liaple- 

wood,  and  Trenton,     The  ratings  on  the  scale,   given  with  the  hi{:jhe,3t  rating  first,  are: 

4,62 
4,50 
4.41 
4,36 
4,30 
4,28 
4.03 

A  comparison  of  these  ratings  with  those  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  is  shovm 

heretJith  in  Graph  2, 

To  make  a  salary'  comparison  betiveen  a  hip;h  school  and  a  college  is  always 

difficult  because  of  this  differential  in  academic  preparation,  Hov'ever,  it  is 

interesting  to  note  the  maximum  salaries  that  obtain  in  the  particular  group  of  high 

schools  cited.   It  is  understood  that  these  are  teaching  salaries,  apart  from  the 

salaries  paid  for  the  administration  of  the  school.  Coupled  xvith  the  rating  for  total 
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GRAPH  II 

AC.ADEI.IIC  RATMC-  OF  FACULT.ISS  OF  3EV3II  jIIGtEST  STA'MDHTG  HIGIi  SCHOOLS  OF 
imi  JERSEY  MD  THE  IIE17  JERSEY  STATE  TEiiCHERS  COLLEGES 


Doctor     7 


6 

•• 

Master     5 

,i 

Jacholor  4 

.    ...ii 

3 

2 

1 

0 

■     1     ■ 
1 

1 

j 

1 

1. 
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average  preparation  of  claRsroom  teachers,  here  are  the  iriaxj^nura  salaries  for  the 

schools  in  question. 

Rating  Maximum 

Preparation  of  Teachers  Classroora  Salaries 

4,G2  14300 

4,50  4000 

4,41  4100 

4,56  4200 

4,30  4000 

4.28            .  3400 

4,03  4200 

Some  of  those  salaries  are  above  the  ixighest  "high"  in  sone  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  vrhere  to  be  "high"  the  faculty  member  must  be  a  full  professor, 
and  to  be  a  full  professor,  ho  must  be  head  of  a  major  department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  highest  salaries  shoiTO  in  Table  VIII  { f ollowing")  are  the  salaries  of  Deans, 
who  have  a  large  share  of  administrative  vrork.  The  high  school  classroom  salaries 
above,  then,  vrtiich  lie  somGv<rherc  bctT.veen  the  averages  for  fuD.l  professor  and  associ- 
ate professor  in  all  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  indicate  that  at  present  in  New 
Jersey  the  compensation  in  many  high  schools  is  higher  than  in  some  of  the  teachers 
colleges,  and  for  a  noticeably  lovrcr  degree  of  academic  preparation. 
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TABLE  VIII 


>1 


JMA  JERGST  STAll']  rE/LCIIERS  COLLEGES 
COLIPOSnE  DATA:      SAJ ARIES    (TKI-I.TOirTH  BASIS) 


R  a 

n  k  s 

All  ranlved 

Associate 

Assistant 

Iiistruc- 

nenbers-others 

College 

Professors 

Professors 

Professors 

tors 

Others 

omitted 

Higii 

4400 

5700 

3500 

3500 

5100 

4400 

Olassboro 

Average 

4025 

3469 

3221 

2514 

2252 

5190 

Lov/ 

3700 

3200 

2800 

2200 

1200 

2200 

High 

4700 

4400 

3800 

3400 

2510 

4700 

Jersey'-  City 

Average 

43S7 

3660 

3181 

2762 

1798 

3289 

Low 

4000 

2940 

2620 

2200 

1200 

2200 

.High 

5900 

4700 

3600 

3000 

5200 

5900 

Mont Clair 

Average 

4768 

3835 

3062 

2677 

2219 

3564 

Low 

3075 

2940 

2487 

2500 

1650 

2300 

■ 

High 

5000 

5100 

4132 

3450 

4700 

5100 

Nev;ark  ■ 

Average 

4183 

3796 

3320 

2923 

2420 

3375 

Lov; 

3531 

3200 

2520 

2400 

1000 

2400 

High. 

4000 

3700 

3750 

3000 

2400 

4000 

Paterson 

Average 

3900 

3200 

2910 

2590 

2212 

29i0 

Low 

3800 

2700 

2400 

2400 

2024 

2400 

High 

5200 

4400 

3950 

3500 



5200 

Trenton 

Average 

4293 

3936 

3379 

2927 



3539 

Low 

3800 

3400 

2340 

2400 



2400 

High 

5900 

5100 

4132 

3500 

5900 

Ail...Colleges 

Average 

4334 

3785 

5205 

2814 

3556 

Lov; 

3076 

1 

2700 

2400 

2200 

2200 
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C.  IKE  NATURE  OF^  EXIST niC;  S'T^ITE  SCP3J]DULES 

During  the  v/eek  of  June  19,  1944,  i'ort3'--ei'':-;lit  inforDation  sheets  vjere  sent 
out  frora  the  State  Teachers  Collego  at  Nevrark,  They  v/ero  directed  to  the  higiiest  ed- 
ucational official  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states.  Thirty-eight  returns,  or  79^ 
of  the  questionnaires,  have  been  received. 

On  the  raain  question,  v/hich  v;as  related  to  -.  hether  or  not  the  state  had  a 
salary  schedule,  13  replied  in  the  aff innative;  23  in  the  negative;  2  did  not  conmit 
themselves,  Tv;o  of  the  schedules,  those  of  l/isconsin  and  California,  have  been  in 
existence  since  the  early  1920's,  The  others  (Connecticut,  Delav/are,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ITev;  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tennessee)  are  of  more  recent  origin. 

Authorities  under  uhich  the  schedules  exist  seem  to  be  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  State  Superintendent,  or  both.   In  California  the  authority  i;as  said 
to  be  in  the  State  Department  of  Finance  on  recor;iraendat  ion  of  the  State  Deipartnent  of 
Education.   In  PennsylveJiia  it  v/as  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Ciovernment, 
Massachusetts  and  rTew  York  -.vere  the  only  states  in  T;hich  the  authority  adopting  the 
schedule  Y/as  the  State  Legislature,  Massachusetts s  schedule  has  been  operative  since 
1927. 

Academic  levels,  rarJcs,  or  classes  seen  to  exist  where  there  are  definite 
salarj'-  schedules.  These  ranlcs  are  assistants,  instructors,  assistant  professors, 
associate  professors,  and  professors.  Deans,  presidents,  and  librarians  have  frequent 
mention.  The  bbIzty   range  for  each  of  these  o^roups  is  as  folloxTs: 

CLASS  SALATY  LrillS 

Assistant  $1200  -  ^;2500 

Instructor  1200—  3000 

Assistant  Prof.  1300  -  4000 

Associate  Prof,  2250  -  4050 

Professor  2700  -  5000 

Dean  2700  ~  6000 

Librarian  1800  -  4000 

President  5000  -  7900 

Tito  additional  schedules  vzhich  operate  through  mandatory  legislation  are 
presented  at  this  point  for  comparison, 
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im'J  YOPJC  STATE  TK^CHERS  COLLEGES 


>7 


CLi^SS 

SPLAm 

■  LnilTS 

nTCHEI'IEOTS 

President 

|6000 

- 

$7500 

$250 

Dean 

5000 

-. 

6000 

250 

Director  of  Training 

4000 

~ 

5500 

250 

Dean  of  Women 

3000 

~ 

4000 

200 

Professor 

4000 

- 

5000 

250 

Assistant  Prof, 

3000 

— 

4000 

250 

Instructor 

2400 

~ 

3000 

150 

Assistant  Instr, 

1500 

. 

1800 

100 

President  Sec, 

1600 

.. 

2100 

100 

College  Librarian 

3000 

~ 

4000 

250 

Assist,  Librarian 

2400 

.. 

.  3000 

150 

Financial  Sec, 

2000 

~ 

2500 

100 

C0n.ECrE  OF  ^illE  CITY  OF  HEt?  YORK 


CL/'^S 
Instructor 
Assistant  Prof, 
Associate  Prof, 
Professor 


S.'VLARY  LPIITS 

.151600  -  s^2400 

2000  ~     4500 

3000  -     5868 

6000  -     9600 


Three  replies  stated  that  the   increnonts  are  autoiiiatic.     Ten  said  that   in- 
crements are  based  on  ncrit.     The  president  seoins  to  be  the  chief  authority  determining 
merit,   although  occasionally  a  faculty/  committee,   dean,   or  a  department  head  cooperate 
with  the  president   in  establishing  the  list  of  those  to  be  raised. 

The  president   is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  change  of  ranJc  for  a  faculty 
member.     Factors  less  frequently  specified  are  recoimendation  of  department  heads, 
earned  degrees,   and  service.     Approval  by  a  State  Board  of  Education  or  a  Supsrintcn- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  requisite  in  some   instances, 

Wisconsin,  California,    Indiana,    Illinois,   and  Connecticut  specify  limitations 

for  the  number  of  staff  members  on  each  love],   in  terms  of  porcents, 

C/CIFORITIA  Per  Cent  IMDIAIta.                Per  Cent        =^;/ISCOIISBT       Per  Cent 

Biocructor  15  ~  20  Instructor 

Asst.   Prof.  55  -  25  Arjst.   Prof, 

Assoc.  Prof.  25  -  20  Assoc,   Prof. 

Professor  25  -  35  Professor 


COjOjECTICOT  Poi^Cent 
Instructional  Asst,       "    1  -  10 

Asst,      Instr.  10  -  25 

Instructor  20  -  30 

Asst.   Pi'of,  25  -  35 

Assoc,  Prof.  10  -  16 

Professor  5-12 


20        Class 

B 

10 

30 

C 

25 

20 

D 

30 

30 

E 

20 

F 

10 

G 

5 

ILL  mo  IS 

Per 

Cent 

Instructor 

Up  • 

oO 

20 

Asst.  Prof. 

25 

~ 

40 

Assoc.  Prof, 

23 

~ 

40 

Professor 

12^ 

- 

20 

This  schedule  is  by  classes  without  professorial  rani:. 
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For  fiirtliGr  cvidenco  on  the  question  of  liiiiiting  percents   in  each  of  the 
academic  ranJcs,   reference  is  niade  to  a  studj^  made    in  1939  at  Coliiiabia  University 
shov/ing  the  number  actually  holding  these  ranlcs  in  selected  colleges  of  various  kinds. 
The  follov/ing  table,  where  the  nt.iriibers  are  per  cents  shov/s  the  result  of  this  study. 


ACADMIC 

/ilL 

STATE 

PRiyME  , 

DElJOIvmi^TIGNAL 

C3LA5S 

COLLEGES 

BISTITDT3DHS      ' 

■     BTST-ITUTIOiS. 

OOLLEfTRS 

Professor 

26 

30 

38 

43 

Assoc.  Prof. 

23 

15 

23 

9 

Asst.  Prof, 

27 

27 

20 

23 

Instructor 

24 

28 

19 

25 

The  present  coraraittee,    investigating  the  salarj'"  question  in  Nevf  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  made  a  cost  estimate  of  various  plans  of  operation  of  its  projected 
schedule.     In  this  cost  estii^iate,   all  faculties  xvere  carried  forward  for  a  ti'/enty 
year  period.     Members  v/ere   "promoted"   if  they  had  the  qualifications  or  seemed  likely 
to  acquire  them,     Nevr  members  of  the  faculty  vrere  hired  on  the  instructor  level.     The 
imaginative  project  shovred  that  over  a  tv/enty  year  period,  the  average  percent  in  each 
academic  classification  for  all  of  our  colleges  ivould  be: 

CLASS  PER  CEIJr  RANGE    ■ 


Professor 

16,44 

12,5 

-  21,0 

Assoc.  Prof, 

20,64 

17,1 

-  27,2 

Asst,  Prof, 

28.39 

21,1 

-  35,2 

Instructor 

34,52 

30,0 

-  40,0 

In  the  various  state  schedules,    increments  vai^;^  from  $120  to  |250  per  year, 
determined  bjr  class  or  ranJc,     Earned  degress  affect  professorial  ranlc  more  than  they 
affect   increment. 

In  nine  of  the  states   (seven  with  state  shedules)   heads  of  departments  are 
paid  extra  for  the  special  service  they  render.     There  is  no  mention  anyi'/herc  of  re- 
muioration  for  alumni  or  public  relations  sorvicos  for  ojiy  staff  member  doing  this 
work  in  addition  to  teaching.     One  reply  mentioned  special  staff  secretaries  for 
those  seirvices. 

Six  of  the  states  v/ith  schedules  made  provisions  for  recent  changes   in 
li -ing  costs,     California  gave  all  faculty  members  vjith  salaries  below  s)3600,  $25  per 
mo_th  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  their  yearly  increments,   and  ^)20  per  month  if  the 
sail  try  was  above  $3600.     Pennsylvania  gave  a  V3fo  increase   in  1942  for  all  with  sal- 
aries from  i»1141  to  $3455,     Massachusetts  granted  a  war  increment  of  $240  for  those 
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v:itli  salaries  up  to  $1500,  15^^  to  those  betx'jeen  5?1800  and  024OO,   arid  $360  Tor  those 
above  $2400, 

Tvro   states,  Lov.isiana  and  Vj'isconsin,   have  attempted  to  iiicilce  special  provi- 
sion i  n  the  state  retireiient  law  for  those  near  the  ret  irej-.ient  age  when  the  salary 
schedule  \rent    into  effect.      In  the  California  schedule,   the   mplication  is  that  ser- 
vice and  iiierit  were  considered  when  the  faculty  xvere  placed  on  the  schedule,   since 
all  did  not  obtain  the  correct  placement  at  once, 

California,   Connecticut,   India.na,    IlJ.inois,  Louisiana,  Jiassachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  V/isconsin  have  m3.intained  effective  schedules  since 
adoption.     Practically  all  these  contemplate  revision  and  would  lilce  to  receive  a 
suTBiiary  from  Nev;  Jersey  if  this  study  achieves  results. 

The  most  definite  supplementary  mLneographed  informtion  was  provided  by 
California,   Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,     These  docuraents  can  be  furnished  at  any 
tiiue  to  supplement  other  simmarized  data. 

To  the  original  questionnaire,  tv;elve  states  reported  that  they  had  salary 
schedules   in  effect.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Salary  Comm-ittee  on  July  25,   the  sub- 
committee was  requested  to  contact  those  twelve  states,   to  determine  the  real   import 
of  the  phrase  •'in  effect",     Questionnaires  v;ere  r.iailed  to  the  chief  state  school  of- 
ficer of  each  of  these  states  on  August  first,   and  all  states  except ing  Massachusetts 
have  replied.     The  questions  and  replies  follow. 

Question  1,     Are  v/e  riglit   in  inferring  that  "in  effect''  means  that  annual 
increments  wore  granted  in  accordance  vath  the" -provisions  of  the  salary,/-  schedule? 

Replies,     Eight   states  said  Yes;   tivo  states  said  No;  ono  state  said 
Partially, 

Question  2,     VJorc  full  appropriations  made  by  the  state  legislature  to  cover 
the  provisions  of  the  schcTiule  each  year  since  the  year  of   its  adoption? 

Replies.     Seven  states  said  Yes;   four  states  said  No,     One  of  the  states 
replying  Yes  added,    "since  1938  only'''. 

Question  3,     During  what  years,    if  any,    did  the   state  fail  to  provide  the 
full  amoun-t  of  m.oney  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  schedule? 


Jlf 


Replies,     Tho  four  states  roplyitig  No  to  question  2,  and  the  state  replying 
'•-ince  1938  only",   gave  ans^vers  to  this  question.     Three  states  gave  years  ranging 
from  1933  to  1941;   the  other  friTo  stater,  replied  "for  all  ^'■co.rs", 

Question  4,     Approxiinatolj'-  what  percent  of  the  necessary  appropriations  i7ore 
iiiG.de  for  each  of  the  j'-cars  v;hcn  full  provision  v/as  not  :iiade? 

Replies,     Tito  states  v^hich  ans^'/ered  No  to  qucstilon  2,   said  that  approxi- 
iTiately  75^  of  the  full  a:.iount  needed  vjas  appropriated, 

Quest  ion  5,     For  what  reason  did  the  state  fail  to  provide  fiill  appropri- 
ations    during  these  j'-ears? 

Replies,     The  five  states  replying  said,   "tho  depression",   and  "deficit 
in  the  state  treasury". 

Several  states  inado  additional  comnents  TDrthy  of  note.      In  Louisiana  the 
State  Board  of  Education  approves  as  much  as  it  can  of  the  provisions  of  the  schedule 
after  it  knov/s  the  anoimt  the  state  V7ill  appropriate. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  the  schedule  has  been  in  full  effect  since  1941,  a  new 
schedule  is  ready  for  suhr.iisaion  to  the  Board  of  Regents  vrhen  it  meets  in  September, 
The  new  schedule  has  raised  all  steps  several  hundred  dolloj?s. 

New  York  State,    in  addition  to  carrying  out  all  the  provisions  of  its 
schedule,  has  granted  an  additional  bonus  to  all  ncmbers  receiving  less  than  v4000 
annual  salary.     The  Assistant  Commissioner  also  stated  that  tho  salary  paid  the 
presidents  is  out  of  line  v;ith  that  paid  the  instructional  staff, 

Louis iona  also  announced  a  nev>r  salary  schedule  for  Fall  of  1944,      In  this 
schedule,   the  fixing  of  salaries  and  tho  granting  of  increments   is  entirely  in  the 
hands     of  the  president. 
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COPT 


STATE         OF         HEW         JERSEY 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
TRESTOH 


June  12,  1945 


TO  mt  HEADt'  OF  ALL  STATE  DEPAfiTTSF.I-TS, 
BOAJa)S,  COIWISSIOKS,   BSTITUTIOSS  AND 

The  Civil  Service  Commis  ioii  has  b»en  directed  by  the  Governor 
to  ev'stablish  salary  ranges  *lth  autoir^tic  ihcreiHentt  for  the 
unclassified  positions  In  the  St8.te  service,     ^'itiiln  these  ranges 
salaries  of  emfdoyeeg  are  to  be  fixed,  a/  the  departiiient.     Subsequent 
incrs:  .ent©  are  to  be  given  on  a  basis  of  laarit  upon  recoiaiaendation 
of  the  dapartinent. 

The  allocations  of  employe .7  8  in  yotar  department  to  th&  new  salary 
ranges  are  attached.     Within  these  ranges  yovi  v. ill  fix  tha  salaries 

of  partic,.;-ar  on  loyees  ac;:ordlng  to  the  provisions  of  the  'judget, 
in  coiaplience  ^ith  Title  II  of  ths  Revised  Statutes  £aJ  the  rales 
and  reg^ilati  .ns  herein  set  forth. 

The  Departsjent  of  Taxati-^n  and  Finance  is  ^Trepared  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  salarie,.    of  certain  i^classified  ©(U:.;loyees  retroactive 
to  December  1,   194-4-.     The.'^'e  ercploycss  do  not  orcLiaariiy  inc--ude 
pereonj.el  v^-hose   po-.5itions  are  describe.i  as  li^.e  items  in  the  budget. 
The  SEiae  niles  Till  giii^ie  th^  fiscal  ;3,.utliorltiet   in  adlujiting  ths 
salarios  of  ijanclassifisd  e-aployees  as  v,a.s  followed  ivith  respect 
to  the  class-'ifled  service  xmder  ?.  L.  1944.,  Chapter  65.     These  are 
as  foll<wr«5s 

1  -  An  officer  or  er^ployee  who  is  preeeiitly  receiving  less  than 

the  new  ainlTium  ealt-^ry  of  his  rang^    ■.iiil  h&  raised  to  t  is  miniauM 
effective  December  1,   194c. 

2  -  An  officer  or  sitployee  shcse  3alary  f-alls  bet«9'-.n  the  miuiauni  and 
aaxirpum.  of  the  nsv?  r»r*ge  shall  receive  retroactive  t-.   December  1, 
1944  a  i'^wsp.  neces;^ai-y  to  advfejice  his  salary  to  the  next  higher  step 

in  the  rouge  plus  one  full  incrsKient.     Only  trose  effij-loyeas  v^ho  had 
completed  one  year  or  more  of  contiuuoua  service  on  Oecember  1,   1944» 
and  who  had  not  received  an  increase  in  coripeusat'.on  ®;UiC8  July  1, 
1944,   sro  to  be  ircluried. 

3  -  An  officer  or  esjrtlcyee  rh.o  is  present/.y  I'eceiving  a  salary  in 
•xceae  of  the  '.aaxiiausi  of  his  r&nge  will  receive  no  further  increases. 
Howevsr,    f?tich  officer  or  csiployee  v-<ill  leceirs  in  the  fiecsl  year 
1945-4 1>  a  ffi0''i^i»<^  &er  adju-i^taient   .'n  the  e.aiount  of  1120  in  lieu  of 
the  war  adjuetinsnt  of  $132  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  j®ax  1944-45 • 
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4  -  Each  ofi  icer  or  esylcyee  recei-rtng  tho  war  ftdjustisent  for  19^4-4.5, 

whose  current  salary  ±ti  so  near  tne  rraxinnjia  of  the  schedrde  ettaching 
to  hie  popiti"in  that  a  ^ull   increment  ca'cnot  be  given,  v«ill  r9cel.ve 
thet  part  of  an  ij^cr^tner.t  to  brirjg  liiin  to  the  .Tisjcinuia  of  h±b  r?,  nge 
ard  a  inod5.fied  wsir  adju^  tiaant  for  the  flfccal  year  1945-^6  in  th» 
anciint  of  $120  ie&'J^  tiie  partial  increnaent  received  for  the  ficcal 
yesT  1945-4-6.  <  i  i 

The  proceini'Si-  aece^sarj  to  i0e?.ure  e^r.ployeee  in  your  ti«^»£rtment 
the  benefits  of  thaea   ..roviBions  are  being  worked  out  between 
the  Ci'vil  Serrioe  Coajnis3iDn  and  tl»  Dspartnent  of  Taxation  ^nd 
Financs.   C8-2i  f^.-iras  Pill  be  re^.iiired  frota  /our  deiifertaent  for 
all  peraormel  brought  to  the  a«ir  liiinlioaa:  sclaxy  of  a  range,     ill 
other  a:l;'a3tJ3€ntc  "^111  ba  efj'octed  by  the  V^^pnTU^ent  of  Taxation 
aaf  fin''-.rce  witr^i^t  the  ncccscity  of  lilln^-^  any  fori..^. 


I 


Very  truly  yours, 

?2iL;;  CITIL  SERVICE  GGJiiarSIOK 

(signed)  W!5  S.  Carpenter 

Wllliaa  S.  CarpenVr-r 
President 
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RULES  GONCERIUiiG  THE  OPEMTION  OF  THE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 
FOR  bTATE  TEACHERS  COLi^EGES 

Adopted  by  State  p.oird  of  Eductition  June  i,  1945 

1.  The  sa.lc.ry  schedule  is  a  t^uide,  not  a  contract. 

2.  IncreiTients  J  isted  in  thu  scacdule  shall  not  be  automatic,  Dut  shall  be  j^iven 
subject  to  legislativa  buac:eta,;ry  appi-'opriations  and  subject  to  the  per- 
formance of  satinfactorj--  .service. 

3.  If  the  proLiident  of  the-  college  aftei'  ccusultc.tj.cn  Vvith  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  and  de-..n  of.  instruction  or  vice-president  dearas  the 
services  of  a  teacher  as  unsatiBfa.ctory ,  he  shall  so  liotify  the  teacl-ier  on  or 
before  P'ebruary  1.   Duplicates  oi  such  notices  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

U'     The  ann-^al  salaries  listed  in  the  schedule  shaij.  be  for  ten  mortns  of  service. 
In  cons 'd:-ring  salary  increments  and  promotions,  the  president  of  the  college 
may  v/ej.^i  take  into  accoxont  recreation,  aovanced  study,  reseo.rch,  travel, 
writing;  oud  otner  types  oi  self  improvement  utiliiied  by  the  teaciier  dui'ing 
the  sum^isr  months.  jEmployment  during  the  summer  months  shall  be  _<-t  rates 
established  from  ye-.^r  to  year  in  accordance  vvith  legislative  appropriations. 

5."  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shi-li.  determine  whether  or  not  •-.ny  teacher  has 
met  the  educational  T-e':.,uirements  of  the  s.:.iary  schedule. 

6.  Annually,  in  September,  f^-cuity  liiembers  shall  present  all  eviaence  of  pro- 
fession--..l  study  during  the  ,jreceGint,  ye^<r,  .and  tids  evidence  sh:.l.i.  be 
presented  in  duplicate. 

7.  Annually,  in  September,  the  president  of  each  collej^e  shdl  ini orm  the  st^ff 
of'  the  per  cent  of  the  i-..culty  in  each  clu.ssificction  r.-nk  c.t  th:..t  time, 
to^.etner  v.ith  ^.  statement  oi  th^.:.  per  cents  caxlea  lor  by  the  s^xlary  schedule. 

8.  Criteri--c  for  guidance  in  m:  king,  promotions  shaix  be  formulated  c.nd  m-.de 
knovvn  to  collfc|-,e  st;..ff  i.iembers . 

9.  Candidates  ior  promotic-n  shalx  be  juoged  in  c^ccurdance  v.ith  these  criteria  by 
the  head  of  the  departiaent,  the  aean  oi  instruction  or  vice-presiaent,  and 
the  president;  -nc,  after  Consiuering  such  juu^j.ient,  the  ^.-rei-iuent  of  the 
college  snail  then  make  recoiiinenaations  tw  the  Comi^^issioner  of  Euucaticn 
ccncei'ning  prcmotions . 

10.  It  shalJ.  be  the  general  poli.cy  to  replace  resigning  members  cl  tne  faculty  by 
promoting  other  faculty  members.  The  Commissioner  lI  Euucaticn  v.iil  approve 
deviations  Irom  this  policy  when  uesira.ble  in  ^raer  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  instruction  ^r  administration. 

11.  la  general,  new  faculty  members  shaix  oe  placea  ._n  the  scheuule  in  acccrdc^nce 
with  their  qualifications.  If,  ncv.ever,  c»_.nditiLns  mc^ke  it  impossible  t' 
secur-e  satisfactory  persons  t^.    fill  v^cCancies  en  any  cclltge  staif  at  the 
salaries  indicateu  in  the  scheuule,  such  exceptions  sha.lx  be  maae  as  seem 
n6cesE<-iry'  t(.  maintain  the  oi.esire'x  quality  of  instructi.<n. 
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12.  In  order  t>-.  qualify  fcr  prciacti-jn  in  rt-nk  -^  iL.cuity  aeuber  shc.li  meet 

the  reqirireiaents  cf  eauc£.ti-.  n  una  experience  liote^u  in  the  or-Ali^ry  Echeuuie 

13.  All  faculty  menibers  shr.ll  be  retired  n^  L:~ter  tht..n  the  close  ^-f  the 
cclle{;:e  ye^.r    I"arin{,   ■\hich  they  becue   iiixty-x'ive  yet-rs   ■.!   •:.f_e.     Tiiis 
re^-uli.  ti'R   shi^ll  be  put   int'..    effect   f-:,rb.'^u..ij-y  c\*er  ;    pericc.  ;..f  I'ive  yei^rs 

.Ef.ll.^.s: 

■-.)  On  June  .30,  194-6,  all  te-;^chcrs  69  ye  .rs  ^f  t^^e  shiail  be  retired. 

b)  On  June  30.  19A7,  ^i  ■  teo.chbr.s  68  ye...rs  if  '..j,e  shull  be  retired. 

c)  On  June  30,  -i-948 ,  ■uj--l  teuchcrs  67  ye...rc  •.  1  i.,^Q  :-.hc.ll  be  r--^ tired. 
._:)  On  June  30,  19-49,  ^-11  tei.cht-rD  b6  years  lI  c.^^q.  shc.ii  be  retireu. 
e)  Or  '.•  one  30,  1950,  -11  tec.chers   65  yec.rs  .f  a-e  stiull  be  retirea. 


U^ 


This   salc^ry   schedule  c.ne    the  rules  iv,r   the  .. per-oti  n   there^. f  rauy   be 
i-.iaenued,    revised ,    ^.r  ubrLt,cte-.  u\.  c.ny    timc  by   the  Stute  B-.c.ra  >:i 

EaUC'..  tl  jFi  . 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  INSTRUCTIOiN,  19U-1945 

I.  Trends  and  Developaxents 

The  Students  and  Extra  Curricula  Prograae 

A  busy,  happy  atmoBphere  is  conducive  to  production,  and  it  is  that 
condition  which  has  been  striven  for  on  the  caiupue  this  year.  Much  was  done  with 
and  for  the  students  tlirough  various  contacts  to  guide  them  into  a  acre  purposeful 
and  happy  campus  eavironiaent.  The  aBeembly  progreuns  have  oeen  of  a  very  high  order, 
with  a  variety  of  renown  personalities  froa  various  parte  of  tne  world  participating. 
Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the  planning  of  student  parties,  and  their  entertain- 
ment has  been  of  a  high  order. 

The  college  choir  of  forty  ffieabers,  the  glee  club  of  sixty  lueabers,  and 
the  orchestra  of  twenty  members  have  done  excellent  work,  and  have  performed  several 
times. 

The  Montclair  Players  gave  an  excellent  production  in  Decemoer  and  an- 
other in  May. 

The  Physical  Education  DepartJaent  carried  out  a  prograa:  in  games  that 
motivated  interest  in  participation  on  the  part  of  many  students.  And  when  all  acti- 
vities are  considered  it  was  a  very  busy  but  pleasurable  y9>^T   for  tnem. 
Counseling  Program 

A  committee  wae  set  up  to  organiEe  a  counseling  program,  which  assigned 
all  the  students  to  the  faculty  members  with  about  fif teen  students  being  allotted  to 
each  counselor.  Through  assignment  he  met  his  group  of  students  every  six  weeks,  and 
then  each  counselor  worked  out  his  own  program  ana  frequency  of  a.-  eembling. 
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Dean' s  Counseling 

In  the  miadle  and  &t  the  end  of  the  first  seaester,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  eecond  eemester  grfades  for  all  failing  students  were  eeciired  by  the  Office  of 
the  De&n  of  Inetruction,  who  personally  held  a  conference  with  each  student,  advising 
and  directing  him  toward  a  more  desirable  standard  of  work,  Parentt  were  also  contacted, 
and  their  cooperation  solicited.  Four  students  were  advised  to  go  elsewhere  et  the 
end  of  the  first  seaester,  and  nineteea  were  adrised,  that  their  work  was  so  inferior 
thej-  should  not  retiirn  next  fall. 

It  has  been  the  Dsan' s  duty  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Coliet,e  Yearbook,  as  well  as  act  as  cxxaperon  at 
frequent  social  affairs. 

Tne  "Dean' s  Honor  List"  wae  published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fall 
semester. 

Graduate  Students 

The  Dean's  Office  searched  the  records  of  all  inactive  aaatriculates  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  Decree  and  wrote  to  282  urging  th«i  to  give  inforiaation  as  to 
whether  they  were  interested  in  resuming  their  work.  About  iialf  of  them  responded  and 
soaie  became  active  immediately.  Others  who  responded  were  contacted  Dy  their  depart- 
ment heads  and  urged  to  return. 
The  Accelerated  Prot^raa 

Two  h\mdred  and  four  oi  the  student  body  are  acceierfa.ting,  but  tnero  is 
a  noticeable  dropping  a«ay,  as  there  are  progressively  fewer  students  speeding  up  their 
program  as  tae  classes  come  in.  This  indicates  a  definite  trend  away  from  acceleration. 
In  suBUier  school  there  are  eight  beginning  freshmen,  fifteen  Januar;;;'  freshmen,  nineteen 
sophomorfB,  seventy-one  juniors,  forty-seven  August  seniors,  and  forty-four  other 
seniors.  However,  I  predict  that  with  the  return  of  the  service  men  there  «ill  be  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  acceleration.  It  does  cause  severe  problems  in  schediiling,  but  I 
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doubt  its  lv.vlng  much  affect  on  the  work  of  the  student  one  way  or  the  other.  Definitely 
thoee  who  accelerate  want  all  the  ceremonies  and  attractioiie  that  come  with  the  program 
of  the  regular  students. 

There  have  been  a  few  students  inconvenienced  b^  not  being  able  to  sec;ir« 
subjects  which  would  fit  into  their  prot^ram  of  acceleration,  such  at:  work  in  phi^sical 
education  for  their  niinor.  Soiiie  have  to  attend  both  sessions  this  siBomer  because  the 
courses  in  physical  education  could  not  be  offered  during  the  first  six  weeks.  However, 
there  are  only  a  few. 

Clinical  Work 

Composition 

Time  allotment  of  one-fifth  full  time  was  provided  in  the  work  of  Mies 
McKinney  in  order  t-o  enable  her  to  do  cliaical  work  with  students  of  infeidor  ability  in 
composition.  The  Dean's  office  requested  the  facility  to  report  any  student  wtio  needed 
assistance.  Then  the  student  was  assigned  special  remedial  work  by  Mies  UcKinney. 

Reading 

Dr.  Sperle  tested  the  freshmen  and  gave  remedial  assistance  to  those  in 
need.  She  discovered  visual  irregularities  and  auditory  acuity.  Some  were  referred  to 
eye  specialistE  before  remedial  work  in  reading  wat.  begun.  Both  oral  and  silent  tests 
were  given.  Reading  grs^phs  were  maae  with  an  ^~e  moving  camera.  She  used  a  fl&shoietery 
a  motion  picture  projector,  and  reading  films  known  as  the  "Harvard  Films  Series"  in 
her  work. 

Speech 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ogg  everj^  sophomore  was  given  a  speech  test  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course  in  speech.  The  eaaie  tning  was  done  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course.  Those  who  did  not  come  up  to  a  standard  set  by  the  speech  cojBiuittee  were  held 
over  for  remedial  work.  The  student's  voice  was  recorded  and  he  heard  himself  as  he 
spoke.  This  provided  a  great  motivation  for  effort  toward  improveiteut,  as  supplementary 
to  the  criticism  he  received  from  the  examing  coninittee,  and  the  personal  assistance  he 
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receired  from  the  department. 

Re-deflnltion  of  Extra  Point  Load 

According  to  the  Dean's  report  to  the  President  in  1944  ^s  recorded  on  page  Z5, 
a  student  must  make  a  point  average  of  3.2  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  the  customary  amo\int  of  work.  That  has  been  changed  ttix-ough  the  combined  action 
of  the  President,  the  Dticn,  t.nd  the  Pegletrer  so  that  a  student  may  carry  two  points 
of  extra  work  if  his  average  is  3.  Juniors  and  Seniors  nho  have  en  average  of  3*5  may 
carry  two  additional  semester  hotirs  of  work  in  a  t;.iven  semester. 

II .  Enrollment  Dat^ 
The  Registrar's  report  iriil  show  the  enrollment  data. 

III,  Staff  and  Staff  Changes 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Pollock,  Dean  of  Instruction,  resigned  at  the  termination  of 

the  school  year  1943-1944*  to  accept  a  position  at  New  York  University.  He  was  suceeded 
by  the  incuabent  who  was  Dean  at  Elon  Colles^e  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Harold  Spears  came 
from  Highland  park,  Illinois,  to  become  Hesd  oi  tae  Departaen^  oi  Integration.  Dr. 
Eugene  P.  Link  came  from  Winthrop  College  in  South  Carolina  to  the  Social  Stiouies 
Department.  Mr.  I.,  Howard  Fox  joinsd  the  EQ^lish  Dep*>.rt2ient  as  Instructor  in  Speech. 
He  was  «ith  the  Belleville  City  Schools.  Urs.  Gladys  Jogle  Pratt  joined  Mies  Duke  as 
Instructor  in  Phyfical  Education.  Mr.  Sallin  from  New  York  University  and  Mr.  Karris 
from  Bloomfield  did  part  time  work  in  the  Music  Department.  Dr.  Dugan  from  Haddon 
Heights  and  Dr.  Elkema  froii  New  Yort  City  worked  in  the  Integration  Department  foi'  the 
spring  semester. 

Professor  Hamilton,  Dr.  Partridge,  end  Mr.  Pettegrove  are  still  on  leave  of 
absence  for  military  service.  Mr.  de  Rosa  and  Mr.  Voliva  are  also  in  service. 

Mr.  Nickerson  resigned  during  the  spring  semester,  and  Pr.  Ca:,ley  resigned 
effective  at  the  end  of  trie  spring  semester  to  accept  a  position  with  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Geigle  resigned  to  accept  a  position  uith  The  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Compan;y  of  Montclair.  Dr.  Ogg,  Dr.  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Davis  are  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  Dr.  Ogg  is  at  her  home  in  Washington j  Dr.  Davis  is  v^itn  the  Armj'  University  in 
England;  and  Dr.  Hadley  is  with  the  Army  University  in  France. 
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IV.     Qciifflittefe  A&^i^ixiijientti 
Collefe:e 

Ch«iiriaan  of  Comciittee  on  Committees,  Chairaatin  of  Asnejibly  Profe,ram 
Coamlttee,  Ciitinaan  of  Committee  on  Returniae  Serrice  People,  Ciiairuan  of  Coaujiittee 
on  Graduate  Work,  Uember  of  Coffisditee  on  Stuciy  of  Five  Year  College  Plaxi,  Member  of 
Scholarship  Coaiirdttee. 
Commimity 

Chairman  of  Character  Eaucatioa  Comudttee  oi  tlxe  Essex  County  Parent 
Teacher  Asfiociation,  Member  ol  the  Steering  Coamittee  of  the  Montclair  City  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  Educational  Advisor  to  the  Returnin(i  Service  Men  to  the  City  of 
lloatclair,  MeiMber  of  the  National  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  Congregaticne.!  Christian 
Church}  Member  of  Montclair  Kifranis  Club. 
?.     Recom.iiendations 

Semester  Hours  Required  in  Departments 

Dr.  Reed  has  made  a  study  la  wnicn  I  have  collaborated  which  sho^rs 
the  mean  nuD^ber  of  semester  hours  taken  in  each  major  and  minor  fielc  by  our  students 
over  a  period  of  five  years.     This  study  obviously   shoi»s  a  greater  conceatrtLtion  in 
the  major  ii.nd  minor  fields  than  should  be  peraittea.     Little  opportunity  is  provided 
for  any  elective  subjects.     Therefore,  I  should  like  to  sug^eet  that  the  results  of 
Dr.  Reed's  findings"  be  made  avc.ilabie  and  that  tae  council  and  individual  depart- 
ments consider  minimizing  tne  number  of  required  semester  liourD  in  Uie  v&rious  major 
subjects. 

Business  Education 

I  should  recommend  that  the  Business  Education  Department  <:illo«  not 
less  than  thirt^y  hours  nor  more  tn^b^n  thirty-two  for  &  major  to  count  tovard  gradu&~ 
tion . 

Ilnfclisi-i  Department 

The  English  Department  shouici  require  tnirty-six  hoxirs  as  a  minimum 
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for  a  major  incluiing  th«  b£ici£;;round  cournes,  and  no  student  Khotild  b«  ftllo»«d  anore  then 
forty  seaester  hours  for  &  najor  to  comit  toward  gr«.<iuation.     H«  would  stii  ■   be  permitted 
to  t«ik«  up  to  eighteen  iiours  in  spe«ch  for  hi&  minor* 

Foreign  L&nkUa^e 

thirty  hours  in  a  forelpi  lanjiUage  ijhould  constitute  the  sasjor  requirement, 
with  not  more  than  thirt>'-two  permitted  to  count  toward  gradusition.     Eithteen  seaie^i^ter  houre 
ehould  constitute  the  requirwaent  for  &  minor  in  another  foreifji  language. 

aathefflfctica 

Because  ol    the  b&ckground  course,  &nd  the  courses  ataabered  300  and  400A,  e 
major  in  MathematicB  should  constitute  thirty-four  semester  hours,  ^iih  e  possibility  of 
forty  semester  hours  a,>  a  a&ximua.     In  arts  col  eges  K&<thea»&tlce  400A  in  considered  a  course 
in  Education.     For  the-t  particuler  course  I  think  it  ehould  be  extended  to  include  correifition 
«k.nd  possibly  probable  error « 

Music 

The  Susie  major  is  rether  he&v^^  and  should  be  -a^stched  with  diligence  to  se« 
that  no  more  semester  hours  &re  added. 

Science 

The  Science  Department  presents  the  most  unique  jjltu&tion  of  &11.     In  '•-6  auch  i<s 
it  conotitute.s  three  fields,  &ny  of  T^hich  could  be  »  msjor,  I  doubt  it    there  should  be  auch       j 
ciiange,  except  an  upper  liiait  in  the  isa&jor  Btncl  the  combinttioa  ol  the  m&Jor  and  aiinore. 
Certainly  t-«enty-four  aejaester  houz's  o:   either  Chsiaistry  or  Biology  should  be  required 
with  eighteen  semester  hovu*^  in  the  e»lternc.te  subject.     Then  fros  t><:elve  to  sixteen  hours 
should  be  re  .uired  in  Physica.     This  *ouid  tot&l  fro©  fifty-fo^ar  to  fifty- ^dght  hoiirs. 
Therefore,  I  b«iieve  it  ^.ould  b©  a  good  ide«  for  i?tudents  who  m^xjor  in  Science  to  oe  re~ 
.\tiired  to  ainor  in  Scienc<»  alt/o  t.nd  to  make  the  jaaximum  for  the  as  J  or  -vnd  siinor  not  laore 
than  sixty-fire  semeftter  hours . 

Social  StxKJies 

Dr.  Snyder  h&s  been  working  with  the  people  io  his  dep«rta«st  Along  the 
«boT«  suggested  lines,  and  it  appe&rs  now  that  his  department  wili  effect  &  ruling  paral- 
leling the  sug|;eation  oiTered  concerning  the  Eutlieh  Department. 
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Survgry  Courses 

There  is  much  sentiment  a.,5,ainst  the  survey  courtes  being  required  in 
specific  subjects  for  students  majoring  in  thoee  subjects;   naael^ :     Mathen&tics,  Science, 
and  Social  Studies. 

Integration  100' s 

The  fresrja&n  orientation  coureei;,  Integration  lOOA,  lOOB,   1000,   nave 
been  r^vaaped  and  reduced  to  a  t7?o  Eeiufecter  nour  course.     Integration  100b  has  been 
eliminated.     It  was  tricugat  thut  first  year  students  we^ e  not  prepared  lor  it,  and  too, 
it  woiild  be  repeated  in  Integration  300A,   tnd  (or)   Integration  400A.     Ae  it  is  now 
worked  out  a  auch  closer  integration  with  classroom  observation  in  the  hijih  sc^ol  is 
made  obligatory. 

EuRlish 

I  strongly  advise  that  the  English  Department  revise  English  lOOA  and 
lOOB .  As  it  is  noTf  carried  on  students  do  not  have  accees  to  books  and  th^  are  in 
a  fog.  Either  sufficient  books  should  be  made  available  for  purchase,  for  atud^  in 
the  library,  or  the  Department  shoula  work  out  a  syllabus  cover in^^  the  material  of  the 
areas.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  student  as  no?,  offered. 

I  see  no  reason  why  all  students  should  not  be  required  to  take  a 
survey  course  in  English,  but  I  have  a  definite  feeling  thet  in  both  the  Borvey  courses 
in  English  and  in  Social  Studies  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  course  should  lie  spent 
on  a  siiTvey  of  oxir  American  iiistoiy  and  literature.  In  fact,  I  believe  pretty  strongly 
that  we  should  go  Irom  our  own  heritage  to  that  of  our  forebears — irom  the  Kno~«n  to  the 
unknown.  Fe  reverse  our  educational  phiiocophy  as  the  courcee  noft  stand. 
Science  and  Mathematics 

For  both  the  Science  and  Matnematics  majors  I  recoamtind  that  we 
eliminate  the  survey  courset  for  them  in  theii'  respective  lielas.  Tite  iaea  of  their 
seeing  the  field  in  its  integrated  application  can  be  brought  about  otnerwise  in  a 
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better  rel&.tionbhip,  vthich  I   shell  clarify  below. 
The  Practicum 

The  original  pui'pose  ol   the  Practicuin  courses  h^s,  been  greatly 
mociified  or  eliminated.     Inte^sration  4OOB  and  science  4O4  hole  tc  the  basic  principle 
oi'  utilizing  the  student'  e  teaching  experience  and  working  witn  him  for  the  last  six 
weeks  he  is  in  college  to  make  his  ecperiences  more  functional,  but  in  no  other  Depart- 
ment do  I   fini  any  courae  LiL^t  even  p-rai^elu  t  pructicuu. 

Tnere  ib  no  Businesc  Education  num-jered  404.     English  404  it  *=   "Survej' 
of  Englisa  Literature".     French  4O4  i&  "i^oaern  Frencii  Literature".     Lc-tin  404  is 
"Lfxtin  Stitire" .     3p£-nish  404  i3  ''aIo«^eru  oydnieii  Liotxatui'-."  .     kc:  caeuiatic?  404  ifl 
"Retdiiiftti  and  LectioraE  in  itaineiaatics" .     &usic  4O4  ib  "aduderu  SjiapiK)nic  fonas". 
But  Science  404  ic  "Problsas  in  the  Teaching  of  Science" . 

Hon,  I   :;Ufcj-,2-^t   that   the  courbea  in  tae  "Pre- tic  uu'"   ue  reins  La  ted,   but 

thiit  instead  ol'  there  being  one  lor  tne  Integration  Departiaent  that  tluit  Department 

aoyx-3 
work  with  the  other  Departments  in  a  four  aeraester/Zcourse  with  vi^rious  ^iiaabere  of 

the  Integration  Departaient  being  assigned  to  wor^  with  the  subject  matter  Departaents 

in  A  correlated  program.     Thi  t  ^ould  pievent  the  dibcueiaions  in  Uifc  iepfcrtuienta  irom 

overlapping,     I  should  furtner  iiice  to  see  this  foor  point  course  integrate  the  whole 

field  of  the  »ajor  department  ehowin^  its  relationsnips  and  appiiuifcion  to   the 

entire  suDject  axte,  at.  ^leil  as   utilising  the  student' e  expci  fences  irj  practice  teaching 

and  helping  them  to  better  correlate  inforaiatiou  in  its  application  to  their  future 

needtj . 

ftlethods 

I   should  like  to  c-ee  the  methods,  ccurtec  brccdened  to  incli^  the 

utilisation  of  teaching  aids.     Each  student  should  know  how  to  opert.te  e  16  m.m.  sound 
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and  silent  film  projector,  en  opaque  projector,  b.  Ktereopticon,  &nd  ne  should  jtnow 
how  to  aake  muta  ior  projection  purpor^es.     lie  Bhould  iinow  vnere  to  secure  free  t-nd 
inexpensive  iat.teria.1?.     And  he  should  be  directed  ijQto  fi&y&  and  met-ns  oi  integrating 
his  subject  fliatter  field  with  the  broadened  intere.ste  of  hie  students.     It  should  be  a 
course  to  survey   the  pt.>5t  experiences  and  to  integr&te  those  experiences  into  t&ngible 
unite. 

It  woxiid  be  well  lor  Inte^ation  300B   to  be  correlated  with  the  various 
methods  coursejs,  at  ie&et  to  the  extent  of  hfrvinc;  lei.5on  pifcitts  worked  over  in  coopera- 
tion vsith  the  Intee^ration  Dep&rtaent  toid   -.ith  the  Dtp^^rtment  of  the  student's  a&jor. 
This  would   tend  to  eiiiainate  two  philosophies  of  approtch  in  the  observation  fcnd 
co\m£?.eling  oi    the     tucient  teacher,  when  he  is  already-   eufficientl/  rru3tr«t.ted. 

Student  Teacuin^ 

When  possible  I   should  be  gl&d  for  &  concentrated  study  of  the 
advisability   for  &t\Ments  to  ao  six  weeks  of  assistinfe  teaching  in  their  junior  i/ei^r, 
I  am  convinced  th&t  it  has  great  merit.     Then  I  should  su^^gest  six  weeks  of  student 
teaching  in  the  senior  year. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  having  a  convocation  of  la;jt  year's  graauate:^ 
about  Noveaiber,   to  see  nor  they  are  progresainj^,  what  problems  thc^'  need  help  in, 
and  wlMit  they  Qi^ve  to  advice  thikt  wcuia  help  in  the   totui  coliefce  rrograa.     Seniors 
should  be  invited  to  the  ccnfyrence  also. 

Tests  and  Meaaurestente 

It  seeme  to  lae  that  oxir  students  are  losing   some  opportunities  in  their 
work  in  tests  and  measiireaents .     I  believe  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea  for  those  la  the 
Integratioa  Department,    thosje  in  Mi^thematics   4OOA,  and  the  subjeot  matter  Departaients 
to  make  it  possible  lor  students  to  work  out  objective  teats  in  their  respective  De- 
par  txaents  which  woiila  have  a  iilgh  degree  of  validity. 

Clinics 


More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  phase  of  classroom  work.  All 
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departBsenta  should  report  any  student  to  the  Detin  of  Instruction  who  needs  help  in 
coaposition,  reading,  or  speecn.     Arrangements  woald  be  maae  with  the  proper  person  to 
assist  any  need;^   cage. 

Coi.n  position 

It  Is  recoffiffiended  tcet  this  ^orfe  be  oiore  closely  aupervieeci  by   the 
Head  of  the  Department  as  well  as  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Read in g 

All  fteehaeii  should  be  thoroughly  tested  *.t  the  bfeglxinint.  of  ecixol  and 
a  remedial  progi-aju  shouio  be  carried  ou  froa  the  first  for  tiioee  in  need,     TKls  has  been 
arranged  for- in  Dr.  Sperls's  prO(-;r£.ai. 

Speech 

Tests  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  English  20CB  should 
be  administered.  Pecorclingr.  of  all  necessary  casec  should  be  made  and  in  so  far  Q8 
possible  defects  shovild  be  reoiedied,  A  splendid  prograsi  has  been  started,  and  it  should 
in  no  may  be  i&odified. 

Field  Trips 

Some  dissatisfaction  w&e  occ-sioned  last  year  bectuse  of  field  trips.  I 
eutefeest  this  ycc<r  thf^t  ono  afternoon  e&cU  month  be  established  for  such  trips,  and  tii&t 
this  be  done  immediately  so  t!"a.t  faculty  members  m&y   plen  eccordingi^.  Then  all  Depart- 
ments should  be  held  to  th&t  particular  afternoon  except  for  extremely  eculiar  circum- 
stances, or  for  Saturday  trips.  Dr.  Morrison  would  approve  such  an  action  if  7-e  i^'ish 
to  carry  it  out. 

Couiia-jlia;':  ?ro^r£;jn 

Much  unhappiness  was  felt  because  of  over  indulgence  of  some  advisors  in 
the  expenditure  of  aoney  for  entertainment  l&tt  yefc.r.  Unrr.rt  -ffac  c:-.uced  in  tie  dormi- 
tories by  students  being  out  late  on  tripe.  It  woula  be  Vvell  for  the  faculty  to  know 
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thSit  it  is  not  fx   duty  to  defray  the  expen:ies  of  ^tucieats  at  shows  or  where  other 
outltiy  of  Eoney  is  necessary.  The  committee  on  counseiinfe;  shoula  set  fortii  guiding 
principles  lor  ccunyeling  etnd  make  &  few  speciiic  statements  as  to  wntit  it  is  and  is 
not. 

Ph^vslcal  Education 

It  fceeffifc  chat  »e  mut  t  ute   the  gj-mnasium  for  assembly  and  for  games  which 
necessitate  the  use  of  bleachers.  Immedieteiy  thereafter  the  girls  hiuve  to  use  the 
roooi  for  play.  CoiJ-d  v.e  not  have  paidaixiij  iaaae  to  cover  the  lower  ed^es  and  some  kind 
of  net  covers  to  keep  the  balls  from  falling  behind  the  teats?  In  triis  uray  they  could 
be  left  up  and  theie  would  not  be  the  conutant  inconvenience  that  now  exists. 

A'ssefflbly  ?rop:T&ms 

Many  more  assembly  programs  should  grow  cut  of  the  clascrooa  activities. 
Tlierefore,  it  is  my   purpose  to  insist  that  ail  Depaitments  survey  the  possibility  of 
being  reoponi)ibie  for  at  least  one  asseably  prOfcraa  during  the  year.  Apparently 
students  attend  well  only  when  those  among  theaseives  stage  the  program. 

Faculty  Meetings 

It  ifiriil  ue  well  before  setting  the  dt.te  ior  facility  aeetintS  to  see 
wheti  there  are  no  extension  classes,  and  ae  few  laboratory  classes  at.  possible. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  uates  are  announced  at  tae  iirst  of  the  year  it  will  be 
well  to  announce  each  meetint^  at  lea;it  three  days  in  u.dvance,  or  on  Monday  preceding 
the  iseeting  each  tiuie.  The  same  holds  for  council  meetings. 

Summer  gchool  anu  Extension 

These  shoula  be  anticipated  sufficiently  in  advance  so  ti:iat  bulletins 
can  be  mailed  to  prospective  students  in  ample  time. 

The  faculty  members  enould  be  more  evenly  Dal&ncea  for  the  two  sumiper 
terms.  Graduate  students  prefer  worK  with  the  regular  college  staff  to  professors 
from  elsewhere,  it  seems. 
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As  has  been  euggeeted  by  the  President,  more  centers  should  be 


established. 


VI.  Pei'Eonfcl  Activities 

Public  School  Consultations  or  Vieitations 
East  Rutherford  High  School 
Edgemont  Elementarj-  Scnool 
Mt*  Hebron  Junior  High  School 
High  School 

Teachers  College  High  School 
Wectirood  High  School 
Ridgewood  High  School 
Gl-en  Rock  Junior  High  School 
Barringer  High  School 
Bergen  Junior  College 
Marshall  School 
Clifton  High  School 

Education  Conferences  Attended 


East  Rutherford 

Montclair 

Montclair 

Montclair 

Montclair 

Westwood 

Ridgewood 

Glen  Rock 

Newaric 

Teaneck 

South  Orange 

Clifton 


Vocational  counseling 

Testing  prograxc 

Reading  clinics 

Reading  clinic 

Inspection  and  supei^vision 

Counseling-vocation&l 

Couneeling- vocational 

Co^Jnseling- vocational 

Counseling-Tocationa.1 

Counseling-vocational 

Citizensalp  coimseling 

Observation 


District  Educational  Committee  for  Service  Men 

New  Jersey  Teachers  Conference 

State  Erincipals  Meeting 

Hew  Jersey  Teachers  Conference 

Conference  on  Russian  Intercultui-al  Relatione 

Hew  York  University  Cliib 

President  Constts-nce  Warren 
New  York  Times  Round  Table 

Service  Men'  s  Educt-tion 
Progressive  Education  Association 
Middle  Atlantic  States  Secondary  School  laepectors' 
Conference 

Public  Addresses  Given 


Caldwell  October  2 
Seton  Hall  October  12 
Trenton  October  25 
Trenton  Dece^iiber  5 
New  York  December  7 
January  15 

January  20 

New  York        February  2 

New  York        April  17 


First  Congregational  Church  of  Montclair,  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 

Lion's  Club  of  Montclair,  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 

Lodi  Rotary  Club,  Trends  in  Education 

Montclair  Union  Congregational  Church,  Education  in  the  Army 
and  How  It  If  ill  Influence  Public  Education 

Forum — Onion  Congregational  Church,  Racial  Relations 

Annual  Ladies'  Night — Montclair  Optiaiist  Club,  Post  War  Edu- 
cation 

Woman' s  Club  Upper  Montclair,  The  Returning  Service  Man 

Montclair  Heights  Club,  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 

Essex  County  Parent-Tea cner  Association,  Charttcter  Education 


Eetiaated  Attendance 
Sept.  21  100 

Oct.  7         40 
Nov.  15        50 


Jan.  18 

250 

Mar.  k 

40 

Apr.  24 

100 

Apr.  20 

75 

May  1 

15 

May  21 

350 
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P-gbllcations 

Trends  in  Education  —  Moiitcl&ir  Tiaies  —  Noveiiiber  9 

Predicted  Post  War  Education  —  May  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  AseociaLiou  of  American 
Colleges 

Extra-Corrieiil&r  Activities  Sponsored 

Advisor  to  Student  Government  Association 

Advisor  to  the  College  Yearoook  Staff 

Advisor  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Adviser  to  the  Intercultural  Club 

Advisor  to  a  unit  of  fourteen  students,  a;- signed 

Clmperonage  frequently 

This  has  been  a  pleasurable  year  for  me.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation  in  setting  the  environment  whicn  has  been  conducive  to  a  busy 
but  happy  program. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  D.  Messick 

Dean  of  Instruction 
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Trends  and  I)«velopm«nt8 

%arollfflent 

In  September  19^1  a  total  of  673  student s  rnpreeenting  all  the  coxinties 
of  the  State  except  Cape  May  and  GHoucester  enrolled  in  the  undergraduate 
division.  Of  this  number  60g  vere  women  including  2  out  of  state  residents 
and  65  were  men. 

AKALTSIS  OF  S^BOLLl^iT 
Table  I    Undergraduate  Dirlsion,  Oct.  19^^  by  Counties 


County 


Mm 


Wqm«n 


Total 


Atlantic 

«» 

Bergen 

i 

Burlington 

-1 

Camden. 

<», 

Gape  May 

»^ 

Cumberland 

♦ 

Xss«x 

50 

dloueester 

« 

Htidson 

u 

Hunterdon 

m- 

Mercer 

4». 

Middlesex 

'«» 

Monaouth 

1 

Morris 

1 

Ocean 

«» 

Fassaio 

lU 

Salen 

mm 

Soaerset 

m 

Sussex 

*m 

Union 

2 

Warren 

« 

Out  of  State 

. 

TOTALS 

^55 

h 

76 

2 

9 

9 

231 

61 
1 
1 
8 

12 
11 

3 

1 

7 

S 

H3 
U 
2 


u 

2 
5 

9 
261 

72 
1 
1 
8 

13 
12 

3 

133 

1 

7 

S 

U 
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Diitrlbutlon  ^7  countlM  February  1,  19U5  shoved  a  total  of  663  etudenti 
from  th«  »aae  counties  and  out  of  state  residents  as  September.  The  niiniber  of 
women  enrolled  was  597  and  the  men  66. 


Table  II 


AIULLTSI8  07  MmUMSSf 

Undergreduate  DlTlslon,  Feb,  V^^  by  Coxmtles 


Cpujity 


Men 


■•^oiaen 


Total 


Atlantic 
Bergen 

Burling  on 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Sesex 

Cloucestpr 

Hxidson 

Hunterdon 

Meroer 

Middlesex 

Mono  mth 

Morris 

Oeean  - 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Wmrren 

Out  of  State 

TOTALS 


26 

15 


1 
1 

15 


2 


3 

Ik 
z 
k 

mm 

g 
229 

59 
1 
1 

6 

12 
11 

2 
122 

1 

7 

8 

Ul 

k 

? 

5Q7 


3 

80 

2 

k 

% 
255 

{k 
1 

1 

6 

13 
12 

2 

137 

1 

7 
8 

^^3 

U 

2 


The  distribution  of  e.arollment  by  departmentE  for  October  I9UU  and  for 
Ftburary  19^5  is  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV  which  follow, 

ANALYSIS  07  1NIK)LI.HSNT 
Table  HI   Underf^raduate  Division,  Oct.  19liU 

IHstributlon  by  Departments  and  Classes 


CUBJaiCULA 

YE/^  i;i  COLLaGB 

Jlrst 

Second   Third 

7o-arth 

Totals 

Men 

Women 

7or  Secondary 

Int.     Begolar 

Teachers 

Treshmen  Treshmmi 

Easiness 

2       15 

9     7 

16 

U9 

k 

\  ^5 

Sngllsh 

17      52 

U6     3^ 

32 

131 

10 

171 

Language 

11       Vl 

21      16 

If 

93 

g 

90 

MathenaticB 

1         32 

33     IS 

19 

109 

lU 

^5 

Science 

U       2S 

16     Ik 

T 

69 

9 

60 

Social  Studies 

13       50 

ki            29 

30 

163 

IS 

iU5 

Hasio 

h 

d«>                 mm 

U 

2 

2 

TOTALS 

3k            212 

166     118 

123 

m 

65 

60s 
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AKALT3IS  OF  HPBOX*UaKf 
TabU  IT         Undwrgraduat©  Blvlflon.  i>u,  I9U5 
Ify  d«p£jrtm«nts  r^nd  ola«sae 


/i 


CURitlCULi 


l&AS.  IK  0OLL16O3I 


Firtt 


Second        Thlr^      Fourth      y->t??l8       Men     Voiaaa 


For  3«condr:ry 


Int.  RegttlCiT 

frgshman  Freghmfa 


Btttlnc«8 

k 

lU 

Kogllah 

12 

5U 

lAfteua^ 

i^ 

24 

Mathaaatie* 

u 

30 

Scianea 

H 

* 

Soeled  Studlaa 

XO 

H2 

Hatic 

,,2 

_i 

fOfALS 

To 

lg<5 

7 

T 

15 

51 

37 

3'^ 

«5 

19 

11^ 

59 

ao 

17 

l« 

IH 

6 

50 

31 

29 

• 

,-1 

■<» 

90 

125 

XI5 

U7 

110 

66 
162 

h 


13 


22 


66 


175 
SO 

97 

58 
xUo 

5S7 


The  advanced  atandlri^g  aiuda.its  admit  tad  durlrig  19UH»H5  totp.Xed  2S.     Ilia 
dittHbutlnn  by  eXaaaae  vass  aophoaorat  17t  Jwiora  XO*  aanlors  X»     Bietrlbution 
I37  dapartnante:  Buainas*  0.  XD^liah  IX,  Langaaga  5«  MetlianaHea  3*  ^alanca  ^, 
and  Soeial  ^itiidiaa  ^. 

•Jhera  vas  aa  increase  In  tha  ntBil>ar  of  antrsnt«  In  X9^*^J'5«     ^ii  inoraasa 
hat  baan  aidtd  "by  a  rctcrultiru;;  prograai  opavatlas  la  oonnaction  vlth  the  Inta^ 
Tatloa  orflca.    A  oataXogua  sy^stota  aontalnin^  aaaiaa  of  prospective  etxidaats, 
addraseas,  achooXa,  tovne,  eltias,  aad  counties  has  'bean  astabXlBhad  in  our 
office,     ^araral  soureea  ftuppXy  thaaa  data  naTiMXjrt  atii^ant^teachars,  faeuXty 
aaabera,  lxig:h  aohooX  ^jiidanea  eonaalXors,  raqioeats  froei  protpaets  th^ssalvet, 
and  our  aluisni  stamberB.     In  addition  the  affective  ^>rork  doaa  by  Br.  ^kt^ai  aa 
raerultiag  *»fficer  ^T\n^  the  s^rln^  term  Inoreaaed  the  number  of  persionaX 
contact*  and  interview*  vith  prospective  st\id-»at»  for  X9U5-J+6.     An  Indication 
of  the  iJicrease  in  the  oonber  of  students  is  aXso  thovn  by  th?^  enrolla«at  of 
Tetf^racB  return in^r.     A  detailed  report  of  thla  is  ©ontained  la  the  Bepori  of 
the  Director  of  Pars -nneX. 

It  is  Interest Ittjg  to  note  the  coffitiaria-ttn  of  enrollment  flrores  for  the 
yaara  19U0«Ul  and  19*^^5,     !»  Beptea-ber  IS^^  Just  before  our  entry  Into  the 
"ar  the  total  ftnrollnent  vas  66?  atadents.     IHurtni;  19l+'uii.5  the  totaX  vas  673. 
The  distribution  by  cXasaes  in  X^^Uo-hX  was  apT>roxi?retaly  I67.     I'ha  nm!b.«!r  of 
freshnea  exceeded  the  oth»»r  cXasfies  only  sXi^htXy.     Sinoa  XPiiO^Ul  the  nuaber 
entering  as  fresh-^en  has  increased  considerably  and  tha  average  sorelXed  la 
tha  so-^horaore,  Jimior,  s.nd  senior  classes  has  decreased.     Sliis  dacr<«kafte  in 
the  upp-r  olasees  h»8  been  due  to  the  drsif  t ,  enlistment,  aad  acceXerRtl-,n. 
TabXe  T  lllustr&tes  the  ehansae  acoordinir  to  classes,  departsMAta,  aad 
personnel. 
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Taw.  y    8S35^ilgultii'i.eJ!2i;^?f  I?uoJ,x  ^  iguu-us 

September  19AA- 


A,  SnroIl»«nt  by  claBses 


Class 

I9U0-UI 

I'reshmen 

17s 

Int.Preshraen 

• 

Sophomorei 

166 

Juniora 

160 

Seniors 
TOTALS 

16^ 
6S7 

212 

118 


B,     2nrollrrient  by  dsTjart'^'sents 

ig^KVlll  19¥w'.!5                                        / 

Trsshsisn  Sophomores  Jimlors  Seniors  JVvshinen  So  homores  Juniors  Seniors       i 

Bus.Kd.             27                 a               27              6  17                  9                 7             16 


Xnglish  36  37                59             UU  69                 U€                3^              32              1' 

L&rgua^s  31  26                I6              52  k2                 21                I6             19              <] 

Mathemfit5cs  ?9  SD              23             18  39                 33               18             19             i 

Music  -  ^•-  U.-.C 


Science  I6  22  19  I6  32  I6  lU  7 

Soc.st.        _2a  -iO-Ji-E  jl  ,  H  29         30 

Totals     178      iSb     160     163      25b      166     US     123 


0,  Pers  nnel 


lolK)-ln  iqUU-Hj 


Men  223  65 

Wo««n  UUU  608 

Totals  Wf  Wi 

The  above  table  shows  there  was  an  increase  In  the  nunb^r  enr^^lled  in 
English,  fethewatics,  .and  Social  Studi??s,  while  decreases  wer^  indlcat<>d  in 
Business  Eduoation,  Language,  and  Science.  The  establishr^ent  of  a  major  in  Music 
was  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  beginning  with  the 
school  ye&r  19U'Us5, 

The  State  limitations  to  departraentel  enrollaents  will  effect  the  nuaiber 
adaltted  to  each  dep&rtiaent  for  the  year  19^5-^^6,  We  shall  be  permittpd  to  enroll 
only  a  designated  nuisb'^r  of  students  in  each  department  as  follows:  Business  3^t 
^glish  38,  Latin  IS,  French  1«,  Spanish  2U,  Mathera^jtics  38,  Music  18,  Science  38 
and  Social  Studies  ^B,     ^he  quotas  ere  to  be  filled  In  order  of  rank  of  applicants. 
Ve  Bay  admit  student  to  his  second  choice  major  if  he  does  not  qualify  In  the 
original  quota. 

The  accelerated  progrmn  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  tepch^r  short- 
age during  tht»  war  period  began  dxirlng  19Ul«H2,  This  pro-prpju  made  it  pospible 
for  students  to  be  gr«durted  in  three  school  ye' rs  and  three  eumer  terras.   In  the 
sujnmer  tern  of  twelve  we«ks  for  the  school  year  19-'''*^5  of  the  underiSTPduate  div* 
ision  the  distribution  by  classes  and  deprrt-nents  is  shown  In  Table  VI 
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ARALTSIS  0?  Sy'SOLLMETT 


Tal>l«  n 

Undergrsdust©  Dlvlsioa  by 

Classea  and 

D«ppi 

rtnents 

May  22- June  30, 

iq^iH 

OUHRICULA 

YS^.R 

II?     COUlCr^ 

For  Secondary 

Teechera 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

K«n 

Wonen 

Businett 

U 

9 

11 

2h 

H 

20 

Engl i ah 

6 

17 

-   IS 

10 

51 

U 

H7 

Lang^.g9 

7 

7 

6 

7 

27 

3 

2U 

M&thttmatics 

9 

lU 

12 

6 

Ul 

5 

36 

Music 

• 

* 

> 

» 

«» 

« 

• 

Science 

3 

2 

3 

7 

15 

1 

lU 

So c. Studies 

10 

Ji 

-la 

-g 

-5li 

10 

l4i4 

TOTALS 

35 

53 

5S 

212 

27 

155 

Malysle  of 
Additional  Enrollment 
July  6,  19^-^1+ 

Business  X 

Sngllsh 

Lajigas-ge 

Katheaatles        1 

Music 

Science  1 

Soo.  Studies       ____ 

TOTALS  3 


1 

3 

1 


1 
9 


2 

3 

1 
1 

«» 
2 

13 


2 

3 
1 
1 

2 
Jt 

13 


The  first  six  weeks  8u:nraer  tens  of  212  plus  the  addltlonel  enroll-rent 
during  the  lest  six  veeks  term  of  1^  students  in  th«  undergraduate  division 
totaled  225.   In  the  extension  division  the  number  attending  for  twelve  weeks 
was  9»  and  in  second  six  weeks  the  nar.her  in  attendance  was  233«  The  totsl 
attendance  for  undergraduate  and  extension  divisions  was  U67.  A  detailed 
report  of  extension  enrollment  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Extension, 
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Trends  Of  Th«  Aocalerated  Prograa 

I  Surollment 

A,  Th#  Perc#nta|r#  Of  Yuarl?-  Frftthraan  Enrollment  Admitted  Sach  Term, 

September  January  Uay  July 

I9U?  •  Sl.Sji  i9U3  -  15.6^  19H^  -  2,2^  I9H3  -  .7^ 

19U3  -  go.i  i<5UU  -  15,3  iq?-iH  -  3.^*  19^4  -.1. 

19^1+  -  85.2  I9U5  -  12.1  IC1U5  -     ,6  1«^H5  -1,9 

B»  P«roentai;«  Of  I«arly  Enrollment  In  Attendance  During  Sunwaer  Sessions 

19U;5  -  59f^ 
XoUU  -  37 
I9U5  -  *29.9 

C,  In  I9U2  the  trend  tovard  acceleration  Increased,     Hovever,  during 
the  year  19^^-^5  the  r«f=:;lstr'  tlon  figures  show  th;  t  the  Bia,ir.rlty  of 
the  students  are  pursuing  a  regular  non^accelerated  program, 

19l}l|-45  RegistretlonJ     Regalor  non-accelerated  63. 7i^ 

Accelerated  one  term  22,3 

Accelerat?'d  t -o  teras  12,U 
Accelerated  three  terms      l.U 

D,  Student  Personnel  Changed 

Men(Sept)  Women  (Sept)  Total  IlnrolUent 

19U2  •  190  19U2  -  506         iqU2  -  696 

19U3  -  57  19^"^  -  50U  19U3  -  ^61 

19UU  -  65  19^^  -  603  19Ui;  -  673 

II  Bffects  On  Pro«r«a 

A.  Since  I9U?  more  class  sections  vere  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  wished  to  accelerate, 

19U2  -  212  sections 
I9U  •  2U6  sections 

B,  Class  enrollments  varied  in  the  fsll  eeraeater  of  19>iU  the  smallest 
class  listed  3  students;  the  lar^^eet  class  65;  ^tA   the  average  class 
listed  25  students, 

0,  Daring  19-i'-  the  ma.lorlty  at   students!, did  not  des5re  to  complete  the 
acceleration, 

I>,  The  average  scholaetlo  velg:ht'sd  s^ccres  of  the  regular  non-accelerated 
students  RS  compered  '•♦Ith  those  accelerating  I9*  U  shows » 

Mon-accelerated  ^^jSpoelernted 

Treshmen  average    2,5U  2,70 

Sophomore  avemice   2,78  2.65 

Jujilor  avpra.^e     2,89  2,75 

Total  average  -  - 2.73  * 2.70 
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III  Oreduates 

A  flkoteh  etudy  of  the  graduating  clatoes  May  19U2-Augu8t  19^5  reveals? 
A,  Sffeot  of  accelerptlon  on  ntuB"ber  of  students  graduated. 


Date  of  Oraduetlon 

Kuinb«>r  Gradnatpd 

Way  19^'- 2 

153 

Jan.l9'-3 

125 

May  I9U3 

29 

ATig.l9U3 

116 

Mayl9UU 

59 

Aug.l^UU 

53 

May  I9U5 

72 

Aug,19U5 

51 

B.  In  these  graduating  classes  tO!ne  students  pureaed  the  reE!;ular 
non-accelerated  pro^^am,  others  accelerated, 

1.  Dlstrlhutlon 


Date 

Koa-accel er at ed 

Accelerated 

May  I9H2 

50^ 

50^ 

Jan.l9Jl3 

9 

91 

May  19'-' 3 

75 

25 

A»ag.l9U3 

.. 

100 

May  19UU 

uo 

60 

Auga9U^ 

. 

100 

May  I9H5 

37.5 

62.5 

Aug. 19^5 

- 

100 

2.  Arerage  Weighted  Scores  of  Or?duates  Compared 
Son-accelerated  3 •20 
Accelerated     3»-- 

3«  Average  age  at  graduation  during  the  period  I<ay  19^?-Augast  19^5 
%ras  a  proximately  21  years  1  aonth. 

k.   Placement  follov-up  li&y   19HP-Augu8t  I9U5 

Teaching  39.^/^ 

Service  29.5 

Business  21.1 
Further  Study  l.U 
Unknowa        S.U 

lY  Su-nmary 

Majority  of  students  enter  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  college  year . 
Attendance  during  summer  terns  shovs  a  decrease,  Heglstratlons  of  19''''^-U5  shov  thrt 
interest  In  acceleration  hss  heoome  less,  ^here  has  heen  an  Increase  In  the  nuaber 
of  vomen  students  enrolled.  Pupil  load  Is  unpred^ctcble.  v/elghted  scores  of  non- 
accelerated and  accelerated  students  do  not  seem  to  vary  'nuch,  however,  the  non- 
accelerated scores  are  slightly  higher.  There  is  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
students  In  each  graduating  class,  hence  ve  are  not  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  acceleration  was  established.  Hot  a  large  percentage  aided  teacher  ehortag*. 
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Chraduata  Students 

The  grfc^duf*te  student*  who  received  the  Master  of  Arte  degree  In  I9U0-UI 
ware  seventy-elx.  In  19UiuU5  tventy-flve  graduate  students  received  the  degree, 
Posslhly  the  decreese  in  this  nuaher  was  a  result  of  the  war  period.  Soma  students 
varft  called  Into  the  Service,  and  othere  found  it  difficult  to  attend  coorees  whan 
transportetion  difficulties  prevailed.  An  analysis  of  each  dapertment  of  the 
graduate  division  Indlcfitlng  the  nu-nher  of  students  matriculated  in  at.cli  department 
and  the  dates  of  the  last  courses  attended  is  shown  in  Table  VII 

AtTT^irDANCS  THEIIIK  IK  aRA3DAT:3  DIVISICU, 
Table  VII    Showing  Total  Kumbpr  Matriculated  On  July  1,  I9U5 
In  ?*ech  Department  And  Number  Of  This  Total  Vliioh 
Attended  Their  Last  Courses  On  Speoifiad  Years. 


Department 

Total 
Present 

Matriculants 

Adsinistration  & 

Supervision 

93 

Snglish 

73 

Langoaga  (discontinued) 

MathesE'tics 

27 

Personnel  A 

Crui  dance 

U5 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Totals 

357 

1937  193G  1939  19^^  19^J1  19^'?  19U3  19UU  19U5 


3 

k 

1 
2 

if 


5 
6 


2 

h 

29 


lU 

19 


5 


1$ 

12 


10 

7 


17 
11 

8 


7 

3 


6  5 

2 

IH  ^ 

5??  21 


7 

5 


6 

h 

10 

33 


21 
13 

h 
9 


This  table  should  be  read  »s  follows*  Of  the  total  of  93  matriculated  in  Ada- 
inistration  and  Supervision,  one  student  attended  his  last  course  in  1937 

three  students  attended  their  last  courses  in  193^  ate. 
In  other  words,  a  nuniber  of  graduate  students  have  been  unable  to  continue  their 
graduate  studies  during  the  depression  and  war  periods.  The  Adiainlstrative  Council 
has  acted  on  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  matriculated  more  than  five  yeers  and 
the  Dean  and  Department  Heads  have  written  each  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

ATTALTSIS  07  GHADtJATlCS 
Table  VIII   Distribution  by  D«parta«nts 

Students  Receiving  A.M.  Degrea 
Hay  I9H5 

Fot  previously  eligible  Previously  eligible     Total 
for  Certificate         for  Certificate 


Hga. 


'"omen 


Adainlstrrition  A 

Supervision 

0 

0 

Bngli  sh 

0 

0 

Me  them.'  tics 

@ 

0 

Personnel  & 

Guidance 

0 

0 

Science 

0 

0 

Social  Studies 

«£ 

Ji 

Totals 

0 

0 

en 

woRien 

M«n 

Woaisn 

7 

3 

T 

5 
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7 

4» 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

5 

0 
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0 
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Talsltt  Till  has  a  "bearing  on  resident  work  in  the  gradnste  division  vhich 
nov  shows  signs  of  increasing.  All  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  graduates 
have  previously  ohtained  their  teaching  certificates. 

Staff  Changes 

Miss  Charlotte  G.  Marshall  retired  as  Registrar  JvlLj   1,  19^5- 
Kiss  Trances  Van  Etten  was  appointed  Registrar  July  1,  19^5.  Miss  Dorothea 
Wiersma  was  appointed,  March  19^'"  as  temporary  assistant  to  the  Registrar, 
Mrs.  Esther  Spangeman  was  appointed  to  Miss  Wiersma's  place  OctoTser  19^5« 

Heconuaendat  iont 

I  wish  to  reoomaend  that: 

X.  ''%  continue  the  present  system  of  recruiting  freshmen. 

2.  We  modify  our  accelerated  program  so  thrt  the  scheduling  of  the 
classes  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  concerned, 

"3.  Special  consideration  "be  given  Yeterans  who  wish  to  matriculate. 

U.  Provide  for  one  commencement  at  which  time  "both  May  and  August 
candidates  participate  in  all  the  senior  activities. 

5.  Registration  "be  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  six  weeks 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  six  weeks  of  the  summer 
texia. 

6.  We  establish  a  fee  for  late  registrations, 

7.  A  recruiting  program  for  graduate  students  be  undertaken. 

Studies  Made 

Trends  Of  The  Accelerrtcd  Program 
Trends  of  Matriculsted  Graduate  Students 


Respectfully  submitted,  '  Vs^ 

Frances  Van  St ten,  Registrar 
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REPORT  OF  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1944-  1945 

I,   Trends  and  Developments 

1,  Adjustments. relative  to  war  needs t 

This  report  of  necessity  inust  be  brief.  Ideas  will  be 
outlined  rather  than  given  complete  exposition. 

a.  Developments  in  College  ^igh  ^chool  as  a  whole j 

1)  School  spirit  better  last  year  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

2)  Progreon  of  athletics  complete  in  every 
respect  both  formal,  competitive,  and 
recreational,  ^his  required  much  work 
after  school  and  on  weekends.  Canning 
trips  and  weekend  trips  were  conducted 

by  the  director  and  by  many  of  the  parents. 

3)  War  contributions  were  unusually  high  for 
our  small  school. 

4)  War  services  in  the  various  communities 
from  which  our  students  come  were  complete 
and  constant* 

6)  ^e  responses  for  all  kinds  of  service  were 
instant  and  in  results  they  were  always 
far  above  the  original  requests. 

6)  Our  waiting  list  has  almost  doubled  during 
the  war  period. 

b.  Developments  in  ^glish 

1)  Unusual  work  in  the  Western  Culture  experiment, 

2)  The  10th  grade  English  classes  maintained 
constant  and  immediate  contacts  with  all  war 
efforts. 

3)  Profes-sor  ^ohn's  work  with  our  12th  grade  in 
building  up  high  idealism  for  service. 

4)  Miss  ^alietndro's  work  with  our  8th  grade. 
Its  spiritual  quality  is  most  helpful. 

5)  Dr.  Krauss's  interest  in  the  individual 
scholastic  needs  of  our  11th  grade. 
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c*  Social  Studies 


1)  Western  culture  program  of  Dr.  Snyder 

2)  Mr«  ^ye  's  quiet,  sincere  leadership  in  our  P.A.Dt 
class*  Most  helpful  in  these  stirring  times* 

3)  i'iredtion  toward  critical  thinking  by  Dr.  Gage  in 
our  American  History  classes. 


d.  Language 


1)  The  function  of  the  languages  in  our  present 
crisis  and  the  interpretations  of  world  cultures 
were  emphasized  at  all  times* 

2)  The  realia  of  the  department  and  its  uses 

3)  The  demonstrations  constantly  used  by  the  teachers 
of  this  department 

4)  The  contacts  maintained  with  the  public  school!  \ 
by  this  department  were  most  unusual  for  the 
period  of  the  war* 


e*  Science 


1)  Constant  contacts  with  all  war  implications 

2)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  General  Science 
were  war  subjects* 

S)  Almost  all  of  our  children  take  all  the  science 
they  can  get* 


f*  Mathematics 


1)  Our  12th  grade  is  outstanding*  Students  who 
completed  this  course  all  were  placed  in  positions 
of  unusual  service  during  the  war* 

2)  Professor  Mallory*s  functional  program  deserves 
and  has  obtained  national  recognition. 

3)  Mrs*  Davis's  work  is  thorough  and  systematically 
accomplished* 


The  unity  of  effort  noticeable  in  the  year  of  1943-1944  continued 
throughout  the  past  year*  The  war  may  help  here,  but  I  attribute  our 
success  to  our  splendid  faculty  leadership*  Our  entire  faculty  seems  proud 
of  our  school,  proud  of  our  children  and  are  motivated  by  an  intense  desire 

to  make  our  institution  useful  and  inspiring*   I  think  our  demonstration 
school  achieves  more  ^y  what  it  is  thfen  ^y  ^i^hat  it  attempts  ^^  ^^^ 
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II,  Observations  in  the  ^boratory  School 

The  number  of  observations  has  remained  satisfactorily  high  during 
the  period  of  acceleration.  "We  have  fallen  slightly  in  this  part  of  our 
program*   ^his  will  continue  until  we  return  to  our  regular  schedule. 
Our  time  is  shortened  and  the  dmands  of  scholastic  preparation  restricted 
to  three  years  of  college  do  not  increase  the  numbers  of  observations. 


English 

1900 

Mathematics 

2100 

Social  Studies 

2000 

Science 

1000 

Language 

1400 

P.T.A. 

1000 

Miscellaneous 

400 

Total!  9800 

Enrollment 

III.-  

We  have  from  160  to  175  students  of  wqual  male  and  female 
distribution  during  each  school  year.  Our  waiting  lists  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  give  o\jr  school  any  enrollment  the  physical  equipment  of  our 
school  plant  and  the  educational  requirements  of  our  institution  make 
possible. 


IV,  Recommendations 

1.  A  little  more  care  in  reporting  observations  by  the  faculty. 
I  am  sure  we  are  missing  some  of  the  numbers  which  would  aid  us  in  giving 
us  our  numbers  report  a  better  showing. 

2.  We  should  replace  the  furniture  of  our  classrooms  with  new 
furniture  more  comfortable  to  our  students  and  adjusted  to  the  physical 
needs  of  our  smaller  children. 

3.  Our  guidance  cards  and  records  equi^ent  should  be  completely 
modernieed. 

4.  A  careful  record  of  the  war  efforts  of  our  graduates  should 
be  made.  It  is  distinctive  and  this  record  factually  completed  would  be 
of  inestimable  use  to  our  high  school  and  to  the  college. 

5.  A  careful  record  of  the  achievements  of  our  students  should 
now  be  compiled.  He  are  graduating  leaders  and  their  achievements  and 
the  function  of  our  educational  program  in  influencing  this  leadership 
would  be  helpful  in  educational  study. 


n.^>-n.    '^ 


Director  of  the  College  High  Schoo^l. 


^^* 
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TABLE  OF  CONTLNTS 
1944-1945 


1.  Club,  Clasi.  and  Organization  Meetings 

A,  Hfeguiar  Club  Meetings 

B,  Special  Meetings 

2.  Social  Affairs 

S.  College  Advidoiy  Groups 

4.  Picnics 

5.  Trips  Away  froia  Collet^e 

6.  Miscellaneous  Activities 

7.  Coarerences 

8.  Part-Title  Work  Outdide  College 
9«  Student  Abeences 

10.  Dormitories 

11.  Social  Conipetence 

12.  Hospital  Service  Plan 
15.  Conclusion 
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CLUB,  CLASS  AUD  ORG.^IZATION 

MEETl2iGS 
1944-1945 


l"' 


RjvGULmI  MKLTII^GS 


Ruos 

117 

Organ  Pi-actice 

720 

857 

Ghapin 

65 

Adminietration 

Building 

529 

College  H.S. 

9 

SPECIAL  MEiiTIi^GS 

RUSB 

14 

Ghapin 

7 

Administration 

Building 

45 

College  H.S. 

4 

TOTAL  filELTIIJGS  SCHEDULED  IN  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 

Russ  851 

Ghapin  70 

Administration  Building  572 

College  High  School  16 
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OSV 
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REGULAR 

CLUB  MLEIIiMGS 

1944  -45 

CLUBS 

NUMBER  OF  ME£.1IWGS 

PLACE 

1  oer  mo. 

2  Der  mo.   No»  Per  mo. 

Total  per  yr. 

\ 

Aldornia 

X 

9 

Russ 

Aphesteon 

z 

' 

9 

Chapin 

Choir 

8 

72 

Room  24 

Choral  Speaking 

z 

9 

Russ 

Classical 

X   . 

9 

Russ 

Clio 

X 

9 

Chapin 

Coamercial 

X 

9 

Russ 

Commuters 

X 

9 

Room  4 

Creative  Writing 

X 

18 

Room  2 

Dance 

4 

56 

Room  4 

Geograpl:^ 

X 

■ 

9 

Room  26 

11  Circolo  Italiano 

X 

9 

Russ 

International  Relati 

ons 

— ' 

Club 

X 

9 

Chapin 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

X 

9 

Chapin 

La  TertuUa  Espanola 

L     X 

9 

Russ 

Le  Cercle  Francais 

X 

9 

Russ 

Orchestra 

4 

56 

Room  24 

Players 

X 

9 

College  H.S. 

Ptoetry 

X 

9 

College  H.S. 

Pro  Musica 

X 

9 

Russ 

Psychology 

X 

9 

Chapin 

fiohwec 

X 

9 

Chapin 

Science 

X 

18 

Chapin 

Sigma  Phi  Mu 

X 

, 

9 

Chapin 

Student  Government 

Association 

X 

18 

Faculty  Lunch  Rm. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

X 

18 

Room  8 

(Regular  Practice 

three  ti^es  weekly) 

Men' s  Athletic  Association 

, 

INACTIVE  CLUBS 

Band 

Debating 

Team            Forum 

Junior 

C  hoir 

Program  Bureau 

Women's  ( 
CLUBS 

}lee  Club 
INACTIVE  DUE  TO  THE  WAR 

Agora 


Artsmen 


Senate 


Tribe 


bv 


QdUdO 


ale 


nxc, 
nio 


*S    L 


Giq^iiiij 


b    C.cr-., 


.1Y    T9CI    iBiOi 

.ooi  nel  *cK        .ooi  190 

> 

•Off.  19a  X 

e 

« 

X 

e 

X 

n 

sv 

8 

'.:.■  u 

e 

X 

'iOl^- 

e 

X 

_    

e 

X 

ollC 

G 

X 

laioi^iiiL 

e 

X 

aiaJ/.f-'.' 

81 

X 

gnid-iiW  avi  I 

35 

^ 

e 

X 

^V   a. 

t 

X 

ooaiJJBil  oI< 

aaoiJ-sIsH  Ifinol^aa- 

G 

X 

e 

X 

iq  t^tx^a 

e 

X         filOi 

e 

X 

3. 
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^ 

JB'- 

6 

X 

81 

6 

X 

\"ij  'ju  1 

G 

• 

X 

Bolawii  0-7^ 

6 

A 

\3olorio\ 

e 

X 

09Wri^ 

61 

JC 

eoc3  i ; 

e 

X 

uM  ixiq  ^ 

Jaou-iiiev   "    ' 

81 

X 

ii 

8i 

. 

aoliisioo&BA 

oid-aIc:)A  a'naa.^ 
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i^ii 

'(/sail) 

i 

a  a'aaU 
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1944-1945 


Bureau  of  Student  Publicatioas 
Montciarion 
Quarterly 
La  Campana 
Arrowhead 


Bi-monthly  newspaper 
Creative  writings  and  drawings 
College  Yearbook 
Freshman  Handbook 


Classes 

Freshman  Class 
Sophomore  Class 
Junior  Class 
Senior  Class 


The  foregoing  hold  meetings  only  when  necessary  to  conduct 
their  individual  business. 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


1944-1945 


Colleige  Clubs: 


spt.  25 

L.  3 

t.  18 

3t.  19 

|3t.  26 

bv.  Zl 

sc.  4 

ec.  4 

ec.  4 

ac.  5 

BC.  6 

BC.  7 

ec.  7 

ec.  7 

ec.  22 

HH.  25 

l»b.  26,27 

pr.  10 

pr.  12,12,14 

pr.  IS 

pr.  16,17,18 

ay  19 


Club  officers  and  advisere 
Clxeerleadert;  group 
Coniauterfc  Club 
League  ol  Wo:aen  Voters 
Plai,"fe-rs 

Clic  Cake  Sale 

Student  Government  Association  Social  Coiiiiiiittee 
Span! Kb  Ciub 

Wo.ueu' £  Atiilebic  Association  General  .«.eeting 
Lihorai  Spso-iiag  Club  Special  Rehearsal 
Choral  w-peai^iug  Oiuo  opecial  Kehearsal 
IriLornuLioxial  Jieiations  Ciub 

Student  Govex'ii^ent  Association  Chris t.aas  Asseabiy 
fieetint, 

:-paaish  Ciub  Christmas  Program 
■Bible  Club  Christiaas  devotional  service 
Italian  Ciub  Play 
Spanish  OluD  "not  Dog  Sale" 
Pan-iiiuei^ican  Prograia  (Spanish  Club) 
Players  Production 
Clio  CaiCfc  Sale 
Players  Production 
international  Rela.tiono  forijjj  All  day  coavention 


r.  Coilca:e  Classes; 


3t.  5 

3t.  25 

3t.  26 

ec.  6 

pr.  9 

pr.  17 


pr 
pr 
pr 
ay  8 
one  18 


24 
25 

26 


Fresh.aan  Class 
Senior  Class 
Class  Vice-Presidents 
Class  Presidents 
Junior  Class 
Senior  Class 
Senior  Class 
Sophoaore  Class 
Junior  Class 
Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 


II.  Outside  Groups: 


ept.  25 

ct.  17 

ov.  2 

ec.  6 

an.  11 

an.  10 

au,  17 


h\   i^ 


1944  Chinese  Institute  Board  Meeting 

Aluiiini  Council 

State  Constitution  :,iass  Meeting 

A-u-mi  Executive  Meeting 

China  Institute  Executive  Meeting 

Alumni  Executive  keetlug 

Business  EducatiocL.  Depa:;t:.;eat  State 
e  Execrative  i^eetirig 

lielgTits  Civic  Association  Meeting 


ieeting 


hina  Inttitut 
lounLa^n  Ti 


Room  4 

Room  4 

Rooin  4 

Faculty  Lunch  Room 

College  Higu  t-criool 

Center  Ilall 

PerLiOnnei  Office 

Rooia  24 

Rooiii  4 

Room  4 

Russ 

Room  4 

Personnel  Office 

Ruse 

Russ 

College   -iigh  Sctiool 

Center  Hall 

GytiiuasiiM 

College  High  School 

Lower  Hall 

College  High  School 

Araolii  theatre 


Rooiii 

4 

Rooui 

4 

Perso:inel 

Office 

Personnel 

Office 

Room  4 

Room 

4 

.aOOa 

1 

RoO'Ti 

4 

Room 

4 

Rooia 

1 

Roo;a 

4 

Chapin 

Russ 

Rooa  4 

Personnel  Office 

C  l-iapin 

East  Orange 

Chc'AjOin 
C  ha pin 

Roo.n  4 
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IV.      Departr.ieutal  Meetln.^a; 


SPi.CIAL  i^Ii.ETi.jGS     (Cont'd.) 


III.     Outside  Groups   (Cont'd.): 


aar.   R 
iar.  iV 
ftpr.   9 
Apr.   1?. 
aav  15 
Jane  16 


China  Institute  Meeting 

oenror  N-  tional  }*xaau.:iations 

College;  Wo. .en's  Club 

ChJ-na  Intlitate  ExtMutive  Meeting 

i^lontclair  Heights  Coai-iittee  laeeling 

Caiiipus  Institute  (Df.  W. a. Snyder) 


Sov.  19 

Dec.   4 
Dec.   18 
Dec.   19 
ftipr.   15 
kpr.    29 
«ay  6 
iay   9 
day   15 


Org^m  .decital 

Orciie^tra  special  rlehearsal 

O.ro'iestra  i^pecial  iiehear.al 

Chri^t-.aaf?  Concert 

Or^un  Recital 

Organ  Re-Lt^l 

Org-'Aii  iiecital 

Jielij  oi'  French  i^iaps 

Faculty  Irio 


y.     iiiscellaneous; 


Oct.  9 

Dot.  9 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  50 

D«c.  4 

Dec.  12 

Feb.  1 

ylar.  5 

^pr.  9 

(Lpr.  10,  11,12 

«Lpr.  17 

kpv,  23 

ipr.  24 


Guidance  Group  keeting 

Kork  cciiolt'.i'tliip  Group 

Fticulty-ij.G.A,   "Tmo's  Yfho"  Groap 

Woaen'a  Recreatian  Rooia         i/iuss  i^eeting 

V'ollfcsi    Bali  Pia^    Day 

Chari.'iuitah  Candle  Light  Cereuony 

Wouen'  t>  Recreation  Room 


,ias->  i«ieetiag 


War  Bond  Drivts  .uovie 

'■Var  Bond  Boy  Drive 

War  ^ond  Boy  Drive 

War  Bond  Drive  Choir  Concert 

Beauty  Culture  ^lieeting 

uLfe  Ca:up  iHeeting 


Chapin 

Adjiinl^^tration  Bldg, 

Chapin 

Cliapin 

Rooui  4 


Hubs 

iiUSS 

Kuss 
Ku&s 

RUSB 

Russ 
rtusa 

CenLer  Hall 
ituss 


Faculty  iiUnch  Eooji 

Rooji  4 

Rooia  7 

Koo.;  4 

uy:anasium 

Russ 

Recreation  xioom 

RooiJi  4 

Center  Hall 

Center  Hall 

Russ 

Room  4 

Faculty  Lunch  Room 
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SOCIAL  AJ^'FAIKS 


I.  i'-uwe  liail 

Oct,   b  Kusb  Council  lea  for  faculty  and  Russ  B'reehinen 

Oct.   8  Faculty  Party 

Oct.  16  Sophouore  licholarshlp  Party  for  Freshmen 

Hov,   S  Hew  Jersey  International  Relations  Foruiii  Dinner 

Nov.   16  Sophoiuore  Class  Party 

Nov.    21  Interdoriflitory  Thanictgiving  Dinner 

Dec.   21  InterdoraiLtory  Chri6t:.:as  Dinner 

Jan.   6  SophOiiiore  Clasii  Party 

Feb.   1  FreshLusin  Class  Party 

Feb.   6  State  Internatioaal  Relations  Club  Hig^i  School  Group  Lunch 

Feb.   9  C^iinese  Institute  Dinner 

Apr.   7  Russ  Week-end  Party 

Apr.   27  MUoic  Depart.jent  Dinner 

Apr.    2'6  Junior  Clab^  Party 

iviay  2  -College  Wouien'  s  Club  Reception 

.day  22  President'  s  Reception  for  Seniors 

Aug.   15  Prebideni-'s  Reception  for  Seniors 

II.  Chaoin  Hall 

Nov.   15  Chapin  Card  Party 

Nov.   15  Junior  Class  Tea 

Nov.    ZO  Co.x.uuters  lea  for  faculty  and  co^iimutinj^  freshaien 

Dec.   5  Cnapin  Party 

Dec.   8  Forei^Ti  Lxciii^nge  Leu,-.;ue  Reception 

Feb.    7  Speech  Club  Reception 

Feb.    !.!2  Aluani  Meeting  and  Reception 

Feb.    28  Speech  Minors  Tea 

Mar.    3  New  JGi*t>fcy  Afcsociatlon  of  .-^ecre'-arit-t   (Schjol/    Tea 

Mar.   7  Wo/aen's  Athletic  Association  Play  Day  and  Reception 

Mar.    22  State  War  Finance  Meeting  and  Tea 

Apr.   16  Fac\uty  Tea 

Apr.   17  idiss  Dujce's  Advisory  Group  Tea 

kay  17  Woiuen's  Athletic  Association  lianquet 

iiday  21  Orchestra  Tea 

III.  Gyainasiuia  in  Colle>;e 

Oct.   31  Student  Government  Association  Halloween  Party 

Nov.   28  Freshjian  Class  Party 

Dec.   7  Student  Goveruaient  Association  Show  iio  -t  P-.u-ty 

Dec.    12  Senior  Alumni  Chris tiaas  Party 

Dec.    20  Student  Governinent  Association  Christies  Party 

Feb.   17  Student  Goveruiaent  Association  Valenti-'ie  Party 

mar.    7  Freslituan  Party 

Mar.   13  Student  Government  Association  Party 

Apr.    21  Stadent  Governiient  Associati jn  Foriiial  Dance 

IV.  Miscellaneous 

Nov.   6  Pro  iviusica  lea  Listening  Room 

Nov.   10  Aluami  Tea,   Hotel  Pennsylvtinia  x^ew  York 

Dec.   12  Italitin  Club  Banquet  Blooiifield 

Dec.   12  Rohwec  Banquet  adar-boro  Inn 
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SOCIAL  AFFAIfib      (Cont'd.) 


IV.   lAiscellaneo-gs   (Cont'd.) 


V 


Miiy 

k:5 

Dec. 

la 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

19 

Jan. 

25 

iiay 

4 

iia>' 

10 

hutty 

16 

June 

4 

June 

27 

Juiy 

17 

Senior  Banquet 

International  Kelations  Club  Christmas 

Party 

Aphesteon,  Sigma  Phi  Mu  Christmas  Party 

Co-Jjautera  Ciub  Chritt.i.as  Party 

Junior  Claab  Holler  SKati.ig  Party 

Freshiian  Clab&  Dance 

diisn   Cook's  AdviHory  Group  Picnic 

Aldornia  Banquet 

iiew  Jer^sey  .^tate  Speech  Clinic 

Sbi:ient  Goveruaent  A^oocitition  Swiia  Party 

Student  Govtrnifient  Association  Swim  Party 


ftiarlboro  Inn 

Faculty  Lunch  Rai. 
Coli.ege  High  School 
rioo;a  4 
Blooafield 

Aaphitueatre 
n 

Craft  Hoiiiestead 
Montclair  Pool 
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COLLEGE  ADVIiiORY  GROUPS 


Picnics  aud  Parties: 

iiov,   8  Dr.  itellory's  Group 

Dec.   4  .liiss  Sherwin's  Group     ) 

Dr.   K.O.   Smith's  Group) 

Jan.   4  Mrs.  Cressey'3  Group 

P'eb.   5  iAv,   Conrad's  Group 

April  19         iliss  Van  Etten's  Group     ) 
Miss  Cridlebaugh' s  Group) 

April  25         Dr.  bnyder's  Group 

April  E6         Miss  bherwin's  Group) 

inirt..   fcaaaden' s  Group) 

trtay  10  Miss  Cook' s  Group 

May  16  Mr.  Jacicson's  Group 


Picnic,  Upper  Field 
Party,  Faculty  Lunch  Rm. 

At  hojie, party 
Party,  Cimpin  Hall 
Picnic,  Upper  Field 

Picnic,   Upper  Field 
Picnic,  Upper  Field 

Picnic,  Upper  Field 
Picnic,  Upper  Field 
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PICNICS 


Groups  outside  the  Collepie; 

Montclair  Schools  Mens  Club 

KiwGni£ 

Cub  Soouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Cub  Scouts 

Bloomfield  Senior  High  School  Faculty 

Cub  Scouts 

Watchuflg  School 

Boy  Scouts 

Clifton  Married  Couples 

Lodi  High  School 

Board  of  Education 

Cosmopolitan  Club 

BOy  Scouts 

Montclair  Heights  Reformed  Chureh 

Girl  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Montclair  Heights  Association 

College  Avenue  Hoiiie  Oinaers 

Boy  Soouts 

Grace  Presbyterian  Church 
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TRIPS  AWAY  FROM  COLLEGE   1944-1945 


College  trips  involving  group  returning  late 

to  the  dormitoiT-  27 

Other  trips  involving  groups  or  individuals 

returning  late  to  the  dormitory  55 


Total  number  of  j^tudents  admitted  after  cioaing 

hour?  of  the  dormitories  at   night  292 
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MISCH»L.aiiX)0£  ACTIVITIES 
1944-1945 


fil  tc^.fci  Field 

The  Computers  Club  carried  out  a  drive  for  money  and 
articieb  I'roid  which  1J25  packages  we'oe  wrcpped  and  taken  to 
Mi-tcheJ.  Fitiu  i'or   liit  iirrr uicled  ae-'ylco  die.n,     E&.ch  pjicknge  con- 
taiiiea  2  pticks  of  c&rd:3,   candy,   uh*ivLng  crefusa  and   2  packs  of 
Ci-garec'ces. 

Red  Cross 

The  Co.aa'utera  Club  aponsored  a  Red  Cross  Drive  and 
secured  aoout  1150.00. 

ffar  Bond  a;id  Staiajs  Drive 

The  student  Governuent  AssociaLion  and  class  organi- 
ssations  conducted  a  very  active  ca/apaign. 

Chapin  Hali,  ^ss  Hall  and  the  freshman  ciasa  were 
100^  subscribed  and  all  other  claiises  raade  «.  good  showing. 
Approximately  516,000.00  was  raised. 
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CONFERENCES 

1944-1945 


Intercultural  Education  Association 


During  the  week  of  Janutiry  26  to  February  1,  1945,  a 
group  from  the  National  Intercultural  Edncfition  Association  held  a 
convention  at  the  College.  A  group  of  26  people  lived  and  held  their 
meetings  in  Chapin  Hall  and  had  their  meals  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  College  does  not  own  any 
blankets,  enough  had  to  be  borrowed  from  individual  faculty  Jiembers  to 
supply  the  conference  fflembera.  Because  the  College  was  in  session 
dijring  the  convention,  quite  a  fe'*  students  had  to  be  moved  out  of  their 
rooms  temporarily. 

Aside  fr:.:.;  these  two  featrues,  I  believe  t-^iat  it  Tas  a 
fine  thing  to  have  this  group  hold  such  worth-while  meetings  on  the 
campus . 


Chinese  Conference 


From  June  29  to  July  10,  1945,  the  Montciair  Institute 
and  Workshop  on  China  met  on  the  campus.  Four  members  lived  in  Chapin 
11:^11  and  a  group,  varying  from  50  to  60  had  their  lunc aeons  in  Russ 
Hall,  every  day.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Russ  and  Chapin  living  roomb 
and  the  College  High  School  auditoriiim. 

This  group,  I  believe,  thoroughily  enjoyed  its  meetings 
on  the  campus  a^id  is  a  most  cooperative,  friendly  and  valuable  asset. 


Girl  Scout  Leadership  Courses 


There  were  two  Girl  Scout  Leadership  Courses  held  on  the 
campus,  each  lasting  for  one  week. 

The  first  group  was  there  from  July  22  to  July  28  and 
the  second  from  July  23  to  August  4,  1945.  There  were  19  registered,  in 
each  group.  Ihey  lived  in  Chapin  liall,  had  their  meals  in  Hubs  Hall  and 
held  their  meetings  in  the  Administration  Building. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  their  stay  here  and  fitted,  in  very 
well  with  the  college  life. 
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Part-time  work  outc^ide  college 

1944-1945 


Two  students  lived  in  private  homes  and  worked  for 
theii^  board  anv")  room. 

A  large  number  of  students  worked  part-time  at 
fifty  cents  ($.50)  per  hoar  in  such  places  as  the 
following! 

1.  Private  homes     care  of  children 

2.  Stores 

5.  Defense  factories 
4.  Government  offices 
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^  STUDMJT  iiBoENCES 

1944-1945 

Total  period  excuses  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  3  periods  missed  per  day 
since  that  equals  15  periods  per  wec-^k.  This  is  slightly  low  since  the  average 
student  carrier  16  hours  per  reek. 


I,,   General  Perbonael  Ejtcuaes; 


No. 

Excuses 

216 

for 

od' 

i  periods 

185 

n 

1  day 

57 

« 

2 

It 

8 

n 

5 

n 

6 

M 

4 

II 

9 

It 

5 

» 

2 

« 
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n 

2 

H 

7 

fi 

2 

11 

8 

ti 

^1 

n 

IJ 

II 

lotal  Ho.  Days 


185 
74 

24 
24 

45 
12 
14 
16 
10 


468 


II.  Eeliaious  Holiday  Excuses; 
Total  liumber  of  blips 
Total  Number  of  Period;-  mitsed 


281 


Total  !Jo.  Periods 

264 
555 
222 

72 

72 
155 

56 

42 

48 

30 


1476 


343 


III.  Adiait  Slips.  1^0 1  Lccu&es: 
Total  iiumber  of  Sl_ips 
Total  Number  of  Periods  Missed 
Total  Period  Excuses 


81 


108 


2427 


Total  Nuiflber  of  Excuse  Slips  issued  by  the  Personnel  Departi^ient 

Total  i-lumber  of  Excuse  Slips  handed  to  Personnel  Departoient  by 
Medical  Depart.aent 

Total  Number  of  Excuse  Slips  for  1944-1945 


850 


1487 


2517 


Total  ;>iuaiber  Periods  wiased     Personnel 
Total  Wuiaber  Periods  Missed     Medical 
Total  Number  of  Periods  Missed  for  1944-|945 


2127 

7971 

10598 
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STUDENT  ABSENCES  (Cont'd.) 
1944-1945 

IV,  Reasons  otaer  than  Illness  for  btudent  Absences; 

Reasons  i^o.  JLJccuse  forab  ^uven 

1,  Illnets  in  family  105 

2.  Death  in  family  58 
5.  Worlcing  11 

4.  Intervieic  for  job       -     -  3 

5.  Dr. .ft  board  and  induction  center  20 

6.  Miacell'ineous  55 

7.  Tri'tic^vOrt:^tioa  Dlfi'icultiee  158 

8.  Seeing  relatives  off  to  sei-vice  5 

9.  bubetitutiiig  in  schools  11 

10.  Interviewing  7 

11.  Teleghoae  calls  4 

12.  Caring  for  baby  5 
15.  Religious  reasons  8 

14.  Scholarships  2 

15.  Teachers  Lxams  8 

16.  Tr-velling,  other  than  to  sc'iool  in  the  raorniag  4 

17.  Doctor  visits  5 

18.  Scnool  business                           ...^  2 

19.  Civil  affairs                             *"  '  6 

20.  Moving  2 

21.  Graduation  fro^  hign  school  2 

iotai  499 
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DORr.iITORILS 

Registration  in  the  doruiitories  during  1944-1945. 

First  Seraester  Students 

Chapin     Hall  91 

Edward  Russ  Hall  108 

Second  Semester 

Chapin  Hall — J£in.22-March29,  dxiring 

senior  practice-teaching  70 

period 

Chapin  Hall— April  5-May  24  89 

Ed«ard  Russ  riall  106 

Summer  Session 

Cnapin.Hall — July  3-August  17  10 

(Extension  Students) 

Edward  Russ  Hall—May  29-Augufct  17  26 

Chapin     Mrs.  Hibbs,  Housemother 

Mrs.  Meade,  Relief  Houseuiother  for  both  dormitories, 

Head  of  dining  room 
Miss  Rosser,  Assistant  Nurse 
Miss  Van  Etten,  Assistant  Registrar 
Mrs,  Bell,  Bookkeeper 

Two  housemaids,  1  pantry  woman,  1  houseiiian,  i  kitchen  worker 

Ruas      Mrs.  Maxwell,  Housemother 
Miss  Booth,  Head  Nurse 

Six  janiljotjs  and  kitfchen  men,  2  la^ondrestes 

All  waiting  on  table  is  done  by  S5  student  waitresses. 
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SOCIAL  COMPEliiiCE 
1944-1945 

Six  sections  of  Integration  100  C  (Social  Co.;.petenoe)  aiet 
once  a  week  for  one  semester.  These  sections  iaciuded  169  students^ 
Class  work  includes 

A*  Lectures,  queations,  discusiiioi-iS  on  such  topics  as 

1.  Introduct-.3ns 

2.  Conversation 

3.  Grooming 

4.  Behavior  at  socials 

5.  Deiflands  of  group  living 

6.  Manners  in  public  places 

B.  Written  tests 

C.  Oral  topica 

The  class  work  is  supple-ieated  b,.'  outaide  speakers  on  u\Hke- 
up,  clotnes,  personality  tips,  etc. 
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HOSPITAL  SMVXCE  PLiiN 
1944-1945 


Staff  members  previously  enrolled       49 
New  applicants  1944-1945  0 

Total  number  49 


It  aeejaas  impossible  lor  tht  college  to   enroll  any 
new  members  in  the  Hospital  Service  Group  because  of  a  new 
regulation  which  the  Hospital  Organisation  has  put  into  effect. 

It  will  not  enroll  anyone  unless  a  groap  of  eight  it 
secured.  Due  to  the  siaall  tiorn-over  of  employ  eet  at  the 
College,  it  seeias  unlikely  that  eight  new  meauoers  could  be 
secufed  at  suay  one  time. 
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SUMMAiir 
1944-1945 


The  year  of  ^344-1945  was  far  more  active  as  far  as 
student  activities  were  concerned  than  the  preceding  year. 

Almost  all  of  the  club  and  class  organizations  as  well  as 
the  Student  Goveroiiieut  Association  picked  up  again  after  their 
lull  dae  to  the  tjreat  laajority  of  tne  boys  leaving  for  the 
service.   Ihe  clubs,  with  the  exception  of  those  composed 
primarily  of  raen,  began  to  meet  aore  regularly  and  revised  their 
progruas  to  iaake  it  posbible  to  carry  on  despite  the  lack  of  ^en. 

The  Student  Governiaent  Association  and  the  classes  in- 
stituted informal  parties  iiX\^   dcnces  to  Lnat  the  girls  could 
come  unescorted.  The  affairs  were  well  planned  and  well  nm 
in  spite  of  their  informality,  and  met  the  definite  need  of 
social  life  under  present  conditions.  Everyone  is,  of  course, 
looking  forwaj:^  to  aore  noraal  conditions  so  thiat  the  college 
group  aay  return,  even  though  gradually,  to  its  'oraditional 
social  events,  both  inforaal  and  formal. 


Respectfully  subjiltted, 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 
Dean  of  Women 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  FOR  THE  YEAR  1944/1945 

I.     TRENDS  AiND  DEVELOPMENTS 

A.  fiiltft 

The  giftB  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  have  been  largely  for  the  music 
section.     The  late  Mrs.   C,  Welwood  Murray,  of  Montdair,   gave  us,   a  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  scores,  many  of  them  foreign 
editions  long  unavailable  in  this  country,     Mr,  Mark  Andrews,   II  end  his  mother, 
Mrs,  Mark  Andrews  have  presented  to  the  College  Library  the  entire  collection  of 
scores  and  collections  of  and  about  music  f^ich  had  been  collected  by  the  late 
Mark  Andrews,   organist,  composer,  and  conductor,     A  collection  of  books  owned  by 
the  late  Lt,   George  C,  Horn,  of  the  class  of  1340,  was  presented  by  his    father, 
a^d  Mr.  D'Arcy   C.  Bamett  gave  about  lO'O  volumes,   many  of  them  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Miscellaneous  textbooks  sent  to  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  ftr  review  have 
been  added  to  the  Libraiy,  as  well  as  innumerable  pamphlets  from  the  same  source. 
The  Library  continues  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  U.S.Bureau  of  the  Census , 
reports  on  the  1940  c«isus,   and  many  seri  als,   maps,   and  pamphlets  flom  the  infor- 
mation agencies   (propaganda)  which  continue  to  send  materials  to  the  War  Informa- 
tion Center, 

B.  Interlibrary  Loans 

The  College  Library  has  during  the  pest  year  made  frequent  use  of  the  collec- 
tions of  libraries  in  the  neighboring  cities,  especially  from  the  public  libraries 
of  Montclair  and  Newark,  In  addition,  we  have  borrowed  for  the  use  of  staff  members 
books  from  the  Llbrai^'-  of  Congress,  and  from  a  number  of  colleges  end   •anlversities. 
A  few  requests  for  the  use  of  Montclair  M,A«  theses  have  been  filled. 

For  the  use  of  students  in  the  Institutea  on  China  and  the  Far  East  held  at  the 
College  in  July,  1944,  and  June-July,  1945,  the  College  Library  borrowed  extensively 
from  nearby  libraries.  In  1944  we  borrowed  about  2d0  volumes  f  rem  IS  college  and 
public  libraries.  In  1945  8  libraries  sent  us  405  volumes  on  China,  Japan,  India, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  In  addition,  exhibit  materials  were  lorrowed  from  the 
Rewmrk  and  Montclair  museums,  as  well  as  from  the  Metropolitan  Mueeum  of  Art  and 
from  various  individuals. 

c.    The  3(?ois;  g9a,;?gU9Q 

In  order  to  make  room  for  new  books,  it  has  become  necessary  to  remove  from 
the  shelves  any  books  whose  use  does  not  justify  their  presence.  For  this  reason, 
the  remainder  of  the  collection  of  books  in  German  has  been  removed  to  a  storage 
room,  and  a  large  number  of  earl^'  volumes  of  periodicals  h'  s  been  shelved  in  a 
storage  room  in  the  attic.  These  volumes  have  great  intrinsic  and  manetary  velue, 
but  are  not  being  used. 

The  policy  of  weeding  out  old  editions  of  boo'.s  is  being  clos  ely  adhered  to, 
except  where  recommendations  of  members  of  the  faculty  show  that  all  editions  are 
useful.  Recommendations  for  slight  enlargement  of  available  shelf  space  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  a  long-range  program  of  growth  commensur- 
ate with  the  growth  of  the  college  and  its  curriculum  must  be  initiated  soon. 
Recommendations  concerning  this  will  appear  later  in  this  report* 
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D. 


Instructiofi 


1.  A  aariss  of  four  lecturer  given  by  aaabara  of  the  Library  Jtaff  to  all  students 
iji  c^-'Urses  of  grade  401  (methods)  WaS   presented  in  i.11  major  department-;  except  Science 
und  Mu&ic.  The^e  talkii  .^ere  iubstantialiy  a-.  ie.:cribed  in  the  report  oi'  tho  previous 
year.  Taa  fourth  lecture,  by  Miss  Faatone,  was  included  .1,;  a  roj^ular  item  in  t-he 
sarias,  and  1^  not  only  to  incrsa^ed  use   of  the  projection  .nd  t^ouad  e'-iuip»aat,  but 
also  to  greater  ua^  of  ths  faciiitiaa  of  the  Tauching  Aids  iarvica.  Mius  Fantone'  s 
lesijons  on  projectorj  to  mamber..  of  .  everai  Integrt^tioLi  classes  were  al  o  of  pr..ctical 
value  in  providing  trained  aparators  among  the  students. 

2.  During  the  year,  &   nev;  meti-od  of  integrating  insti-uction  in  the  U30  of  the 
Library  ;^'ith  other  instruction  waa  found  aors  ::vaGce^^.ful  thanj  axi:y  oothod  tried 
previously.  Tha  Librarian  pv'irticipated' in  tha  warit  of  wOpaomors  C;mpo..:ition  clacaes, 
in  cooperation  57ith  Mrs.  Houg-i  and  iliiu  Moiiaaey.  3^  dQiaon3tra.ting  to  --he  meaber.;  of 
the  cla.ses  that  the  Library  can  give  coixcrete  ari^istance  in  preparin^i  asiiigned  Tork, 
a  aore  viteil  relationship  betv/een  the  Library  3nd   the  depertaents  of  instruction  was 
established  in  the  minda  of  the  ^tudaats  and  they  7/ore  rei:.dy  and  silling  to  learn 
about  the  Library's  faciiitiQ;^. 

Plans  for  the  new  year  include  an  introductory  lesson  for  each  Freaiiaan  ;;SCtion, 
as  scheduled  by  the  Department  of  Integration.  This  srill  not  supercede  tiie  Goplioaore 
instruction,  but  Tfill,  it  is  hoped,  give  the  Freshmen  a  little  more  familiarity  with 
the  Library's  resources. 

3.  Miss  Cools  c.nd  Mrs.  'finchester  again  piO'ticipated  in  giving  Engli,ih  J301A 
(Literature  for  Adolescanto  )  during  the  .umiaar  i-e...jion  of  1344,  tiz   v/ell  i^.^^   in  the 
spring  of  1945.  Thay  were  to  assume  full  re^ptosibility  for  it  in  the  cumaer  of  1945. 
'.Ye  still  believe  ti^at  this  course  e^s   giv^a  in  the  Gunaaer  or  in  the  Purt-7iae  Division 
should  be  reorganized  as  a  graiiuate  course,  which  ahould  be  crGv.ii table  in  ijiy  depart- 
ment. The  &ssi|^iaent  of  individual  worlc  ere  so  planned, 

4.  For  two  weeks  ianaediatel^-  succeeding  the  Easter  holiday,  a  student  lYom  the 
School  of  Library  Science  of  Drexel  Iniititute  was  here  for  her  pe.i  o:  n.'  "^rtictice 
work".  Miss  Anna  P'rances  Farrsii  of  Piiiii^delphia,  a  forner  teaclisr,  .-.jrjca.^  in  all 
dapartmants  of   the  College  Library  ;uid  in  tlie  Hi^h  School  Library,  in  order  to  get 
an  over-all  via^  of  the  work  of  a  Teachers  College  libr^^ry. 

The  necessity  for  explainin^^  our  practicea  and   demonstrating  our  aetlsjds  caused 
the  members  of  the  staff  to  reconsider  the  purposes  and  values  of  these  practices 

and  methods,  anl  ':iB.ii   as  valuable  to  us  a^  ne  hope   it  was  to  Hi'--3  FBrran,  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue this  se3rvice  to  Drsxel,  and  ;vould  '^-elcome  students  from  other  Lib:  -.ry  Schools, 
a.3   well. 

E.  College  High  School  Librer:/ 

1.  Circulation  or  Books.  Tho  statistics  of  circulation  ^.m  foe  ^-iven  in  Part 
IV.  It  should  be  noted  ti.at  ths  greate:.t  number  of  book  circulatsd  were  in  (a) 
History,  Geography  and  the  Social  Studies,  (b)  Fiction,  and  (c)  Science.  Daily 
circulation  averaged  between  45  and  50  booka. 

£.  Accessions  and  Withdrawdls.  The  High  School  Librarian  has  continued  her 
pdlicy  of  .needing  out  unused  cind  out-of-date  book:,-3,  in  order  to  keep  t-ie  collection 
fully  alive,  as  v»ell  as  to  keep  it  .'?ithin  tha  limite  defined  by  the  capi^city  of 
the  Library  Room. 
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Accessions  have  totaled  207  volumes,  withdrawals  256  -  a  net  loss  of  29  volumes, 
making  the  collection  total  exactly  5500  volumes.  The  greatest  turnover  was  in 
fiction,  where  47  volumes  were  added,  and  61  vdthdraim. 

5.  Gifts.  The  policy  of  an  annual  gift  bj'  the  Eighth  Grade  English  class  of  2 
subscriptions  to  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  was  continued.  These  books,  showing  as 
they  do  the  trends  in  book  publishing  for  adolescent  readers,  are  particularly  in 
demand  by  the  sin  dents  in  the  College  Course  Eng.  801A  -  Literature  for  Adolescents, 
in  both  Summer  and  reguliu*  terms. 

Numerous  volumes  have  been  presented  by  the  parents  of  G.H.S.  students. 

4.  Instruct ion.  The  College  High.  School  Librarian  was  assigned  to  teach  both 
English  and  Ai't  to  the  7th  grade,  and  to  be  their  IIome-Rocia  teacher.  In  addition, 
she  gave  the  9th  grade  social  studies  class  2  loasoas  on  making  bulletin  boards. 
To  College  students  she  gave  lectures  on  bulletin  boards  to  Methods  classes  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Language,  Business  and  Social  Studies,  and  3  lessons  to  Dr. 
Sperle*s  class,  on  makin~-  slides,  on  bulletin  boards,  und  on  Guidance  trirough 
reading.  In  the  suaimsr,  as  mentioned  above,  she  assisted  Dr.  Fuicoraer  in  teaching 
English  S501. 

17  exhibits  vi'ore  prepared  in  the  Library.  Z   book  talks  and  8  librarj'  lessons 
were  given. 

5.  Kytra-libr.i-r/  activities.  The  Librarian's  participation  in  all  phases  of 
the  College  High  School  program  continue  as  described  in  detail  in  the  annual  report 
pi-e\dou3  to  this. 

Field  trips  arranged  ^ere  as  followss 

2  to  ifflericen  Museum  of  Natural  History 

1  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

2  to  The  Cloisters 
1  to  a  broadcasi,  at  Radio  City 
1  overnight  trip  to  High  Poimt  Park 

Under  the  Librarian's  direction  funds  were  collected  for»  Greek  Relief,  Red  Cross. 
Other  collections  were  made  of:  Books  for  aray  camps  and  hospitals;  Clothing  for 
France;  and  Newspapers  for  salvage. 

At  Ghxistaas  time  the  7th  grade  took  their  decorations  find  trimmed  a  Branch 
Library  in  a  poor  section  of  Paterson. 

During  the  year  190  units  were  cataloged  and  added  to  the  loan  collectbn  of  this 
department.  In  addition  approximately  26, XO  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  etc,  were 
secured  in  lots  of  50  for  distribution  to  students  and  graduates  of  the  College. 
About  90  books  received  by  the  department  for  listing  were  cataloged  and  added  to 
the  Library's  collection,  and  numerous  pampidets  received  were  filed  in  the  Library's 
information  files. 

During  the  year  lists  of  teaching  aids  were  published  om 
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Business  Education 

Coflsumex'  Education 

Constmer  Chemistury  (in  collaboration  with  Miaa  Sarah  B,  Ransom) 

Th©  people  of  America  (Intercultural  education) 

About  to  be  published  is  a  list  oni  Guidance,  Personal  and  Vocational 

In  preparation  are  lists  on: 

Economic  geographj' 

Adventure  in  geography 

American  history 

Pl^sics  ] 

In  coopei^ation  with  Lt-  G.A.Raymond,  of  the  Educational  Services  Department  j 

of  the  U.w.iJaval  Hospital  at  St.  Albans,  Kew  Sork,  a  list  is  being  compiled  for  ^ 

the  use  of  krvsj   and  Havy  hospitals  and  Veterans  Hospitals.  This  will  include  free  ' 
materials  for  recreational  and  occupational  therapy. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  Service  was  inaugurated  in  1939  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  intereijt  in  tlie  use  of  toacliing  aids.  Requests  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  have  been  received  not  only  from  Mev/  Jersey,  and  other 
-States,  but  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  the 
U.S.S.R. ,  Hew  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Service  remains,  of  course,  to  give  help  to  our  own 
students  and  graduates,  and  to  other  teachers  and  librarians  in  this  state.  All 
are  increasingly  interested  in  establishing  their  own  collections  and  in  keeping 
th«a  up  to  date.  Some  schools  as  much  as  50  miles  away  send  representatives  for 
perio:  ic  additions  to  thair  collections. 

The  report  of  this  department  is  given  in  statistical  form  in  Part  IV. 

H.  EquipfflgBt 

lew  equipment  was  added  to  tJbe  various  departmoits,  namely i 

2  new  cabinets  in  the  Teaching  Aids  Seirvlce 

1  cabinet  for  records  and  valuable  arusic  scores 

1  cabinet  for  recent  periodical  files 

1  16mm  sil^it  projector 

1  Keystone  overhead  projector 

1  tabl9-mod3l  screen 

7  units  comprising  45  additional  trays  for  the  card  catalog 

II.  STAFF 

A.    Wsiil^grs  9f  P^irffl^eat  ^^^&tff 

Miss  Margaret  G,  Cook,  Librarian 

Miss  Anne  Banks  Cridlebaugh,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  charge  of  Reference  Work 

Htft  Florence  W.  Holmes,  Head  of  Loan  Desk 

Dr.  Lili  Heimers,  Director  of  Teachin,:  Aids  Service 

Mrs.  Mollie  C,  Winchester,  Librarian  at  the  College  High  School 

Miss  Bwaa  Fantone,  Library  Assistant  and  Film  Librarian 

'^^.^^^»  bo-wift  hAAYi  fto  chaneres  in  the  permanent  staff  since  the  last  report. 
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During  July  and  August,  1944,  additional  help  in  the  Catalog  Department 
consisted  oft 

Miss  Coral  E.  Melson,  Assistant  Cataloger 
Miss  Miriam  E,  McPherson,  Typist,  part-time 
Miss  Rita  Convy,  Typist,  part-tiae 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1945,  Mrs.  Florence  Gsrson  Gennet  substituted 
for  Miss  Fantone 

As  has  been  previously  st.ited,  we  need  100  houT-s  per  week  of  gtudent  aggistance 
in  order  to  keep  the  Library  in  good  order  and  to  keep  nei?  books  moving  from  the 
catalog  department.  The  minimum  with  which  we  can  function  with  somewhat  curtailed 
efficiency  is  70  hours.  During  the  spring  end   smaaer  terms  wg  exceeded  that  minLirua 
for  the  first  time  since  Jan.  1942.  The  maxiara™  has  not  been  reached  since  the 
first  days  of  BYA.  During  the  past  year  our  student  service?  waa  as  follows: 

SufflfflGr  Session,  1944  -  July  5-Jug,  16 

Ruth  Bryan        7|  hours  per  week 
Harriet  Jones    "  15 
fielBfi  Richter     7| 
Melanis  Kruzewska  7 


57  hours 


Fall  Term,  1944 


Eileen  Bolton 

5  Ijours  per  week 

Jean  Chalifoux 

5 

Elijie  Courtney 

5 

Lucile  Fagan 

S 

Theodore  Holt 

5 

Elizabeth  Hopper 

10 

Mabel  Mclntyre 

5 

Marie  Sinatra 

5 

Katheryn  Stagg 

5 

50  hours  per  week 


Spring  Term,  Feb-May,  1345 


(Catherine  B£.uer 
Be6v;ie  Brmbaiia 
Eileen  Bolton 
Jean  Chalifoiix 
Elsie  Courtney 
Phyllis  Dov,'dy- 
Elicabeth  Davief 
Frank  Guitart 
Elizsabeth  Hancock 
Eleanor  Holzbom 
Elizabeth  Hopper 
Harriet  Jones 
Marilyn  Maxwell 
latheryn  Stagg 


7  hours  per  reek 

■7 
( 

5 

7 

5 

10  hourt  assigned  April  3  -  June  50  (irrogulir) 

5  (count  as  5) 

5  hours  assigned  April  5  -  June  50  (irregular) 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

S       7'':'  \:--vr"   per  week 
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First  suamer  quarter,  May  i?4-June  50,  1945 

Margaret  Callen  15  hours  per  week 

Margaret  D* Ales so  8 

Frances  Del  Guercio  8 

Phyllis  Dowdy  8 

Harriet  Jones  5 

Rose  Kngan  8 

May  Kennedy  8 

Perry  Lleb  8 

Marilyn  Maxwell  8 

Beatrice  Rubin  8 


84  hoiirs  oer  weelc 
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Conventions  iiaving  been  curtailed,  members  of  the  Library  Staff  had  few 
profesivlonal  meetings  to  attend,  Members  of  the  staff  attended  tne  meetings  of 
tbe  N»J.Educ..tiOii  Association  in  Ne^  York  Nov.  11  and  12,  and  a  meeting  sponsored 
Jointly  l7' the  East  £.nd  7: est  Association  ^XiL   the  Library  School  of  Golumijla  Ualv- 
ersity  in  the  Spring.  Miso  Fantone  attended  .5  meeting  of  the  Visual  Aids  Institute 
of  the  American  Museum  of  iiatui-al  History  in  the  Spring. 

The  article  prepared  by  Miss  Cook  and  Dr.  lieimers  on  the  place  of  Taachiug  Aids 
in  the  lifcrsry  of  a  teachers  college  waa  at  last  published  in  the  June,  1913  is.-me 
of  College  and  Research  Libraries. 

In  March,  1945,  Miss  Cook  visited  the  Library  Scliool  of  Drexol  Institute  and 
talked  to  the  class  about  the  opportunities  in  Teachers  College  Library  work. 

Miss  Cridlebaugh  and  Miss  Cook  were  each  assigned  Frosrjman  advisee  groups  and 
thus  participated  in  the  initiation  of  the  Uruidance  Program.  Miss  Cook  <  ontinues 
as  Faculty  Advisor  to  the  student  League  of  Women  Voters. 

III.  RECOMMOLATIOaS 

A.    f hygigftX  figwttj-rc^^atg 

The  statement  of  policy  regarditti':  the  book  collection  remains  as  previously 
stated.  Ihe  recommendations  for  additional  stack  space  (in  v^hat  is  now  t:ie  cafe- 
teria) are  still  urged.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  timt  such  a  change  can  only 
follow  upon  a  building  program  which  provides  for  a  new  cafeteria,  however,  the 
necessity  to  provide  for  at  least  20  years  growth  in  the  book  collection  must  not 
be  ignored. 

A  recommendation  handed  to  the  President  in  August,  194r>,  gives  newer  plans  ft)  r 
a  Librarian's  office  and  cataloging  and  preparation  of  lx>oks.  The  future  planned 
for  the  Xeaciiing  Aids  Service  seems  tc  point  to  .-ja  even  closer  integration  of  the 
Teaching  Aids  with  the  book  collection  and  reference  service  of  the  Library.  Be- 
cause of  these  plans,  it  is  felt  that  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  should  no  longer 
be  separated  from  the  other  dep^irtmentt  of  the  Library  which  serve  the  pitudent? 
directly,  and  that  certain  sections  of  the  book  collection  which  fit  into  itt-  work 
should  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
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Last  year  the  Librarian  recoauaended  the  transfer  and  promotion  of  Miss  Holmes 
(now  Mrs.  Brainard)  to  the  position  of  Cataloger,  and  the  appoinUaent  of  a  new 
staff  member  to  take  charge  of  the  Loan  Desk.  A  student  of  the  College,  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hopper,  will  be  available  in  June,  1946.  Miss  YiO^p^ic   will  be  certified 
for  librarianship,  having  taken  the  reqiiired  16  points  in  two  siunmsr  sessions  at 
the  Tr^aton  State  Teachers  College.  Miss  liopper  has  been  a  most  responsible  cjad 
resourceful  student  assi.staot  throughout  her  college  career. 

In  addition,  the  Librarj'  needs  a  full  time  typist.  Miss  Fantone's  activities 
as  '^Filia  Librarian"  which  include  a  rather  large  amount  of  teaching  the  use  of 
projection  eruipaient  to  small  groups  of  students,  are  requiring  a  perceptibly  in- 
creasing amount  of  her  time.  As  she  assumes  further  responsibilities  someone 
elsi*  will  b€3  needed  to  tako  over  the  order  v/ork  and  typint^  for  the  catalog,  lais- 
cellaneoua  correspondence,  and  t.'  8  cutting  of  stencils.  This  naw  assistant 
should  be  appointed  soon,  so  that  she  aay  learn  the  rather  complicated  details  of 
these  duties. 

The  Librarian  recoramenda  that  increments  in  accordance  with  the  recently 
established  schedules  be  a-sfc.rded  to  all  staff  aieabers. 

In  the  report  tor  the  year  1943/44,  recommendation  was  made  that  a  course  be 
offered  for  prospective  part-time  school  librarians.  This  course  should  cover  the  m 
minimum  essentials  of  library  tecimiques,  as  described  in  the  previous  report.  I 
wish  to  repeat  this  recommendation,  also.  Not  only  requests  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Divisions,  but  frequent  requests  from  the  FlacLsaent 
Office,  and  diiectiy  from  Principals  and  Superintendents  oi   Schools,  for  graduates 
of  thiii  college  to  t&.ke  cli&rgt  of  school  libraries,  aaks  this  course  seem  advisable. 

In  the  Report  ot   thd  Group  Meeting  on  Libraries  and  Multi-Sensory  Aids,  April  24, 
1944,  which  was  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  for  1945/^14,  the  stateflient 
was  made  that 

"i'he  refiponsibility  of  the  teachers  college  is  to  train  prospective  teachers 
to  use  multi-sensorj'  aids  freely  and  intelligently,  with  understanding  not 
only  of  the  mechanical  equipment  involvsd,  but  of  the  tecJ-jJiiques  necessary 
to  make  the  u^e  of  these  .-.ids  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching  process." 

iaaong  the  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  was: 

"5.  That  a  course  in  visual  aids  be  requirea  for  tiie  certification  of 
teachers." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  oourise  is  not  reciUired  for  certifici^tion,  as 
yet,  such  a  strong  recommendation  laight  be  considered  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
its  requirement  for  graduation  from  a  state  teachers  college.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  course  in  tl-ie  use  of  multi-sensory  aids,  to  be  given  by  a  panel 
consisting  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  experts  in  their  use,  be  required 
in  the  Junior  year.  Consultation  yrith  Mrs.  lieimers  and  Miss  Fantone  would  make  it 
a  simple  matter  to  name  the  members  of  such  a  panel. 
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IV.  STATISTICAL  STUDIES 

Books  2495.91 

Periodicals  705.98 

Binding  286.41 

Supplies  164.59 


#5589.89 
fhe  total  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year  were  |4046.77 


In  Library-  July  1,  1944 

Additions 

Fithdrp.walp 

Net  Gain 

In  Librar7/,  Jnly  1,   1945 

Catalosed  ppjapVdetf;       G,170 

Duplicate  ro]:\eB       15,080 

Montiily  total  of  books  loaned 


M&iA 

Ie;'nVv<?o4 

Tct.<?l 

Hi^tj 

TPt^'l, 

CgUeO"vi9a 

^.PilAt 

MkL 

^(^hQ9l 

45,201 

5,117 

46,518 

5,529 

49,647 

2,055 

156 

?:,£03 

£;07 

?:,41& 

819 

14 

5S5 

fc:.56 

569 

1,754 

142. 

1,876 

-?9 

1,847 

44,955 

5,259 

48,194 

3,500 

51,494 

D           12jf  of  tottd 

25,  S% 

c*  total 

Non-reB65rved  books     Reserved  books     Teaching  units     Total 

(Inol.    ^n  t->Hl) 


July,  1944  2557 

August,  1944  1105 

September,  1944  2536 

October,  1344  5575 

November,  1944  5457 

Deceiaber,  1944  £799 

J^inuary,  1945  5756 

Februar/,  1945  f)551 

March,  1945  S81E 

April,  1945  4569 

May,  1945  2300 

June,  1945  1594 

Total  55,249 

Total  High  School 


674 

IS 

5251 

^U 

10 

1587 

665 

44 

5193 

1074 

104 

4649 

690 

69 

4117 

657 

2S 

54S6 

U69 

82 

4905 

1076 

165 

4'!07 

10S4 

167 

-1  ^  V  i»» 

850 

104 

.=■^19 

641 

41 

o^:41 

517 

9 

1711 

,0f?9 

840 

^i4,558 

7,517 
51, 855 

r  «-i   .  • '  "  i 
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As  EhcTWi  in  previous  vepovti,   the  avcrfga  ^^Jinual  per  capita  Io'jh'?  in  56 
colleges  as  reported  by  Br8nscoia"b  -  Teaching  with  "books  (1940)  was  1'::.  Acoor<iliig 
to  ths  following  table,  at  Montclair  it  averaged  66.77  for  1944/45,  ri  loss  of 
6. 48  froju  last  year'^;  average  o.C  73. HS. 


«-;;it.n 

«C, 

of.  &llri^lffl,e, 

^Q 

.  ,<?f  sM-tX 

Weighted, 

nc?f 

sf 

?lQt    Pf 

sX'^^^rXS 

fie^b^rg 

pa^t- 

-t,iiB<?  ^tviat^Pva 

t-^X:^   ^ryXV?^'^V% 

July,   1944 

gl5 

46 

60 

521 

Aur. 

215 

46 

60 

j^n 

Sept. 

673 

77 

57 

787 

Oct. 

675 

77 

57 

787 

Hot. 

67? 

77 

57 

787 

Dec. 

d75 

77 

57 

787 

Jan.,   1945 

675 

77 

57 

787 

Feb. 

665 

77 

40 

780 

Mar. 

665 

77 

40 

780 

Apr. 

66S 

77 

40 

780 

May 

665 

77 

40 

7B0 

June 

£04 

46 

19 

269 
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♦Figures  frc-m  the  Part-Time  Diviaion  show  that  during  the  Sunaer  Session, 
students  in  that  division  carried  an  average  of  4  semester  hours.  Each  student 
in  that  division  is  therefore  counted  as   I  student.  During  the  Fall  and  Sprln=i 
terms  the  students  in  that  Eivision  average  5  3(5aester  hours j,  and  each  is 
therefore  counted  as  1/5  student. 

Average  nurober  of  borrowers  is     664 

Totfc.1  ciroulation  14,558 

Iver&ge  Per  Capita  Circulation     G6.77 

It  tihould  be  noted  that  the  circulation  of  lx)oks  "on  res^jrve"  constitutes 
only  \   of  the  total.  This is  concrete  evidence  that  students  do  a  great  deal  of 
recidin^;  'en  their  cxm''   axid  on  faculty  recouiinendtcticn. 

TeUtt^Wft.i  Aidg  Se;cYiQ.£ 

So.  of  units  cataloge<''  durin,^,-  the  ye&j\  190 

Total  no.  of  citfdoged  units  5,055 

Sumber  of  visitors  registered  Z2& 

Total  cirG^a.ation  of  catalOi,'tid  units  840 

Aiaount  received  from  sale  of  mlmsograpbed  lists,  Jan.  1944-Jan.  1,   1945      |>t04.62 

Jan.  1,  1945-June  50,  1945   ?'180.00 


<Ll 


\  \ 


>:ir. 
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No.   of  3I&W.3  periods  durln<;'  -.vbich  3tiuipfflen+-  -frxH  uaed 

3  a  ti  l&aua  3d  projector 

444 

B  &  H  Itomsl  projector 

16 

B  6:  H     3miu  tJi  projector 

6 

£>;2  projector 

49 

Opaque  projector 

81 

Magnavox 

C5 

Flay  "back 

19 

Cvtrhetd  projector 

4§ 

694 

No,  of  claes  periods  during  which  sound  projector  v?ai:>  used 

Periods  diirin^j;  wliioh  filaa  were  shown  555 

Peiious  dui'iaii  which  projector  thus  used  to 

deinoiiatriite  lectures  to  laethoda  groapa  8 

Periods  devoted  to  teaching  use  of  projector  to 

16 S  students  {Z7  groups,   S  hrs.   each)  01 


634 


AAA 


^fifi 


Total  no.  cf  fiLx  showings 

No.  of  projections  covered  by  st^ent  assistants  (15)       187 
iio,  of  projections  covered  t^  Film  L,ibrarion,   faculty. 


j;jad  class  msabsrs 


133 
266 
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u  of  f litis  secured 

No.  of  films  secured  free  of  charge 
So.  of  filas  for  which  feo  was  charged 


£ourcea  of  films 

Apja-oi^iaiite  no.  of  studentD  viewing  films,   555  ehowin^^s 
iS  15  etudents  per  showing 

Cott  of  etudent  fcssistants,  187  hours  S  50^ 

Coii-c  of  repairs  >»md  parte 

Cost  of  filia£?  for  which  feef?  were  paid 

TotJkl  cost 
Average  cost  of  sei'vtce  per  stuctent  (baced  on  attendance) 
No.  of  Hxhibttr-  secured 
80.  of  recordings  secui-ed 


116 
96 

?1? 


%  95.50 

51.9?. 

H6£.55 


xJij 
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!^407.77 


t.076 
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Medical  Departinent 

June  25,  1945 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTJaEKT 
19U  -  19A5 

1.  Trends  and  Developments 

The  work  of  trir,  je&r  has  followed  the  general  program  of  last  year  which 
includes J 

(a)  Physical  Eocaminations  of     789     students. 

(b)  Follow-up  of  Medical  EecoisraendationB  and  Corrections  of  Physical 
Defects  found  (detailed  report  is  attached) . 

(c)  Improving  physical  efficiency  of  individviai  students  referred  to 
Medical  Department  from  other  departaenta. 

(d)  TuberculosiB  Surrey  -  Patch  teat  and  subsequent  chest  x-ray  il 
uSiere  indicated  (entire  student  body  and  personnel) .  j 

(e)  Hearing  tests  (Audiometer  4-A)  of  ent^rj^^tiident  body.  j 

(f)  Basal  Motabolism  tests  aade         32  -7  ] 

(g)  Service  renderedt  ] 

1.  First  Aid  treatments .  1776  i 

2.  Doriaitory  care  of 305  . 

3.  Is:.U£,Jice  of  Kake-up  slips  i 
for  Ulness 1533  I 

4.  Of  lice  Consultations .  1547  il 

(h)  Communications  with  private   physicians  rej  ji 

improviTig   ohycical  efficiency  of  students 

In  the  regular  scheduled  health  education  classes,   first  aid  instruction 
was  given  to     237  students. 

II.  Enrollment  Data  -  Undergraduates  -  Total  -  673  ati  of  first  semester,   663  as 
of  second  semester. 

III.  Staff  and  gtai'f  Changes 

The    ledical  Department  has  consisted  of    ne  full-time  non-resident  physician 
and  one  full-time  resident  nurse.     Two  i^art-time  resident  student  nurses 
assisted  in  the  Medical  Deptrticent  from  September  to  J;:riUciry  13,  1945:   one 
part-time  resident  student  nurse  ascisted  in  the  Medical  Department  from 
January  18th  to  June  1,  1945. 

IV.  Recomroendationg  t 

(a)  Continue  services  of  part-time  student  assistant  nurse,  if  possible. 
If  this  is  impossible  due  to  present  shortage  of  nurses,  the  employ- 
ment of  one  female  student  to  carry  trays. 

(b)  Adequate  infiraiary  facilities. 

(c)  Better  follow-up  v/ork  for  correction  of  defects  noted  at  physical 
exaolnatlon* 

Respectfully  subiaitted, 


Margaret  M.  Wurts 
College  ?hy-Hician 
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i^OLLOW-lI?  OP  St^tDICAL  T?FCOm^TDATIOMS  MiD 
CORPJPCTIOH  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  FQUIID  19U-1945 


Blood  (Anesiia,  etc.) 

Blood  Pressure  ( elevated  or 

SvLbnormal) 
Sars 

Endocrine 
SyBS 
Feet 

Gastro-Intestinal  System 
GlandB  (lyaph) 
Heart 

Hernia  and  Varicocele 
Lungs 
Nerves 
Nos  e 

Orthopedic  (not  feet) 
Posture 
♦Skin 
Teeth  and  Gums 
Tonsils 
Weight  (10';?!  over  and  under) 


Number  of 
Defscts 

26 

77 
8 

60 

305 

176 

32 

102 

72 

A, 

9 

3B 

52 
171 
363 

109 

63 

162 


Nuabor  of  Hefects  Full/ 
or  Partially  Corrected 


a 


1 

6 
3S 

1 
1 


10 
8 
5 

5 
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Defects  rep^orted  as  uncorrected  were  due  cliiefly  toi 

1.  Failure  to  report  to  Medical  Depart  j^nt  BlthDUgh  defect  i^as 
actua3_Ly  corrected, 

2*  Lade  of  interest  on  yjart  of  soae  students. 

3.  Soiae  defects  are  Impossible  of  correction,  such  as  ciissing  teeth, 
loss  of  riclon  (tue  to  muscle  imbalance,  deafness  due  to  childhood 
ear  infection. 


♦Incroaee  in  skin  defects  1944-194^5,  priaarily  ^iue  to  caxefui  9xaa5d.ri&tion  of 
students  for  .jpesence  of  athlete's  footj  wheii  found,  treated  in  the  Medical 
Department. 
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COLLEGE   NETS  BUREAU 


/-pproxtaately  335  different  news   stories  were   released  to   the 
newspapers  by  the   College  News  Bureau  between  June   30,    1944,   .nd 
June  30,    1945.     Each  of  these  stories  was   sent   to  from   one   to   fifty 
separate   p«f«rs,   the  broadest   spread  belnp   .Iven  to  Co,.n,ence™ent  news, 
the  International  Relations   Forums,   and  the   publications   of  the 
Teaching  Aids  Service.      Stories   submitted  to   one   paper  only  were   those 
•   dealing  with  the  minor  achievements   of  Individual  students,   which 
were  sent   to   their    "home-town"  publications.      The  great  majority  of 
stories  were   sent  to  the   six  Montclalr,   Newark,   Passaic,   and  Paterson 
Papers,   and  many  also   to   Jersey  City.   Union  City,   fiergen,   Bloomfleld, 
Caldwell,   and  Ke.  York  City.     Trenton  received  all   Important   st.rles. 

Material  was  also   sent   to   the   New  Jersey  Kducatlon  Association's 
school  news   program  on  Station   ■■A/^T.   and  to   the   leacher-r  ducatlon 
Journal.      Biographical   data   on  various  members   of  the   faculty  was 
supplied  to   the   bulletins  of  universities,   wom.en's   clubs,   rnd  other 
organizations  with  which   they  were   connected. 

At  the   beginning  of   the   fall   semester,    the  heads  of  al]   under- 
graduate-organizations  were  asked  to  appoint   pAllolty  representatives 
within  the  organization  whose  responsibility  It  Tould  be   to  bring 
news  Items   concerning   the   organization  and  its   Individual  members   to 
the  News  Bureau.     One   or  two  of  these   organizations   cooperrted 
actively,   others   occasionally,   still  more  not  at  fU.     P   more   thorough- 
going organization  is   planned  for  the   fall,   wit^   the  asflstmce   of 
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the  Student  Ciovernment  Association,   Fnd  it  Is  hoped  that  en  pppsrent 
growing  awareness   of  the   work  of  the   News  Bureau  on   the   pert   of  the 
student  body  will  be  reflected   in  a   greater   co-operation  by  the 
students   in  supplying   the  Bureau  with   information  on  undergraduate 
activities. 

The  i<ew8  Bureau  has  worked  in   close    co-operation  with   the 
Montclal*ion  staff,    primarily  by   serving  them  as  p    source   of  infor- 
mation for  faculty  and  academic  news,   but  also,    to   some   extent,   in 
obtaining   from  them  material  on   stuaent   activities. 

In  May  end  June,   the   college   publicity  representative  attended 
a    six -weeks'    Publicity  Institute   conducted  by  the  Montclair  Public 
Library   in   conjunction  with   the  Montclair  Times,   and  -a/ss    duly 
"graduated."     As  a    result   of  her  work   there,    she  has    since  been 
•  sked  by   the  Montclair  Public   Library   to  write  rn  article   on  the 
sub.^ect   of   the   public   services   rendered  by   the   College   and  its 
contribution  to   the   cultural   Ij f e   of  the   community. 

Occasional  assistance   in  typing  and  other   clerical  work  by 
scholarship   students   during   the    spring   semester  hr s  m^de    it   possible 
to  Increase   substantially   both  the  number  of  small  items   sent   rut 
by   the   News  Bureau  and  the   num.ber  of  papers   reached,      -^t   is  hoped 
thet    such  assistance   will   be    continued. 


Respectfully   submitted. 
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RgPORT  OF  T  a  BUR;:AU  OF  ?UU>   STUDISS 

Septembor  15 »  1945 

T)m  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  studies  in  oooper&tion 
with  the  war  effort*  has  been  to  abandon  for  the  duration  its  organised 
field  studies  progrwu  It  has  also  naintained  that  independent  olass  and 
elub  field  trips  should  be  held  at  a  minimun* 

Oeoasional  trips  have  been  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Director  for  other  teaohersf  three  graduate  students  have  begun  projects 
relating  to  field  studies  in  preparation  for  their  Piaster's  d^rees  and* 
so  far  as  possible*  routine  contacts  in  the  field  have  been  loaintained* 
The  office  has  been  renovated*  files  revieed*  and  ev  rything  put  in 
readiness  for  action  as  soon  aa  possible. 

^9  are  now  planning  to  restuae  our  regular  field  studies  program 
and  to  expand  as  far  as  college  policy  and  cirouiastances  oay  perrdt* 

All  Field  Studies  courses  ^7ill  be  resumed  beginning  in  January  of 
1946*  These  include t 

Social  Studies  302— r'ield  Studies  in  Urban  Life* 
Social  studies  510— >Field  studies  in  New  England  and  French  .anada* 
Soeial  Studies  511--Field  Studies  in  ivetropolitan  Joiscaunity* 
Social  Studies  512—?ield  Studies  in  Eastern  United  States* 
Soeial  Studies  51f>-- Field  :  tudies  in  Continental  United  States* 
l*iis  program  will  require  the  services  of  a  part-tiae  secretary 
during  the  first  seoester  and  a  full-tiae  secretary  during  the  second 
s^aeater* 

In  view  of  the  recent  difficulties  occasioned  by  independent 
class  and  club  trips  which  interfere  with  regular  class  isrork*  it  seems 
evident  that  a  coor  di«at«i  policy  and  program  for  all  field  trips 
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la  needed.     In  addition  to  faollitating  the  college  9Gihedule»  suoh  a 
policy  and  progrsia  is  neoeasary  in  order  that  all  colle^f-gponaored 
trips    be  planned  end  oonduoted  aecording  to  atandarda  vhieh  \7ill 
reflect  credit  on  the  eollege.     Badly  planned  or  loosely  conducted 
trips  nay  beecMe  junkets  «hich  will  discredit  all  field  study  activities 
aj^  affect  the  reputation  of  the  collide  adrereely* 

tlie  follo^iag  reooa^^endations  are  Bade  for  the  coordination  of  the 
field  trip  program*  These  recoraoiendat  ions  were  approved  by  the  Council 
in  April,  1945, 

1*.  Inereaeed  use  of  field  trips  by  all  teachers  should  be  stiaulated 
by  heeds  of  jEta^partaents  in  the  post  war  period* 

2.  All  field  trips  or  field  courses  ^ould  be  desred  througli  the 
Bureau  of    laid    tudies  with  the  approml  of  the  Dean. 

3«     Standards  for  fivld  woz4e  should  be  set  up  by  the  I'ureau  of  9ield 
Studies*  and  when  approved  by  the  President  or  the  Dean,  i^ould  be  carefully 
observed  in  connection  with  all  field  trips. 

4.  The  faeilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  studies  for  the  planning 
of  trips  and  for  assisting  in  conducting  trips  should  be  suMie  available^ 
like  the  library  and  visual  aids  servioesy  to  all  departsieats  and  teachers. 

5.  QoHe^e" sponso red  trips  scheduled  for  Saturday >  Sunday  or  late 
afternoons  and  evwoings,  as  well  as  those  oo»iuoted  during  the  eollege 
day,  should  c(mform  to  the  above  plan.     The  oolle|(e  should  assuae  no 
responsibility  for  uznuthoriaed  trips. 

Stttadtted  by 

^J)GAR  C  BY]£,  Director 
Bureau  of  ?'ield  Studies 
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Ap  wnpc£Duiu.i  FOR  Fj[aLij"yKiyt 


Dofini1tiox^|it     Ft»l5l    tudies  include  all  extra-mural  obsenmtiocal 
ejQ>erlene6S|  having  definite  edue&tioaal  object ivoe* 

A*    Oelley»»epongoreA  field  trip  is  &  trip  for  field  study  wHioii 
has  the  approYel  of  the  Deeii* 

Stail^ipHis  for  Trips >     rroeioion,  unityf  balanoot  suitability. 

PriiiSiplest    The  following  principles  are  the  result  of  ej^eriesM 
here  and  elsewherof  and  aro  s<>»<Br&lly  aooepted  as  staadards  for  goc4 
eduiMtioBal  field  vorkt 

!•    Field  trips  are  e ducat lonal  ax|wri— sesf  aot  pindLosi  aaA 
as  Budh«  should  be  provided  for  ir^  the  @ohedule* 

t«    Ho  stndsnt  sliould  he  excused  from  obli^fatioBs  in  any  other 
olaae  beeauae  of  field  trips. 

a«    Beoause  of  llibilitias  for  das^est  no  field  tripe  sfatuXd 
be  taken  in  prlTrite  ears.  They  should  be  iakcm  only  in  publio  e«iif^mnoe8« 
properly  coverod  by  iaKAmaoe* 

4.  Field  trips  should  have  dofi^te  odmsaiicHud  objeetivesf 
preferably  not  too  treny  for  any  one  tptp. 

5.  "ield  tripe  a^iould  be  cohereoztly  organiMd»  eo  that  eviery 
oxperionoe  will  contribute  to  the  objeoti^s  of  the  trip* 

6*    ivery  trip  should  be  oarefally  planned  in  detail  in 
advrince.     nothing  ehotild  be  left  to  chanod* 

7«     vlass  instruct  ion  bsforof  nftert  and  on  the  trip  should 
be  giT«n»  or  provided  for  by  the  iastnteter* 

8*    ;>t\ident8  isast  stay  with  the  group  at  all  tines.    Minor 
students  should  be  pendtted  to  Join  or  leave  the  trip  en  mule  only  after 


J^^fflf^ 


J» 


r^ 


tJtffbn 


-|«<|K» 


bJUmv. 


It  m  «' 


/6l 


preaanting  peraissiaas  signed  b.  parwxtsi  guardians >  or  coXldgs  authoritlM* 

9«  Tb«  soi^uld  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  all 
appointments  met  pr<ia^'>tly« 

10 •  iTourieeies  oatended  by  outside  ogoneies  or  individuals 
should  be  askiiovlsdgsd  by  letter  efter  the  trip* 


Ths  oonduotor  lausS;  take  every  preoaution  to  insure  the  safety  of 
hia  charges  imrtioularly  in  getting  on  and  off  buses »  at  street  osossings 
and  at  pointa  of  spseial  hasard*  He  should  be  sensitive  to  their  eonfortt 
MQ»soially  as  to  tine  for  neals  and  eoafort  stops  and  as  to  exeenslve 
standing  or  WEOkin^*  ^  ohould  deviiM  a  good  aystsa  of  ehsokiag-up  before 
leaving  eaoh  iK>int  of  study  and  a  systsB  of  Rotating  seats  In  the  bud  on 
iMig  tvips* 

Hs  Should  not  permit  loiterii^  or  tias  out  for  personal  shc^pii^y 
refreshmeats  sad  the  like*  students  sliould  be  re  luirod  to  stay  vith  ttos 
group  at  all  tiass*  The  itiner&ryt  as  planaedy  should  be  striotly  adhered 
to  except  in  ease  of  easrgeneiss*  'ttraotive  diversions  should  bil  avoided* 
<yhsn  tias  is  unavoidably  loat  tiurougli  detours  or  other  dslaySf  the  oonduetor 
Eaust  knov  the  routs  and  the  eb3ervtal3l9  resouross  vsH  enougjh  to  <MBiit»  sombint 
or  supplensoA  as  nesdedi^ 

Older  students  should  be  supplied. ^^u;Uli  a  OOpy  of  the  itinenstfy 
scntaining  suf fioient  directions  so  that»  in  ease  they  should  be  separated 
froa  the  party*  they  can  piok  it  up  at  the  next  stop*  In  the  ease  of  youag 
students 9  it  is  bettor  to  instriMt  then  to  stay  right  where  tliey  ars  isAuoi 
they  discover  that  they  are  lost  until  soaeoas  ooass  for  them* 

•2» 
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l/)noq  BKi^atMfiq 


,,-;■; f:,U^  :e 


W««        A'4»>^  ^I'ft 
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Th«  t«(i<^flr  tfioiild    ttf^y  In  tho  background  during  the  trip* 
^^amtnvt%  It  le  also  laportent  th»t  the  teaolier  be  alert  at  eversr  »iirilM!|f 
In  order  to  r,lve  a  litilwum  of  neeeaaary  instruotlon  at  the  moat  effe«iiro 
tiaaa  and  to  kaap  the  ahola  trip  laerlng  enslly  and  efficiently* 

DiseipXifiO)  3tran£e  to  say^  la  not  ««alXy  a  preblan  <m  field 
trlpai  espeolally  If  proper  prapamtlon  for  then  hae  been  nade.    ShMb 
tripe  afford  an  eaaellavt  opportunity  for  dereXopiag  eelf •control  aaA 
group  reaponalbiiity*     inciurable  non-eonfomtletsi  of  vhos  there  are  indeed 
fa;sr9  natat  be  left  at  hooM  at  the  next  trlp»  If  they  have  deswBetrated 
their  noft»a4juat  bility  on  one  trip*    Aaoroua  denoMrtretiona  of  aiqr  kind 
and  hoodlualaB  aiiouid  be  rigidly  nipped  in  the  bud  at  the  very  beglnniag* 
ISoM  reputation  of  the  eMbool  and  the  mioeeae  of  the  projeet  a«  a  «lwXt 
are  aore  iB9>ortant  than  any  individual*  a  idea  of  how  to  hare  a    ood  tla»« 

TOafhera  «M  eoadteet  field  tripe  will  aoon  develop  frooi  experienee 
their  own  teelml'iiiea  of  eondueting* 
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(To  b«  Buboiltted  to  liiareau  of  Field  -itudleg    two  weeks  before 
date  of  trtp  If  servieoa  are  requested.) 

OMeot  of  tript  - 

Oonneeted  with  ehet  course  and  tooehert  • 

Oonduotor  of  triot  - 

lljLtmber  of  etjUHl^Btg  involYedi  -     (Append  namee  or  h&nd  list  to  \j%bsl 

before  trip  etcrls.) 

IfcixlTmnn  coet  to  each  student;  • 

(Fill  in  below  only  if  aervicee  are  reqi^Msted  from  the  Bureatt  of 
Field  :'tudiea »     In  oase  aorvlc^^s  are  deeiredy  the  inetruetor  sliouM  heve  (me 
or  otore  per^oiml  confereneee  with  the  director  in  planning  ^he  trip*) 
Qhec^■  gervioee  degjredi  - 

1.  Hiring  of  but  and  saJcing  other  travel  arrangement  a* 

2.  Preparing  Itinerary* 

3«  i::aJEing  arrang^nents  at  plaees  to  be  visited. 

4*  tsBling  arrangemttits  for  speakers. 

S*  Making  arrangement s  for  aeaXs  (what  osaxs  and  how  ouoh?) 

6.  ifMrniahing  nateriala  -  xaicaeographed^  pinted«  ete* 

f  •  ritine  "thank  you"  lettera# 

8*  ;>aouring  persde^ions  ir<m  paren  e  or  oc^lege* 

9«     Furnishing  conduotor  for  trip.  (Bureau  of  Field  Studies  conductor 
will  not  give  instruction  in  subject  smtter  beforey  alter*  or  on 
trip*      -tiie  is  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  instructor  in 
the  eeurse*) 

10.     Other  services  or  special  requirements  (list  beloe)* 
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June  1,   1945 


AHMTAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINErS  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YlAB  -  1944-1945 


I,     DEBARmENTAL  DEVELOHUNT 

A.  Ourrlculum 

The    department  offerings  dxiring  the  college  year  of  1944-1945  were 
the   same  hs  outlined  in  the  curriculum  In  the  annual  report  of  1943-1944, 
A  copy  of  the  Business  Education  curriculum  will  be  found  on  page  2  of  this 
report.     This  curriculum  Includes  the  required  background  and  edueation  courses 
for  any  major  in  the  6oIlege« 

B,  Faculty 

de  permanent  full-time  faculty  in  the   department  during  the   col- 
lege year  of  1944-1945  was  as   follows: 

Professor  Francis  R.  Gei^e,   Id.D, ,  Head 
Instructor  Horace  J,   Sheppard,  M.A, 


II,     DEPAR!MEKT  DATA  FOR  1944-1945 

■*••     Co^JSQ  Offerings  and  Enrollments 

Catalog 

Humber  Title 

Sutnner  Session  (Second  Six  Weeks) 

201  Introduction  to  Business 

301 A  Business  Law  III 

301B  Business  Organization  &  Management 

302  Salesmanship 

310    Money  and  Banking 

407    Principles  of  Accounting 

Fall  Semester 

201  Introduction  to  Business 

30 lA  Business  Law  III 

301B  Business  Organization  &  Management 

303  Business  Mathematics 
405  Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 
407  Principles  of  Accounting 

401    The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 
411    Cost  Accounting 


ir. 

Enrol  Iment 

4 

11 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2 

13 

4 

13 

4 

44 

2 

17 

2 

19 

4 

10 

4 

9 

4 

5 

3 

15 

4 

14 

.'I 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATIOIT  CURPICULW^ 


].st  Series ter 


Freshmen  Ynsr 

Eng.    lOOA  Worlf'  Literatiire 
S.S,    lOOA  Civi].i2^  tion  5-  Citi:<,enship 
Int.    lOOA  Soc.   Interpr.   of  Education 
Ivlus,   100     Music  Appreciation 
f( Sci.lOOA  Phy.   Sciences  in  Mod.   Life 
(Sci.lOOB  Biological  Science 
B.E.    201     *INTROroCTION  TO  BUSII'ffiSS 


S.H. 


o 
3 
1 
1 
(4 
(4 
4 

16 


2nd  Semej?ter 


Eng.  lOOB  World  Liternture 

S.S.  lOOB  Civili-ietion  &  Citizenship 

Int.  lOOB  Soc.  Intprp.  of  Educr^tion 

Art  100  Art  Appreciation 

Sci.  lOOC  Tlie  Earth  Sciences 

Int.  lOOC  Social  Competence 

P . E.  1®Q : "Hygiene  & -Health 

B.E.  202  BUSniESS  LAW  I -11 


S.H. 


5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
__4 
17 


*  Students  are  assigned  by  the  Science  Denrrtment  to  one  or  the  other,  but  not  to 
both  of  thene  c our res. 


Sonhonore  Year 


Eng.  200A 
Int.  200A 


S.S. 
S.S. 

B.E. 
B.E. 
B.E. 


20QiL' 
200C 
30U 
30  IB 
304 


Co'"' DOS  it  ion 

Intro,   to  Ed,  Psychology- 
Mental  Testing 
•Goatej^p*  BconoiElc  Life 
Contemp.   Social  Life 
BUSIl^S-S  LAW  III 
BUSIrJESC  ORG.   &  imiT. 
Marketing** 


Minor 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
__4 
16 


Eng,  200B  Fundanentals  of  Speech 
Int.  200B  Adolescent  Psychology- 
Mental  Hygiene 
S;S.  200B  Contemp.  Political  Life 
S.S.  200C  Conte;np.  Social  Life 

B.E.  303  BUSHJESS  MA'niEr.''''TICS 

Minor 


Tt70  yeprs  of  Physic--,1  Education  '^re   re_''Uired 


__4 
16 


,0i 


Junior  Year 


Int. 

300A 

Aims  cc  Org,   of  Sec.   Ed, 

2 

Int. 

300B 

Prin.  &  Tech.    of  Tch^g 

2 

Lang 

.300 

Foundations  of  Language 

2 

Mr.th 

.300 

Soc.  &  Com.  Uaes  of  Ma 

th 

» 

2 

B.E, 

405 

B00K!(EEPEvG  &  ACCOIJi^JTING 

4 

B.E. 

407 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOIHTING 

4 

Minor 

4 

Minor 

4 

Electives: 

4 

Electives: 

4 

B.E. 

308 

Advertising                             2 

B.E. 

306 

BuaincsF  Finance 

2 

b.:E. 

409A 

ConsT-irr^er  Education  I          2 

B.E. 

310 

Money  anc"   Banking 

2 

S.S. 

301 

Economics  I                             4 

B.E. 

409B 

Ccnsi5jT..er   Education  II 

2 

Geog 

.302 

Ec  0  n  on  i  c  Gf j  o  g  r  a  ohy 

4 

16 


16 


Senior  Year 


Int.   400A  Prin.  &  Phil,   of  Sec.   Ed. 


2 


Math. 400  Educational  Statistics       2 

B.E.  401  THE  TEACHETG  OF  BUS.  ED.     3 

B.E.    302     S/vLESIvU^SIIIP  4 

Electives  5  or  6 

B.E,  411  Cost  Accounting    4    _   

16  or  17 


Student   Teaching 

Int.   400B  Practicum  in  Sec.    Ed., 
B.E.    406     BUSII^:SS   EC0?-'"MICS 
Minor 


10 

2 
2 
2 

16 


*  Courses  CAPITALIZED  indicate  the  required  courses  for  Buainesr:  Education  najors, 
**  Courses  underscored  indicate  the  su.^r'ested  electives  for  Business  Educ-tion  majors. 
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\ 


'* 


4 

S9 

4 

59 

4 

12 

4 

10 

4 

18 

2 

8 
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Spring  Semester 

202  Buplness  Law  I-II 

303  Businesp  Mathemotics 

405  Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 
40J  Principles  of  Accounting 
302  Salesmanship 
409B  Consumer  Education  H 
(Last  six  weeks) 

406  Business  Bconcmics  2  22 

Samner  Session  (First  six  weeks) 

201         Introduction  to  Business 

302         Sa  le  smansh  i  p 

405         Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 

fhe  average  enrollment  per  class  for  the  suimier  session  was  9; 
the  fall   semester,  17;   and  the  spring   semester,   20,     For  the  school  year, 
1943-1944,   the  average  enrollment  per  class  for  the  summer   sesstloh  ^as  12; 
the  fall  semester,   16;   and  the  spring  semester,   16, 

B,     Birollment  of  Majors  and  Minors  According  to  Class 


4 

IS 

4 

15 

4 

6 

Class 

Majors 

Accounting 
Minors 

Soc.-Bus. 
Minors 

Double 

Minors* 

^e^iman 

19 

Sophomore 

7 

27 
6 

11 

11 

2 

Junior 

7 

4 

Senior 

15 

8 

4 

Tot las 

48 

41 

26 

6 

*Double  minors  refer  to  those  students  #io  have  elected  to    complete  both 
minors  in  the  department  with  a  major  in  some  other  department  of  the  col- 
lege. 

C,  Enrollment  of  Ma^lora  and  Minors,   1936-1945 


Tear 

Majors 

Minors 

1936-37 

^^^^ 

80 

1937-18 

.— 

83 

1938-39 

28 

85 

1939-40 

50 

85 

1940-41 

88 

94 

1941-42 

110 

105 

1942-43 

111 

93 

1943-44 

64 

61 

1944-45 

48 

73 

&tvsfl»8  mai^cfi 


«8 

^ 

U-I  tibI  Baani^irS 

SOS 

55 

^ 

£oit'ia^jit3M  !?eafti!i;xjS 

eoc 

SI 

^ 

SC--*"  -^  ^'>A  3&  p,- •' ->---'^' — q. 

i50> 

01 

^ 

»r.               oil  Ic                       -I 

Sij^ 

61 

^ 

•  ■■.•    ■    :   3 

;50€ 

S 

a 

^o 

f* 
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£1 
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51 

& 
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9 
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artoaiM 

aionlM 

sbbIO 

€X 

xmwfed'ni 

s 

U 

vs 

V 

anoji" 

^ 

IL 

8 

V 

TOiiJUl 

8 

31 

TCoinaS 

3*2 


X* 


8^ 


Er^  jot 


c>X 


•9 


lo 


.0 
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<i-jo.  :•;. 

7S8I 

08 

^ 

«8 

^_ 
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8S 
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03 

C' 

*p 

88 
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D»     Department  Minors  of  the  48  Business   Bdu cation  Majors 


D«parteeijt 

Hunbep 

Sigllsh 

10 

Social  Studies 

9 

Ms themati  cs 

9 

Physical  Education 

6 

ifcsic 

4 

Languages 

5 

GeogTcphy 

3 

Science 

2 

fbtal  48 

5,     Departeent  Majors  of  the  73  Business  Bducation  Minors 

Department  Kumber 

Mathematics  27  rj 

Social  Studies  19  • 

English  17  ! 

Languages  10  i 

Total  75  : 

A,  Graduate  Program 

Within  the  last  month  a  graduate  pawgram  for  the  M,A,  de- 
gree was  autlined  for  the  department  of  bu?;lneBS  education,     ^is  is  a  fery 
important  development  and  step  in  the    department.     As  soon  as  a  program  is 
approved,   it  should  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  BBmial  report  of  1945- 
1946, 

Msny  teachers  within  the  service  area  of  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  have  inquired  about  such  a  graduate  progrsiia.     These  teachers 
diould  be  Imrriediately  infoiroed  of  the  program  as  soon  ae  it  is  ?■  t)roved. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  business  education  graduates  of  Montclair  have  al- 
ways stated  a  sincere  desire  to  have   such  a  step  taken.     The   files  in  the 
business  education  office  will  provide  a  list  of   iiiese   graduates, 

B,  Ertension  and  Sumr-er  School 

The  department  did  not  offer  ertension  or  suBMer  scho'^l 
courses  for  in-service  teachers  daring  the  college  y^ar  of  1944-1945,     ^e 
stomner  school  clashes  were  offered  only  in  connection  with  the  8  ccelerated 
program,   and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,   on^y  regular  college  students 
were  enrolled. 

With  the  approval  of  the   graduate  program,  the  offerings 
in  business  education  for  in-servlee  te^^chers  will  nsturelly  increase  with 
both  campus  and  off -campus  courses. 
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C,     Mlgcellaneoua 

liie  program  of  re  nired  observations  continues  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the    same  manner  a  a  peported  in  the  annual  report  of  1942-1943, 
Due  to  the  accelerated  program,    "^oiirever,   the  opportunity  for  students  to 
make  many  observations  in  the  local  high  schools  has  been  minimized.     Per- 
haps in  the  future,   the  senior  programs   for  business  education  majors  could 
be  so  arranged  that  they  would  have  one  morning  or  one  afternoon  a  week 
to  make  such  observations.     It  has  be^i  the  experience  of  the  department 
that  such  observations  have  been  extremely  helpful. 

Due  to  war-time  conditions,   it  has  been  reasonably  easy  for 
students  to  u^et  the   reouirement  of  ten  weeks  practical   businefF  experience. 
With  -the  return  of  peace,  however,  many  difficiilties  will  again  arise.     With 
this  idee  in  rind,   It  might   be  advantageous  to   consider  the   setting  aside 
of  one  day  a  week  fbr  part-time  business  experience.     The  growing  importance 
of  distributive  education  will  add  importance  to   such  a  program, 

IT,     RECgiMMDATlorB  .1 

'  (I 

All  previous  reports  have  repeatedly  stated  the  importance  J 

of  a  business  education  office,     Kie  need  ftor  such  an  office  is  becoming  ►! 

increasingly''  Anceseary.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the  enrollment  in  Ihe  : 
college  and  in  the  bus!ine^r  education  curriouluia  ^.tIII  «igpin  reach  the  level 

of  1941-194S  (see  page  3).     It  is  also  probable  that  the   work  of  the  field  ■ 

studies  department  will   increase  as  enrollments  increase,  making  it  diffl-  • 

cult  for  both  field  studies  deparlsnent  and  busine!=;6  education  deparlanent  jh 

to  use  the  same  office,  jl 


Respectfully  submitted 


Francis  R,   Geigle 
Head— Dept.    of  Bub.   Ed, 
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Dr.  H.  A.  Sprap:ue,  President 

Deer  Dr.  Sprague: 

I  am  hajpy  ix)  present  herevdth  the  report  of  the  English 
Department  for  the  school  year  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  194.5 . 
May  I  call  your  especial  attention  to  page  10  in  which  the  in- 
crease in  enrollments  of  the  Dept.  is  tabulated. 

Respectfully  yours, 
ED.  S.  FULCOMER 
Head  Dept.  of  English 
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I     TRSTDS  iC^.L  LlJjVILOFIai  To:    DliHIiJG  TliE  AOADaaC  YZAK  1944-45 

the  Englisii  Dept.    carried  on.     Despite  severe    reather,   Incre&sed  enroll- 
ments,  and  reduction  in  Staff  nuabers,   activities  of  tli.e  Eept.     ere  not  cur- 
tailed.    Thsi'e  v;as  a  noticeable  Increase  in  tlie  average  class-size  and  the 
stucient  load  of  Staff  raeBubevs,   eaid  due  to  the  for-i  possibla  electives  among 
wiiich  to  choose,   a  laarked  Increase  in  required  course  enrollment  a,     Hovrever, 
not  6  siii^e  Dept.  activity  cease...  to  function  for  lack  of  Staff  guidance,, 
although  English  majors  did  suffer  the  loss  of  opportunities  for  personal 
guidince  an>    consultation  because  of  added  responsibilities  ana  increased 
class-room  loads  of  Staff  raesuDers. 

The  folloi!?lng  uevelopjnents  for  improving  the  preparation  of  English 
teachers  should  be  cited: 

A.  Each  Senior  English  riajor  vras  required  to  spend  at  least    ".hree  hours 
in  the  Readine  Clinic  learning  to  use  the  instruments,  to  prepare  ciaterials  for 
testing,  and  to  evaluate    : est  results.     Some  became  sufficiently  proficient  to 
assist  Lr.   Sperle  li;  giving  test:5  and  operating:  the  aachines  •.-.'ith  students  i-e- 
ceiving  clinical  assistance. 

B.  As  preparation  for  student   seaching  each  Senior  English  /aajor  spent  a 
minlTium  of  two  hours  with  Dr.  lieiaers  in  the  Teaching  Aids  ^cbora-.oiy  selecting 
materials  for  enrichiiig  her  class-roora  experiences  vd.th  boys  an4  ei^rls. 

C.  The  acquisition  of  Mr,  Ho^'?ard  Fox  as  Technical  Director  of  Drairiatics 
and  Instructor  in  Speech  Increased  the  opportunities  for  training  ii.  drariiatics. 
Purchase  of  additional  equijgtient  for  sta,i:8  lighting  made  possible  a  unique 
center-stage  pT?oduction  of  A  Long  Cjiristirias  Dinner,  by  Thornton  Wilder,   in  the 
College  Qponaslum  as  pai*t  of  the  All-College  Christmas  festival.     As  a  spring 
production  Players  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bohn  presented  Laaies  In  Retir&-aent, 
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for  ^«hlch  SJr.  7ox  provided  a  ^ot  of  llf^t  lag  exeellently  aduptcd  to  th«  ct«g« 
of  the  Oollof^e  Hli'Jti  School  Auditorium,     •'•'hia  play  ran  'or  :*lve  perforrfuiceo, 
«  new  record  for  PluyS'-a  perfcntiences,   and  was  8«en  by  more  then  600  s^ua9r.ta, 
faculty,   and  gueats*     Ut,  Fox*b  first  class  in  Ctagecr'aft  numbered  El  members, 
eaoh  of  whom  was  rooulred  to  sneaa  five  houre  '.wrlclcir  for  the  soring  production 
of  Playcro, 

D«     Speech  teats  inatitufced  by  Dr.  Ogg  for  detemnlning  speech  lmprov«Bi©nt 
or  atucmta  in  tiie  xroqulr«»u  Speech  courses  were  adjalnlsterec  by  I>r,  Ost:,  I^ean 
Meaaiok,  uxiiX  Mv»  i^x*     At  tae  conuluoion  of  &  eeiaestdr*^  ti*£iirU.n,i  ex&alr.&tions 
of  prorreaS  before  the  saae  judgee  were  coadyeted*     Sfcudentii  faiiliig  io  sho^T 
aiifflcieut'  iaprovo3i-9at    ^vero  given  gredoe  of  "Uasfcitlsfactory.'*     i'-oconsieridatlona 
"for  the  f\u*th*ir  training:  of  sach  studeata  iollo  .', 

i;«     Deepite  the  neeesaity  for  asauiaiiig  thro«  clasaes  during  the  s.^^ring 
tiMiieeter,  Mra*  Hough  increeaed  the  activity  of  the  Public  Kelations  Bureau* 
The  actual  diatribution  oi'  a.e'A'»  reiesises  fraa  her  office  is  conteined  In  her 
report  to  tn©  Presidetit* 

F»     The  developyCiaat  of  the  9th  grade  course  in  Western  Culture  continued 
fend  culrdntted  the  year's  vvork  with  the  production  of  an  original  revue  ea- 
titlad  Latip  Araericiin  Fmitwsf,     The  ocript  was  written,  by  a  eoraslttee  of 
student  a,   and  the  production  ^ms  stagea,   coetisiea,   aud  actea  ty  the  entire 
class  in  the  final  aesausbly  of  the  Ck)llo/.^o  Eigii  School.     Tho  sianuscript     ill 
be  submitted  to  the  SagXifiAi  Journal  as  pairt  of  an  urtiolo  doscribin?  thlfi 
exporlenae* 

G*     The  Coiaipofiitlon  Cilnio  began  to  operate  under  the  dix^action  cf  iii&s 
Slo^lnnoy,   v^ose  report  Is  appendeu  verbSittra.     'fi\e  JDor^t's  reooainaarsAelon  for 
iiaproving  the  eoiapositioa  sj^viili;  oi"  stuceate  ueficiont  in,  t.tifct  area  is  appended! 
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A  H»poirt  on  tlia  lYorlc  in  the  CoBipoaition  CHeIo 

The  cooperatlTo  te-.ti*  ^jiTen  c^^'ly  in  thh  jw;oytfer  eno  ed  a  X'airly  Iarc9 
ntc.;ber  of  ^tuaei.tj  «iio  wore  far  belovv  standtird  In  the  fundtia.ental«  of  the 
iaifflifiii  limj;uiag«. 

A  p©rce7:tcg«  cf  th««5«  artudeiite  attended  tlio  clinic  for  IrllTlcutd  hel-. 
A  number  i;iaprore<i,  but  will  still  need  to  contlau©  next  fall. 

The  Clinic  has  f^iven  spooial  iiiBtruction  in  technical  matt«re,   audi  as 
correct  ,<?Tti-'^iaticai  uea^e,   aontenc©  stinictur*,  piuictufiticn,  aad  the  liice.     Of 
oovrae,  extra  paper's  lu«.Te  been  tissigned  and  tiisouaeed  carefully  ''dt.h  each 
etu-Ierit,  ana  iii»  speci-l  ciimoultii&ij  .aave  been  pointed,  out  ant-   corrected, 

X  have  found  th&t  the  moat  offeatiTQ    «^y  to  help  etudeuts  wiio  liro  tlefloient 
in  Bit^liia  id  thru  eAtri»  -iOTk.  otjteide  the  oXeBS  rocsa  and  tveek:iy  reports  to  the 
ylinic,  — •  somstimea  as  oi'ten  c^a  t^.'O  or  Mjrea  tines  a  %*e6k:  io  additloa  to  the 
re,:.rul»ir  class  meetinge.     Even  then  the  wealier  ctuuects  tra  not  able  to  reauh 
tho  re^'ilrec  atanderd.?  in  «  airifrle  Stsri^ster.     Many  of  these  3<-.unents  have  not 
had  siifficient  1- rftinin;^  in  the  iai  ,.  ua -as. 

I  tniiis  of  tm    f^'s  of  taKiu;-    e&jre  of  these  students  Aho  are  deficloxit 
In  iSi-.glish, 

One  3\ij?:_,33t.ior!  1&  to  place  'chom  in  t;  a&p.irate  ieetloii  vraare  thej  .'Jturiy 
%^X.iah  below  collego  level.     Tuea  efter  this  course  has  be«ai  oo^spleted  aet- 
isfaetorlly,  let  thera  enter  the  college  course  ir^   coKnosition. 

The  .'iieconcl  gu(^p;Qstion  io  the  syatem  that  ^©  are  ao     foliowinij.     Let  the 
stuuerits  f^et  as  mtioh  as  they  can  frcaa  instruction  in  the  collie  eourse  and  at 
the  aame  ;  i.re  attend  the  clinic  inhere  they  are  flvoc  training  in  the  priacinles 
of  the  langneu.-s.     ^"hese  principles  must  be  rastered  before  goo^:!  writin^^  Cftn  be 
ticcomr.lishea. 
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While  ^ixe  b«ot  aoile^aaa  and  unirarsltles  may  rive  nc  more  tir.e  to  ocsa- 
position  thtin  w«  require,  their  er:tra:ice  ren^rcKioiitB  in  the  Ifu.  o 

ee:jaraliy  '"j.i^or  U»«g  cutjji,  ^aneclaUy  for  studonta  pi'©parir,fe;  to  tesuti  iit$:ll8h, 

I  tiiiEii  tliei'sfore,  that  tto  coiHd  cttaln  the  best  rec'-lts  If  -^9  re'iulroa 
e  aeniQatar  of  comi-c-i-'ltion  in  -tb^  fre-slaRfcn  y&BXf   '.sna  ;;.  seEReeter  or  tdvuiiCea 
uoitpoflitlon  ia  thw  scptoiaoi-e  yo»ir«     The  vork  of  the  sophoiaore  ye&r  could  than 
give  Inst rav-^.t ion  in  th»  writing-  of  loojp-er  paperu  end  In  adreriOec'  composition 
80  audi  aeodea  by  Ulgb  eehool  teachers. 

Report  ca  tfeo  Requite  of  tho  Clinic  thle  iier-ester: 
Tine  jxivoE  to  CliricJ     3  hours  per  -voek 
iitttiL-uuii^e  tJiirj   =5e!--.e;vi«ir:      G  to  8  s-'-.u-deii*.-? 
llaxt  I'cli  13  atujienis  scheduled  to  atteiid 

H*     Kie  Mei'gttrot  Cook  an4  ber  Librrujy  i^teff  contlinjcd  the^ir  oxcelleut 
3srvlc*».^  to  ^ibfe  I>« -sartiriovit ,   '^.r:d  t^.  *>!<9  Collof^e.     '*'1;-.,.t  CtM^J^'a  iiuVro'-'notlon  of 
I;';:,^-:  uii   U*   r.  i©  L.ltrtti'y  booouas  Incp'^csln.ely  l.niporta;ri  f-.nH  ocl'aoation-' lly  valu- 
able j  her  (iiJOu-j!?lan.S!  f?i^.h  Senior  Majors  of  all  Tlopts  er.sbloa  thert  to  loecite 
librf^ry  :  {^t^srlbla  to  ulu   thm.  In  student  toaehiiig;  hisr  f-^nsi  rat  once  Ir   *"^  -^  re- 
quired tx>uri.e  In  Hter&ture  for  AdoIo£.coii.t3  hCiS  resal*.od  lii  a  bibliotiraphy 
of  source  Ei&terials  In  this  area  and  an  arnot-e.ted  hlbllOe^^i'aphy  of  book»  t?rlttea 
for  boys  ind  fcirls  ^oee  reeding  interest  a  are  i;eia©reJ„Ty  ■  r*  r;orvn.^  *-    '*o 
ordinary  cl«ias-.roota,  callec  R#£t^<ilng  For  ACQlBACy.iits^     These  in&teriwis  are 
avttii&ale  i'or  uistrlbntioti  froe  the  libTi^ry* 

llrat    viacheater  oonKlnuea  her  infltructlou  of  w'er.lor  Mi.tJQrs  in  thf  sel- 
©otloii  enu  arretigement  of  Bulletin  Board  inaterl«le.     Other  Depts,  other  then 
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ihtt  J&igllali  Utr^t*  are  nor  utillr-lnu  h®r  i.'iat;ori«X»  and  instruction*     with  J'tsa 
Cook  ah©  will  operate  tiio  f'joricahoj*  in  Llteruture  for  Adoiesoeate  ia  the  Golleg* 
Hi^  Scijool  llbraiy  durlijjg;  the  Suiisaer  Session, 

X«     With  the  realgaatioa  of  Mr»  Kic^ereon  full  recpoDsibility  for  supers 
vialon  of  student  teaching:  wae.aaauaea  by  the  Head  of  the  Dept,     Bespite 
handioaps  of  dlatancei   .vestheri  rationing,  and  ooHoge  cXuaa&B,  mi  average 
of  t«K>  Dept*  visits  per  atudent  wm»  mxJ^nt&i:aoX0     Of  the  ^2  studocit  teaehdrs, 
S9  iHBJseed  tteir  student  t<»&ohing  re.iuix*etients  of  tboae  faJJLlBg  ooly  one  had 
spent  aore  than  a  calendar  year  la  pr©;,>aratioji  Cit  Mortciair.     Objective 
evidence  obtained  froa  the  Io«ja  SiXesit  iloading  Teat  and  Ck>op«r&tive  Test  of 
Heading  Ccsaprebensioa  indio&teci  that  aot  one  of  the  irtufiects  yi4i.o  failed 
oould  read  or  ooKpreb«id  beyonu  the  level  of  the  13tfc  a^ade.     Rewsinsi^id^tions 
to  Kieet  such  contingeaolee  are  appended* 

J"*     At  the  8U|;8«stl>ii  of  the  12th  tjrade  of  College  Hl/.'h  J^chool,  in  acevs^r 
to  critioiaa  of  the  •ivaphaKard*'  a;^i.«ih  pro^^raffi  in  the  i^oli'    ■.     igii  Schol, 
Mr*  Bohn  aad  the  Senior  Claaa  prepared  a  ooapreiieriaive  o:£hibit  o  ioXa^ 

texts,  aad  expert encea    jtiiob  these  atudente  had  utilijied  during  the  pravioua 
five  years*     The  raaiilt,  gz^phioaliy  presented  in  the  college  Eigh  Scho^:.l  to 
the  patrone  of  the  eohool  at  the  first  FTA  Meeting,  indicated  a  progr^isi  ri0h 
in  content,  Biodem  in  material,  anfi  imaginative  In  traatuient*     The  I^pt*  hope* 
to  maice  this  infoisaation  avail^e  to  profesisional  journals  and  Inciulrin^  e©<5- 
cndary  school  JBn^?J.isai  Dep^^rt^-ents* 

£«  The  eloctivo  ooiirs©  in  Jourr.aliaiE  wa«  taiu^t  by  the  heac  of  the  Be|yt# 
of  Intejjration  —  autiior  of  i\  suocoasful  high  school  t©xt  la  Journalise*  This 
policy  ia  to  be  continued  as  l0)S£  as  Br*  ^Ipeara  can  find  the  time  to  train 
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futiire  edvlserd  of  higi)!  Aotxool  n«wapapera  luid  &t    -he  »kcm  tii.io  euporrlM  tAui 
publioatloa  of  the  oollege  nev/spaper,  Tht  Montcl&rloa. 

L*     The  H«a<i  of  the  t-ep^m   continued  as  q  nmiher  of  tho  Langua^o  Artfi 
CouQsl&slon  of  th0  State  Boaocu  of  Eduoatlou  «uad  was  responsible  for  tiiie  pre- 
paratiOB  of  til©  p3x>posed  draft  of  th©  Junior  lxi0x  Kctiool  Lsmguage  Arts  Progratt» 
iio  served  as  Haati  of  aii  iiv^,lisii  Curriculuri  .sorksiiop  6f>ooaton    ^^  v^iiiah  prob* 
leoa  of  tiie  Ceuiox.»  High  school  /.'©re  In-voatitjated  and  rei!;edial  r-oaeiirea  were 
iastituted,     ii©  avftrag©<-i  t  fo  profoegional  ae« tings  per  aonth  :dth  off-Caspus 
groupfi  iiud  hi  a  aervices  raagad  from  !»>rk  with  tha  State  Lai^igua;!^©  Arts  Oo^. 
miaslon  to  p&rticlpatioc  aa  an  aotor  in  the  Moatolair  JDriieiatio  Pluh*a  prod- 
uction of  0~*Keili»3  Aht   ViXt&rnQHa, 

i;ie  aippiioatioais  of  .orty  i.eTOu  riddaaan  Sne5li»ii  mtjora  heve  been  e&re* 
fully  titudied  by  uoth  uae  :.:! rector  of  Research  &j.id  tk©  Head  of  the  D&pt# 
Forty  four  of  these  caiidldates  are  ecc©^)tstble  to  tt«  liotd  of  the  Dept»  as 
proapective  iii^ish  2:6ijor£i,     The  acorets  of  tjveaty  fchreo  of  these  appllc^jte 
plaoecl  them  U\  the  upper  half  of  tue  entering  gro^jp»  and  fifteen  of  the 
oa&didtttes  obtuined  scores  pluoiL^  them  iu  the  top  quarter  of  the  claaa* 
Fteoomientietions  for  iuore  carofiil  gaidaace  of  En-gllah  fiajora,  ©apecluliy  thoee 
in  the  lower  rtoiks  lire  dottviled  lu  Section  17  B,  1. 
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Suraner  OesalOE, 

1944 

( 

Cours© 

Kiasbor            Title 

&e»es» 

ter 
Hours 

No. 

Sec-, 
tloaa 

Aver* 

age 
Edze 

Instructor 

Ua<i«rf?radue.t6  Courses 

saooA 

1003 

102 

£01(1) 

202& 

SOU 

World  Literature 
Horld,  Lit8^e^ur• 
Britlah  &  Aaeriean  Drsir.a 
Britluli  &  Aearlcan  Poetry 
British  &  American  I^ctloc 
Literature  for  AtLoleocents 

t 
t 

i 
« 

X 

1 
X 
X 
X 
X 

5 
SO 
19 
19 
U 

7 

Kreues 

Bohn 

Bohn 

Krausfl 

Oonrticl 

Fuleoiner 

i 

Oraduat 

a  Coxirstias 

• 

301A 

4011 

40S 

407 

4X9 

43UI 

44£B 

Literature  for  Adolo^cents 

Metkode 

Surrey 

Britlah  &  itoerlcan  Biogrephy 

Oriaisxar  for  Teachers 

Shakeepe&re  *-  Srtgllah  Drena 

Morlccua  Literal  iir©  II 

i 
s 

s 

£ 
2 
£ 

1 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

6 

6 

9 

9 

19 

1£ 

17 

Tuloosaer 

Fuloooer 

Kreues 

Conrad 

Ful  comer 

Boha 

Conrad 

i  1 

« 

1 

< 
<  < 

li 

'1 

Tot>6l  Wirollmeut 

156 

Fall  £«£.ei»t«-'. 
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iOOA        World  Literetm'e 


lOOB  world  Litor&ture 
Art  100  Art  Appreciation 

101  Lan^age  Arts 

200A  Coapoeltlon 

800B  Fuadaaentals  of  Speech 

201  Britlah  and  AT.erlcac  Poetry 

^4  Bxtemporaneoua  3pe«^icg 

301B  i^akeepeare's  Major  Plays 


£ 

7 

'64, 

iioha  (2) 
Ciii'ley  (2) 
iLi*6use  (£} 
NlokerooQ 

£ 

1 

5 

Ceyley 

£ 

;5 

47 

Ciijley  (2) 
K.arp 

4 

£ 

51 

Coirad  (£) 

8 

5 

£4 

MoKlMiey  (4) 
Hough 

9 

6 

18 

Fox  (£) 

4  ■ 

1 

56 

Nlek  arson 

£ 

1 

U 

jpox 

£ 

2 

£6 

Bohn 

Ci  -. 
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Number 


Coure* 


Title 


Semes- 

No. 

Aver- 

ter 

fee* 

Rse 

Houre 

Tloas 

Sis© 

Inatructor 

£ 

£ 

£6 

Krau«& 

£ 

1 

4 

Fox 

2 

1 

9 

Og« 

Z 

1 

3S 

Ful  cottier 

2 

1 

38 

Krauae 

2 

1 

S9 

Conrad 

3 

1 

3 

Ogg 

a 

1 

16 

Ful  comer 

4 

1 

£8 

Conrad 

£ 

1 

18 

Cayiey 

£ 

1 

7 

Pilckerson 

3013  Siiakesp©?..re»e  Major  Playa 

31£  Acting 

324  Minor  SpeacJi  Dlaoraers 

401  Toaoiiin,.;  of  Ifiit'liati  in  Secondary  Schoole 

402  Survey  of  British  Liter&'ure  fco  1798 
406  Creative  writing 

417  Tbe  Teachizie  of  Speeok 

419  Grstmar  for  Teachers 

421  The  i^ort  Story 

437  The  EuscELnitiss 

454  Hl^  Lichool  Clasaice 


Graduates- extension  Division. 


Total  Enrollnent 


996 


iOOA,B       t*orld  Lltoreture 

EOOB  Fundarientals  of  Cpeesh 

409  Toachiiig  &  Appreciation  of  -^oetiy 

^^7  Kacer^t  Heaeerch  &,  Exporiiuent  in  ta& 

Teaching-  of  Ijiglisii 
^16  Larsgua/-f@  ProbXarie  in  i£uf,liah  Curriculum 

The  above  courae  uid  uot  fill. 


1 
1 

1 
1 


11  Cayiey 

1  Fox 

11  Nickerson 

8  i\ilooiner 

Conraa 


Tot  si  Knroliii;ent 


31 


fcipring  ^^lester  1945 


100 A  world  Literature 

1003  Vjorld  Literature 


Art  100  Art  Appreciation 

102  British  and  Merican  Drana 

200A  Caapoaition 

200B  FunaeBientals  of  Speech 

20£  Britissh  and  Aniorican  lection 

208  ^undfaaentalfl  of  Speech  II 

301A  Literature  for  Adolescents 

30£  Surrey  of  Ariex^csm  Literature 


£ 

3 

37 

CeyliSr 
Krauat  (£) 

£ 

5 

£9 

BohA 
Cayiey  (2) 

Hou|^  (S) 

£ 

1 

45 

Cayiey 

4 

8 

55 

Bohn 
Cayiey 

3 

4 

16 

MoKinney  (4) 

3 

5 

19 

Fox  (3) 
Ose  (2) 

4 

£ 

££ 

Conrad 
Krauss 

£ 

1 

9 

Ogg 

fi 

1 

£8 

Fulooaer 

4 

I 

51 

Conrad 

do  a: 


ac-,- 
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Sgriag  Semeater  1945 
continueci 


in 


iim'MB-' 

No. 

Arexw 

C^ura* 

ter 

G«C- 

a«re 

Ntiaber 

Title 

Hours 

tions 

Size 

Instructor 

310 

Joum.aliar:. 

2 

1 

17 

Spears 

322 

Orel  Iiitc.-prctatioa  . 

2. 

I 

10 

Ogg 

407 

Brltisii  and  Anierioan  Biography 

4 

1 

40 

Conrad 

410 

Major  Sp©»Ciii  Dtaordere 

£ 

I 

3 

Ogg 

436 

Stagecraft 

£ 

1 

21 

Fox 

Total  I-iirollKieiit 


Graduate- E-Uonslon  Div^iaion 


A438 
A449 

A447 
^11 
li601 


lOOB 

SOU 

202B 

5013 

312 

404 

421 

441 

443 

446 


Masters  of  Aiaorican  Litar&ture 
Modern  Drtiraa 

Introduction  to  PMloaphy 
History  of  Literary  Critioiera 
*Jorii6Jiopj  Gtxrreat  Problof.s  in  t]i« 
Tettohlflg  of  aoglia^ 


Totel  iiirollnont 


Acceloreted  Gumaer  Session  1945 

First  aix  ;veeics 


mtlt  Literature  J?art  II 
Poetry  Survey  c>art  I 
?ro8«  Fiction  Piirt  II 
Sbakesreare's  Maior  Plays 
yunderaeiitals  of  Acting 
Surrey  of  British  Literct.ure 
The  oliort  Story 
Medievi^  Epic  S«ca  Bomsnce 
Kodem  Drasa 
One-Aat  ?l©y 


785 


2 

1 

13 

Conrad 

2 

1 

12 

Bobn 

2 

1 

16 

Coylsy 

2 

1 

7 

£>-rau6s 

8 

1 

11 

l<\aooBL9r 

5$ 


I 


3 

X 

15 

Bohii 

£ 

1 

13 

Krauas 

2 

1 

25 

Conrad 

2 

1 

20 

BobjD 

2 

X 

4 

7ox 

2 

1 

7 

Krausa 

2 

1 

11 

Corrad 

e 

1 

12 

Krausa 

2 

1 

5 

Boha 

£ 

1 

10 

Fox 

Total  Auroilaeiat 


10 


122 


Total  No,  Sections  102 

Total  Mo.  Snrollraents       2149 
ATer«<5e  Class  Slue  El 


M 
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m^WUMmv  DATA 


Icorfefise  in  RaglstratiCTa  in  Requircc  Couraw 


Fall 
♦43  *4A 


572 

995 

46 

» 

37 

15 

«» 

27 

Spring 

*44 

•45 

497 

785 

43 

29 

12 

27 

77 

111 

28 

55 

196 

. 

71 

7 

• 

3 

14 

• 

24 

Ko«  clautta  re^st rations 

No*  aoctlona  offered 

ATerage  alz« 

Birollmect  la  Bequlred  Course  #102 

JjirollRent  in  Hequirod  Course  ^30& 

Inordgtafc  la  Hegistyatlon  ia  -felectlYe  Courses 

174      •         102  Ko,   class  rsf;!  at  rat  ions 

9       -  e  i^Oa   SQCtlona  offsr'Sd 

19      -  17  A'7or6/',Q  aii:o 

.1 

ri 
-The  si^ifica;al:  inure&M  is  j»tiudeaS;  loaii  carried  by  stuff  m«eti»ors  1ft  illuetratsd         • 

In  the  case  or  an  aziaociate  profosswr  jsjio,  ic  etlditlon  to  a  Senior  Hlgii  Sciiool   class  J 

In  Xh9  Collo?5«  High  School,  teugSkt  four  aorirese  in.  th©  Collat^j*  In  the  Fall  S^^aoster  i 

and  three  courses  in  th«  Spring  Svaestert  ^ 

Fall  S-3riag  ^ 

t43 H4  2i4 |;45  'ij 

^i 
110      -        159  Total  no#  iJtuients  64  113 

excluaive  College  Hlgli  School 

ADDaJDA  TO  mBOUiOm  DATA 

Ko.  of  iiiglish  Kcjors  in  Student  Teachin?  37 

"       "           •            "        Gmduated  August  1944  SO 

Grsiduatod  laegna  C'um  iaude  1 

Graduated  ous  laude  X 

Grf^^cluated  May  194t.  25 

•  "  "  **  Graduated  magna  ctaa  laude  £ 
"  «  .  »•  »  RecelTing  A^M, ,  BJay  1945  9 
"      "          *            "        Matriculated  for  A»M.  7 

auring  year 

•  ••  ♦»  "        Grtiduated  cuj^:  laude  X 

The  following  persons  received  tlio  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  In^^lis^  ii^  i£ay  1&4&S 

i^nn  Bertrand  Beacimer  Janet  L«  MoCralg  ' 

Cc&rlotte  Clara  Jeimett  G@£i.9vieve  Creiehtoa  McClosk^''  j 

Hose  Deixel  ZozGh9»  Slirlaia  iliiiabeth  MeiPiiersoii  I 

Catherine  Uhvoh  -^nita  Sabella  ' 

Ada  Allen  Schoonmaker 


fi        «  w  n 

«  11  N  « 

V         n  m  n 


^uo 


III    LTPAFf  &  .^?r/urr  ouixiQ^ 

Pamantait  st&ff  du.ring  the  year  iDOludod: 


?rof«saor 

n        » 
n         ft 


•.  xw.,-u-;aor  La\i:f»©iiC0  E,  Coiiresd  A«M« 

"       "       ■;.,   Paid  ilij-.iliton  A*I.{»    (Oil  iliiitasy  L<»avo) 

"       "       Paul  ;>,  KicLaraor  A41M.   (?!©3i(7i©ii  ll.iij^Qh.  '45) 

*  •»  WW        \:,vsrj-  £,  Csyl^  Bi«D«   (Resisnoti  Mfsj'  '^S) 
"       «•           •       "      5.!iiry  Bula  MtClnngy  /i*M» 

"       "  t»       w       .lolotf  Loree  Or.t?;  ?ii.^,   (On  Loave  45-^6) 

*  "  w       •      jav  eo  7>as^er  PettegroTe  (On  Lea/e  OV^) 

ly  :'-"-■; tor  Ko-;^ard  ;  ,  Foa 

A.     ,        X  Inivtruotor  li^ra#  Luala  B#  Hough 

Mifis  I^dia  -Jallanctro  taijp-^t  t)\<a  l^h  ^jraa©  In  College  Hlt^  aeiiool*     Upon 
the  reolgrmtion  of  Wtm  Nicirceraon,  Mr.T,  Mollio  C.  wlnchertter  took  over  xils 
dutlea  ♦'iltii  the  7th  i?Tad©»     Dr»  KretuoD  tau'^iit  tli©  llth  fXJado  and  reDorted  to 
th©  Coll©!;©  :.Ilgh  iiotiool  no  jj':;4„oQr,  Tiio  i/ii'itii-  oy  Idi^.ai'  iii3  :iiit;i3..'ac'cio2i     xtii 
th©  ©7^perl<^oe« 

Ttio  reriiraiaiioii.  of  Dr,  Htirry  Otjyley,  valio  ,-oci5  to  i;»».-  Yorf:  UnlTsr-ilty,  is 
botii  a  prol'esatoniii  a;ia  a  porsonul  loss  to  tii©  iie&a  or  ti;©  i^ept,     ^lis  v.lsuoiu^ 
broad  tratnlng,  genei-oixs  i^sfTHi^tnios  sand,  raost  of  all,  kIk  iatere.nt  iu  pro:f©a0» 
ional  clovoloi>snont  will  be  aor^y  ml&sod.     At  a  tiao  --aiiQw  crtrriotiiar  ciictiigoe 
are  tmpeiratlve,  his  nrofesaioual  f;er^icea  ^apq  aorely  ttoed©<i«     I)i'#  YotSa  ?.!iteb.©ll 
of  th,©  fili'aoch  Lopt.  of  t.)«C»L«A»  has  b««n  appointed  to  oiroct  th©  iipeooh  v^-orfc 
In  tiio  tibsenoo  of  /r,  O^-g.    Mr*  Fox  continues  as  iiistructor  in  iipeech  Gncl 
technical  direotor  of  Dr'SRatlcs,  and  Mrs»  Ho'jfjjii  a«  aselstcjit  in8';ructor  end 
Director  of  tb©  Bureau  of  Public  riolatiocs. 
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A.  Persortiiel 

1.  That  Dr.  Harry  Uayley  be  retained  to  teach  one  section  of  i^orld  Lit- 
erature and  act  as  adviser  to  incoiuing  members  of  the  Dept.  v.ho  ;dll  teach 
these  req.\iireci  culture  backgrourid  courses.     That  he  also  be  eriiployed  to  teach 
the  required  courses  in  Art  100  in  both  •B'all  ana  ^ring  Semesters, 

2.  That  the  iiaproyonient  in  tne  level  of  dramatic  performances  and  the 
greatly  increased  artistry  in  the  stage  settings  be  recognised  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr,  HO'/rard  W.  Fox  to  an  instructorship  not  endangered  by  tho  return 
from  War  Service  of  anotner  Keuiber  of  the  ^-^ept.     The  registration  of  gg     Fresh-  >\ 

men  Tstoo  se^  Speech  minors  makes  imperative  a  Speech  Dept.   of  at  least  X\>io  2 

il 

m^ibers.     This  fact  should  be  recalled  in  the  appointoaent  of  nev;  meobers  of  the                      \ 

Dept •  ; 

B,  Instructional  'ij 
Student  Teaching^ 

1.  That  the  potentialities  as  student  teachers  of  Englisli  majors  be 
determined  before  they  begin  student  teciching  by  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  essential  data,  both  objective  test  scores  ax-d  course  graces,  upon  a 
-Dept.  card  to  whicli  the  Head  of  the  Dept.  can  constantly  refer.  That  students 
falling  below  the  50th  percentile  in  Coiuposition  skills  and  Reading  ComprG- 
hension  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  be  U3't,ed  to  seek  another  field  —  if 
not  anotner  profession.  That  a  student  i/itn  a  C  record  in  his  maj.or  field 
having  at  least  one  failing  grade  in  a  required  course  be  callea  before  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Dear,  of  Instruction,  the  Head  of  the  Dept.  of  In- 
tegreition,  and  the  Head  of  the  Dept.  of  English  to  uetermine  his  ability  to 


->\ 
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assume  tiie  resspoaslbility  of  student  teaching.  That  students  be  assigned  to 
high  schools  i.4iere  social  pressures  '•/ill  not  be  a  detenninant  in  ouccess  or 
failure. 
Composition 

£.  That  a  grade  of  D  (Uxisatisfactory)  in  the  required  course  in  Con- 
position  be  given  no  credit  for  graduation.  A  student  receiving  such  a  grade 
must  repeat  the  course  or  spend  a  minimun  of  36  clock  hours  in  tho  Composition 
Clinic,  a  record  of  such  hours  to  be  kept  by  the  instructor.  7!hen  by  v.Titten 
evidence  and  objective  neasurement  the  student  deEionstrates  the  expected  pro- 
ficiency in  composition,  the  instructor  should  then  notify  the  Registrar  to 
change  the  grade  to  C  or  i-bove. 
Speech 

3.  That  the  pretest,  teach,  and  retest  procedure  instituted  this  year 
by  Dr,  Ogg  and  Mr.  Fox  become  the  recognized  basis  for  detenuining  the  progress 
of  students  in  the  required  Speech  course.  That  at  the  end  of  a  semester  those 
stuaeiits  -sho  receive  a  D  be  req\iireu  either  to  repeat  the  course  or  to  recoive 
clinical  aid  until  such  time  as  they  can  demonstrate  facility  and  ease  in  oral 
composition  and  speech  techniques  before  -he  judges  of  the  Speech  tests. 


ir 
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7     STUDIES 

The  Hounliton  Mifflin  composition  v/orkbook,  "Practice  in  Reading  and  Writing," 
"oy  Baery,  Lievaay  aiiv.  Tuoma,  v/aa  used,  at  the  su£;gestion  of  Dr.  Morrison,  auring 
the  first  semester  of  1944-45  in  one  division  of  Enclish  200A»  The  class  consisted 
of  44  students,  '7ho:'e  scores  in  the  Co-operative  Engli3h  Tests  o:"  the  A'Siericsn 
GouLiicll  on  Education  ranjO^eQ  from  the  15th  to  the  98th  percentile.  The  midpoint  vras 
at  the  7l3t  percentile,  fourteen  students,  ho..;ever,  v/ere  ■.elovi'  the  SOth  percentile 
in  reading  compre-'iension. 

At  txie  en ;:  of   cne  semester,   til  moi'Ders  of  the  class    :ere  asked  to  evaluate 
the  hook  as  a  text  for  the  course  they  hac  just   completed.     Their  conclusins  were 
remarkable  for  their  uirjiimity  and,   incident elly,   for  iheir  a.jreeiaent   •.  ith  the 
opinion  -  already  reechea  privately  -  of  the  iirstructor.     The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  book 

1,  is  unusually  in"erestinc  in  cnoice  o:    oeloetions  for  reaaing 

2.  is  potentially  valuable  for  developing  appreciation  of     prose  style  i:Xid 
habits  of  analyzing  the  factors  contributing  to  forceful  ;"ritten  expression 

3.  had  given  theta  a  nev    concept  of  =diat   constitut-es  InT^erestlng  reading 

4,  had  introduced  them  to  valuable  habits     f  using  a  variety  of  dictionaries 
and  reference  books. 

On  the  other  hand,   it  demands: 

1.   a  knovTledge  of  the  fine  points  of  irraBcaar  auu  syntax  uid  their  terminology 
£.   reading  comprehension  auove  the  level  of  the  class.     It    ..as  completely 
above  the  comprenension  level  of  a  third  of  the  class  ana  uefinitely  difficult  for 
at  least   another  tiiird.     This  was  demonstrated  by   s-.he  fact  that  the  entire  lo  .er 
third  of  the  class  consistently  scored  D's  and  F»s  on  the  hanubooi:^     orksheets, 
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.'.itlioui^i  a  iiOiJii^  ^TOportiQi''  •"  r-gucue  .   •■':■^     J  ••      '•:.        .-  :>?upo.iii' l'--'''   ^ru- 

in QShes"  el«es    -ork. 


X  '-•  ■ . 


l^vel  s^orinu  the  periods  iii       Icii   ";ho  r«st  of    the  cl«s©    e..-©  ti^isri^  "ih©  T^ptibook. 

Stalls* i-'^^^l  eTld©i<-ee  Ir   l«ate«  tlmt  tfce  book  lis  too   lirfiuidt   -^^rjy  "r-..-ien-^« 

ia-it^^uaticfi  of  iiwuueiicii  in  fecvanc^i  Got&po&V-ioxk  c  urooa,   .-iitck  are  not  &t  pronejit 


Some  Statistics  oe  BpeecL  Tests 
given  to  students  in  Eraglish  200J3,  Jsjiuary  ancl  May  1945 
'"I.     fiach  group  of  students  tested  vras  givea  a  ne.v  set  of  material  (to  insure 
no  advarice  preparation)  *     lla(^  of  the  t-iree  types  of  speaking  skills  ".as 
rated  separately  by  the  judges  on  a  sci.la  of  ©123456?,   7  repres-inting 
tde  uighest  possible  score.     Pluses  and  minuses  \;ere  used  wiien  tiie  judge 
vjlsiied  in  order  to  give  a  more  accurate  rating. 

Januaiy  1945  May  1545 

97  students  testea  90  students  tested 


2,     3.P  to  5.9 


Range  of  Individual  Average  Scores 


3,  13  Delow  4. 

54  between  4.   and  5. 
30  above  5. 

4.  446.2 

4,6 


Distribution  of  individual 
Average  Scores 


Total  Average  I'.atings 
Average  Score 


4.2  to  6.5 

26  nelov/  5. 

57  between  5.   and  6. 

7  above  6. 

473.6 
5.26 


Restject fully  aubriitted, 
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Geography 

Annual  Departmental  Report  to  the  President 

During  the  academic  year  19^4.-19A5  a  total  of  4^0  students  took  courses  in 
Geography,  This  includes  the  students  enrolled  in  summer  school  and  extension 
school  courses  as  well  as  our  regular  college  students.  Of  this  total  221^   people 
were  in  required  courses,  136  were  taJcing  the  courses  as  electives,  while  50  of 
our  regular  day  stiidents  and  10  extension  people  were  minoring  in  geography. 

Compared  with  19^3-19^i.>  this  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
people  taking  courses  and  also  in  the  ntLuber  that  worked  out  minors  in  the  field. 
The  totals  for  1943-19^4  were  ^^3  and  ^7  respectively. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  courses  there  were  given  during  the  school 
year  19A4-1945. 

Summer  School  19M  -  second  half. 

2  sh  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  (409) 
2  sh  GeograpMc  Influences  in  American  History  (411) 
2  sh  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States  (503) 

Autumn  Semester  1944- 

2  sh  Science  (lOOC)  3  sections  (D,F,E,) 

4.  sh  Climatology  (201) 

i   sh  Eurasia  (301) 

2  sh  Africa,  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand  (4-12) 

2  sh  Political  Geography  (E408A)  Extension 

Sjpring  Semester  194-5 

2  sh  Science  (1000)  3  sections  (A,B,C) 

4.  sh  Economic  Geography  (301) 

U  sh  Western  Henisphere  (202) 

2  sh  Metereology  (41-7) 

2  sh  Political  Geography  (E403B)  Extension 

Suaaaer  School  194-5  -  first  half 

2  sh  Economic  Geography  of  South  America  (413) 

2  sh  Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America  (410) 

2  sh  Political  Geography  (4.03A) 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Geography  has  functioned  as  a 
minor  department  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Geography  for  the  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  providing  courses  that  are  ftaidamentr^l  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  social  studies,  science,  and  business.  At  all  times  we  have  tried 
to  offer  courses  in  geography  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  all  concerned 
as  well  as  courses  that  would  keep  pace  with  the  current  economic  and  social  trends. 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  students  taking  geography  and  of  teacher  place- 
ments in  geography  during  the  last  two  decades  would  indicate  that  the  former  has 
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remained  fairly  constant  while  in  recent  years  the  latter  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease. In   fact,  more  people  are  placed  as  teachers  of  geography  than  are  placed 
from  some  of  the  major  departments. 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  many  others  that  I  have  submitted  in  past  re- 
ports, I  find  it  difficult  to  isnder stand  why  more  geography  should  not  be  required 
of  all  people  and  why  it  should  not  be  set  up  as  a  major  department.  I  strongly 
urge  and  recommend  that  both  of  these  steps  be  taken. 

I  predict  that  within  the  next  fire  years  practically  every  collepe  of  any 
standing  will  offer  a  major  in  geography.  One  of  our  June  19/^5  graduates,  Miss 
Carol  Collins,  has  been  awarded  a  fello?7ship  for  graduate  study  in  geograp{>y  at 
northwestern  University,  which  has  recently  set  up  a  complete  major  department 
in  geography. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  urge  that  if  both  the  music 
department  and  the  adjoining  departments  are  to  do  their  roost  efficient  vi-ork,  the 
so-called  music  room  should  be  sound-proofed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Harley  P.  Milstead 
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Department  of  Integration,  atate  Teachers  Gollep^e.  Kontclair 
Report  to  the  President.  July  1  '44  -  June  30  'A5 

INTRODUCTION 
This  report  will  follow  the  four  parts  suggested  as  a  basis  of  uniformity: 

I,  Development  and  Trends 

This  Is  developed  from  the  angle  of  teacher  training  in  general. 
Implications  being  gradually  focused  upon  the  local  situation, 

II  •  Enrollment,  Program,  and  iataff  Data 

1.  G-raduate  program  and  data-  on  enrollment 

2.  otaff  activities 

3.  Freshman  course  revised 

III.  Recommendations 

1.  Shift  in  training  emphasis 

2.  Graduate  work  for  veterans 

3.  Graduate  and  extension  program 

4.  Communter's  complex 
5»  One  commencement 

6.  Conferences  on  campus 

IV.  Studies  and  Special  Reports 

1.  Report  of  student  teaching,  1945 

2.  The  reading  laboratory 

3.  Reactions  of  seniors  to  student  teaching 

4.  Plan  of  new  Integration  course  lOOA 

5.  Revised  course  sheets  -  Masters  work 

I.  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  TRENDS 

More  Participation  is  Needed  in  Teacher  Training 

A  Teachers  College  is  a  unique  college,  for  its  students  all  enter 
with  their  occupational  decision  behind  them,  and  in  accordance  its  pro- 
gram takes  on  meaning  as  it  serves  this  purpose  of  its  student  body,  les, 
the  standards  of  a  college  such  as  ours  need  not  be  the  standards  borrow- 
ed from  another,  such  as  the  liberal  arts  college  or  the  university. 
Instead,  its  standards,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  stem  from  the  unique 
function  of  the  institution  —  namely,  from  the  challenging  privilege  of 
preparing  its  students  to  step  effectively  into  the  high  school  class- 
rooms and  extra-classrooms  of  democratic  America,  and  more  specifically  — 
into  the  very  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  those  schools. 

Likewise,  as  its  standards  are  distinctive  from  those  of  other 
instltuatlons  of  higher  learning,  so  should  its  patterns  of  organization 
and  operation  be  expected  to  be  different.  In  determining  its  program, 
there  need  be  no  worry  about  what  other  colleges  will  think,  for  it  is 
not  in  competition  with  the  liberal  arts  schools;  it  is  not  going  their 
way.  Rather,  the  concern  should  be  what  adolescent  Johhny  and  iMary  will 
think  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  teachers  that  the  college  has 
helped  to  prepare.  Yes,  its  test  comes  out  there  in  the  high  schools 
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Into  which  its  graduates  go,  and  more  remotely  the  test  comes  on  out 
"beyond  those  classrooms  in  the  everyday  activities  of  these  youth  who 
have  been  served  by  the  college's  graduates. 

In  attempting  to  provide  a  program  that  functions  for  its  student- 
clientele,  the  teachers  college  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  liberal 
arts  school,  if  it  will  but  capitalize  upon  that  advantage,  rhe  latter, 
its  students  moving  toward  a  thousand  and  one  walks  of  life,  in  un- 
consciously and  invariably  pushed  toward  a  compromising  type  of  program, 
a  program  that  must  try  to  strike  a  common  denominator  of  education 
for  a  student  body  representing  such  a  complexity  and  variety  of  life 
interests  and  life  needs. 

Consequently,  in  recent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  popular 
for  such  colleges  to  moor  their  programs  in  the  more  or  less  fixed 
knowledges  of  the  past,  rather  than  to  build  the  curriculum  into  the 
present  activities  of  men.  Instead  of  building  the  curriculum  around  a 
hundred  basic  activities  of  current  everyday  life,  it  has  been  much 
less  disturbing  for  them  to  build  it  around  a  hundred  classics,  classics 
that  grew  out  of  social  and  economic  situations  long  since  past.  On 
the  university  campus,  much  to  the  consternation  of  these  artists  in 
pure  liberal  education,  schools  of  engineering  and  aent-istry  and  what- 
not have  detoured  around  these  pools  of  academic  despond  and  have  gone 
quite  directly  to  their  practical  tasks  of  preparing  people  to  build 
bridges  for  traveling,  for  chewing,  or  for  what-not.  In  the  scramble 
o'f  the  liberal  arts  school  for  the  proper  program,  in  the  summer  of 
1945  a  few  of  the  Eastern  schools  announced  even  more  disre^^iard  for  the 
differences  among  their  students  by  returning  to  a  common  curriculum 
that  disregards  electives. 

As  contrasted  to  the  liberal  arts  school,  the  teachers  college  can 
boast  a  homogeneity  in  student  purposes  that  suggests  form  as  well  as 
function  to  its  curriculum  planning.  Moreover,  the  limitation  of  the 
training  function  at  Montclair  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
years  further  delimits  the  scope  of  the  planning.  To  prepare  a  person 
to  act  as  guide  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  passing  through 
the  ages-eleven- to-eighteen  period  stands  out  as  this  limiting  purpose. 

Thus,  as  our  college  sets  out  to  determine  its  program,  the 
curricular  spotlight  shines  naturally  upon  youth  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  age  as  the  focal  point  for  planning.  The  normal  lives  of 
these  youth  become  the  natural  field  of  study  for  those  who  would  seek 
to  serve  them  as  teachers,  human  nature  is  baffling  at  any  stage, 
and  the  teacher  must  come  on  to  the  Job  with  something  more  than  a 
study  of  the  past  and  a  storybook  conception  of  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  these  youth.  In  the  training  period,  the  premium  should  be  placed 
upon  frequent  and  understanding  contact  between  college  trainees  and 
high  school  students,  which  in  turn  challenges  the  training  institution 
to  incorporate  such  realism  as  the  basic  structure  of  its  program.  The 
Montclair  seniors,  upon  returning  from  student- teaching,  lament  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  previous  opportunity  for  participation  with 
typical  high  school  populations  in  the  latter 's  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  is  much  sounder  for  the  college  to  build  its 
program  around  the  lives  of  high  school  youth  than  to  leave  to  its 
graduates  the  disturbing  task  of  implementing  its  program  out  in  the 
high  schools. 

The  New  Gollep^e.  With  a  building  program  eventually  ahead  for 
Montclair  College,  one  anticipates  bold  strides  in  the  direction  Just 
reviewed,  for  the  very  idea  of  a  building  program  assumes  that  brick  and 
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mortar  c.nd  slat©  are  to  follow  —  yes,  to  follow  educational  concepts 
not  yet  realized  with  existing  facilities,  a   court  house  or  an  office 
building  can  be  planned  by  architects,  but  the  construction  of  an 
educational  institution  challenges  everything  that  educators  know 
about  life  and  learning,  and  in  turn,  everything  that  architects  and 
contractors  can  do  to  implement  this  professional  vision,  ouch  planning 
might  well  arrive  at  provisions  such  as  these: 

1.  An  adequately  sized  laboratory  high  school,  reflecting  the 
typical  high  school  of  typical  high  school  boys  and  girls,  would  seem 
the  logical  heart  of  the  new  College  at  Kiontclair. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  it  might  serve  350  to  400  students,  grades 

7  to  12  —  a  typical  high  school  population  representing  varying  aegrees 
of  mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  social  development  and  maturity. 

3.  It  would  serve  as  a  demonstration  school  in  the  complete  sense, 
there  being  included  all  the  varied  extra-class  activities  that  make  up 
a  modern  secondary  school,  such  as  athletics,  guidance,  testing,  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  student  government,  student  assemblies,  x-ublications, 
faculty  meetings,  teacher-student  committees,  band  and  orchestra  and 
vocal  groups,  teacher-parent  conforerces,  and  other  miscellaneous 
essentials  that  are  woven  into  and  about  the  classroom  program  that  was 
once  conceived  as  the  limits  of  teacher  preparation, 

4.  The  college  would  feel  a  definite  responsibility  to  the  search 
for  better  answers  to  the  questions  of  teaching  by  carrying  on 
curriculum  experimentation  in  the  laboratory  high  school, 

5,  As  a  laboratory  school,  it  would  provide  the  practice- teaching 
experience  for  a  fraction  of  the  college  trainees,  thus  freeing  us 
from  complete  dependency  upon  the  high  schools  of  the  otate  in  this 
matter. 

6,  It  would  place  participation  upon  a  professional  par  with 
observation.  During  all  four  years  there  would  be  provision  for  the 
college  trainees  to  mix  freely  with  the  high  school  students  in  the 
various  in-  and  out-of-class  activities  of  the  latter.   For  instance, 
in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  classroom  methods  would  encourage  the 
college  student  to  be  an  active  participant  instead  of  an  outside 
observer  sitting  passively  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

For  the  college  students  there  would  be  high  school  students 
to  work  with  individually  in  special  help  situations,  others  to  adminis- 
ter tests  to,  others  to  give  personal  counsel  to,  others  to  lead  in 
clubs,  others  to  take  on  field  trips,  others  to  help  with  i:'lays  and 
assembly  programs,  others  to  explore  community  resources  with,  others 
to  teach  library  methods  to,  others  to  enter  into  public  forums  with, 
others  to  associate  with  in  social  gatherings,  others  Just  to  enjoy 
talking  with  in  the  halls  ana  on  the  campus,  and  so  on  and  on,  I'lany  of 
the  present  clubs  on  the  csumpus  could  include  members  from  the  high 
school  student  body. 

And  thus  the  college  would  have  a  chance  long  before  the  last 
semester  of  the  trainee's  senior  year  to  observe  and  then  help  him  with 
his  actual  appreciation  of  these  youth  with  whom  he  proposes  to  work 
a  lifetime. 

7.  The  program  of  the  high  school  would  comprise  these  areas,  not 
always  too  distinctly  separated; 
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a.  development  and  understanding  and  experience  in 
democratic  living 

b,  develoDment  of  appreciation  of  and  competence  to  do 
productive  work 

c.  development  of  individual  interests  and  talents  that 
are  educationally  worthy  of  attention 

d,  physical  development  with  the  attendant  concern  for 
mental  as  well  as  physical  and  emotional  health 

8,  to   assure  the  school  the  total  program  called  for  above,  a  staff 
of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  full-time  teachers  would  need  to  be  provided 
besides  the  help  to  come  from  the  college  student  body  and  the  college 
staff, 

9.  Work  not  now  offered  at  the  college,  but  very  common  to  the 
high  schools  into  which  our  graduates  will  go,  and  for  which  New  Jersey 
needs  teachers,  would  be  provided  in  the  high  school  and  consequently  in 
the  college  program.  Such  areas  would  include  home  making,  the  arts 

and  crafts,  stenography,  and  industrial  arts.  College  training  for  the 
limited  number  of  college  trainees  that  might  show  concern  for  these 
areas  coul'd  be  provided  by  using  the  facilities  Qt   the  high  school, 
thus  letting  them  serve  double  function.  Many  unique  cooperative  pro- 
cedures involving  students  of  the  two  levels  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination, 

10,  Clinical  procedures  in  reading,  speaking,  physical  education, 
civic  consciousness,  etc.  could  be  taught  the  college  trainees  through 
the  actual  operation  of  such  services  in  the  high  school, 

11,  Out  of  such  planning  would  come  naturally  the  provision  for 
other  first-hand  and  realistic  educational  experiences  for  the  college 
students,  in  nearby  schools  and  communities,  ^^or  instance,  as  a  part 
of  the  Junior  year  Integration  300A  course  that  traats  the  aims  and 
organization  of  the  modern  high  school,  a  full  day's  field  trip  once  a 
week  or  twice  a  month  to  a  high  school  in  this  area  would  add  much  to 
the  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

12,  Time  would  be  relinquished  from  the  more  abstract  and  theoretical 
approaches  to  teacher  training  in  order  to  give  training  in  the  more 
practical  aspects  of  the  all-round  teaching  job  that  our  students  will 
step  into  out  in  the  field.  For  instance,  training  in  home-rrom 
management,  in  other  guidance  procedures,  in  the  sponsorship  of  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  the  maximum  adjustment  of  curriculum  to 
individual  student  would  receive  more  prominence. 

The  development  of  such  a  program  would  call  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  best  thinking  from  the  entire  staff  of  the  college  and  the 
State  Department.  The  proposals  here  are  most  sketchy,  and  are  offered 
as  an  Invitation  for  further  planning. 


(End  of  Section  I  of  the  Report) 
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II.    ENROLD-'SNT.    PROaRAM.    &    STAFF   DATii 

Graduate  prog:ram  and  enrollment.  Enrollment  data  In  the  Integration 
Department  on  the  undergraduate  level  are  not  highly  significant,  since 
all  students  are  required  to  take  the  courses  com  only  offered.  However, 
enrollment  figures  in  the  graduate  program  are  significant,  as  seen  in 
these  comparisons: 

Spring  Fall 

1945  —  126*  1944  —  122 
1944  —  64  1943  —  103 
1943  —  127       1942  —  153 

*  This  figure  does  not  include  the  80  students  of  the  Veterans 
Guidance  course  who  were  non-credit,  non-paying  members. 

It  would  seem  that  the  graduate  enrollment  may  be  expected  to  increase 
right  along.  Next  fall  and  spring  we  "/ill  not  increase  the  number  of 
courses  in  the  department  over  this  year,  but  will  attempt  to  take 
financial  advantage  of  the  increased  number  of  students  by  serving  them 
with  the  same  number  of  courses.  However,  the  department  will  give  two 
extension  courses  ,  a  thing  that  we  have  not  done  for  some  years.  One 
will  be  a  curriculum  course  in  the  fall  at  Hackettstown  and  Washington 
to  serve  a  special  need  in  that  area.  In  the  spring  a  curriculum  course 
will  be  offered  at  Newark  if  there  is  sufficient  interest.  One  of  our 
reading  courses  may  be  offered  at  Paterson  by  an  off-campus  instructor. 

Thirteen  graduate  students  were  granted  their  Masters  degrees  in 
this  department  this  spring. 

Dr.  Ingebritsen  has  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  studying  the  course 
offerings  in  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Kiasters  program,  and  received 
help  from  other  department  memuers  in  the  work.  As  a  result,  the  program 
has  been  broadened,  a  copy  of  the  newly  adopted  course  sheet  being  in- 
cluded In  Section  IV  of  this  report. 

The  Department  has  spent  a  number  of  meetings  studying  our  graduate 
offerings  against  the  State  certification  requirements  that  were  issued 
last  fall  by  the  State  Department.  This  study  will  eventually  result 
in  guide  sheets  to  help  graduate  students  better  interpret  our  offerings 
in  the  light  of  State  certification  requirements. 

Staff  Activities. 

Dr.  uperle  has  continued  to  extend  the  scope  and  services  of  the 
Reading  Laboratory,  and  a  detailed  account  of  this  work  has  been  prepared 
by  her  and  is  included  in  Section  IV  of  this  report. 

Dr.  Sperle  taught  the  summer  session  in  Texas  this  year,  being 
invited  by  Dr.  ^lowers,  former  head  of  this  department,  to  come  to  his 
Teachers  College  in  Texas  to  handle  work  for  them  in  reading. 

Dr.  Smith  has  continued  contact  work  with  the  high  schools  of  the 
State,  following  up  former  graduates  as  well  as  placing  recent  ones  in 
positions.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  extend  this  work  since  it  means 
much  to  both  the  college  and  the  graduates.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
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the  schools,  their  administrators,  and  the  former  students  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Ingebritsen,  Mr.  Seybold,  and  Dr,    iimith  have  served  on  high 
school  evaluation  committees  in  the  otate  t>his  year.  These  men,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  department  have  served  in  consultative  capacities 
over  the  Jtate,  in  such  areas  as  guidance,  reading,  mental  hygiene, 
and  curriculum.  Dr.  Ingebritsen  spoke  at  two  of  the  otate's  mental 
hygiene  conferences  and  Dr.  Spears  at  one.  The  latter  spoke  at  one 
county  institute  and  a  parent- teacher  meeting,  as  well  as  working  in 
out-of-state  meetings  in  St.  Louis,  Lehigh  University,  and  in  Maine, 

Numerous  articles  were  written  for  educational  journals  by  the 
members  of  the  department.  Dr.  iamith  has  written  the  lead  article  for 
the  early  fall  issue  of  the  Activities  Magazine.  In  the  June  issue  of 
the  Nation's  ochools  was  published  an  article  by  Dr.  operle  treating 
the  reading  program  here  at  the  college.  In  the  School  Board  Journal 
for  March,  ^pril,  ana  -august.  Dr.  Spears  carried  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  school  salaries.  He  published  curriculum  articles  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  North  Central  Quarterly,  the  March  issue  of 
Teachers  College  Record,  and  the  June  issue  of  ^^chool  Review,  -another 
will  appear  in  the  October  School  Review,  one  on  salaries  in  school 
Executive  ^this  fall. 

The  department  members  have  been  active  in  State  and  i\'ational 
educational  associations  during  the  year,  as  well  as  assuming  out-of- 
class  responsibilities  on  the  campus  as  sponsors  of  student  activities 
and  as  members  of  special  faculty  committees. 

The  first  semester's  work  was  handled  adequately  by  the  regular 
staff  of  Dr.  Ingebritsen,  Dr.  Sperle,  i'lr.  oeybold,  Mr.  Jackson,  ur. 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Spears.  Miss  Sherwin  helped  with  freshnian  orientation 
courses.  The  second  semester,  because  of  the  heavy  duties  in  student 
teaching.  Dr.  Dugan  and  Dr.  Elkema  were  brought  in  just  for  the 
semester.  Dean  Messick  taught  two  hours  in  the  Department  this  spring 
and  will  continue  to  give  this  amount  of  help  to  our  freshmen  courses. 

Freshman  course  revised,  ^uite  a  bit  of  time  was  spent  this  spring 
in  trying  to  effect  a  better  offering  in  the  freshman  year.  The  former 
lOOE  one-hour  course  was  aistinctly  unpopular  with  the  freshmen  due  to 
its  antiquity.  A  revision  replaces  that  approach  with  an  introauction 
to  teaching  through  observation  of  the  Go'liefee  High  School.  The  new 
course  is  explained  in  full  in  a  special  bulletin  included  in  section  IV 
of  this  report. 

(End  of  Section  II  of  the  Report) 
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III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Shift  In  Training  Emphasis.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  college 
give  consideration  to  the  shift  In  emphasis  In  training  that  Is 
suggested  and  treated  at  length  In  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  Is 
Invited  In  the  reactions  of  seniors  as  given  in  the  questionnaire 
report.  Part  IV  -  section  3. 

2.  G-raduate  Work  for  Veterans.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  number 
of  veterans  returning  to  inquire  about  graduate  work  will  increase 
steadily  this  fall  and  winter.  A  typical  type  seems  to  be  the  fellow 
who  has  his  AB,  was  teaching  for  a  short  time  before  going  into  the 
service,  and  now  feels  he  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill 
in  securing  a  reorientation  into  teaching  by  means  of  some  graauate 
wore  before  returning  to  the  classroom  as  teacher.  This  means  the  best 
program  to  serve  him  is  one  during  the  day,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  evening  and  Saturday  courses.  At  present  we  have  no 
provision  for  this  man,  and  he  must  turn  to  such  schools  as  New  ilork 
University,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pro;:)08al  --  Enable  the  college  to  work  out  graduate  courses 
for  such  individuals  on  an  Independent  study  basis,  the  student  to 
secure  credit  in  this  and  that  course  now  listed,  after  having  pursued 
such  work  Independently  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  staff  mem- 
bers. Visltb  to  schools,  library  research,  conferences,  etc.  would  be 
Included  in  the  work.  The  staff  members  would  be  encouraged  to  hold 
up  ^he  standards  of  the  courses,  the  staff  members  giving  ami)le  time 
to  conferences  and  the  college  attesting  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
by  reimbursing  the  staff  members  for  this  effort.  With  some  of  this 
work  in  the  day  program,  the  returning  veteran  might  supplement  it  with 
evening  and  Saturday  classes  to  work  out  a  full  Master's  program  In 
the  course  of  a  year, 

3.  G-raduate  and  Extension  Program.   The  present  rule  limiting  the 
college  staff  member  to  one  paid  graduate  or  extension  course  a  semester 
will  soon  react  against  the  full  possible  effectiveness  of  our 
Department,  against  our  giving  fullest  service  possible.  The  19A4-45 
enrollment  in  our  Department  gave  each  member  one  class  a  semester. 
Next  year  as  we  extend  our  program  off  campus  we  will  have  to  follow  a 
policy  of  taking  out  of  the  campus  program  anyone  who  is  to  handle  an 
extension  course.  In  time  this  will  limit  our  on-campus  services,  and 
those  who  come  to  the  campus  are  the  students  seriously  following  work 
for  a  Masters  degree.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rule  be  altered  to  enable 
a  person  to  teach  one  on-campus  course  and  one  extension  course  at  any 
one  time, 

4.  Commuter's  Complex.  In  trying  to  place  graduates  into  teaching 
positions.  It  is  quite  evident  to  Placement  Director  Smith  and  others 
close  to  the  work  that  many  of  our  students  have  never  gotten  over  the 
commuter's  complex,  iMany  refuse  to  consider  jobs  unless  such  positions 
are  within  their  own  communities  or  within  commuting  distance.  It  is 
apparent  that  they  have  never  had  the  thought  of  going  away  from  home 
to  teach.  If  the  pledge  to  teach  after  graduation,  that  the  entering 
freshman  takes,  means  anything,  it  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
pledge  to  teach  away  from  home  if  necessary,  furthermore,  the  college 
needs  to  fight  at  every  turn  this  close  home  feeling  that  so  many  of  our 
studenst  never  shake.  It  will  not  only  limit  their  geographic  s^ihere 

of  teaching  operation,  but  will  limit  the  breadth  of  their  contribution. 
The  placement  report  that  will  be  made  out  this  fall  will  again  no  doubt 
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reflect  this  willingness  of  some  of  our  graciuates  to  enter  other  lines 
of  work  in  their  home  coni'^ unities  rather  than  to  take  a  teaching 
position  necessitating  their  sleeping  away  from  home. 

5.  One  eommencement*  The  number  of  accelerated  students  is  drop- 
ping off  rapidly.  The  returning  of  the  teachers  from  service  will  no 
doubt  about  bring  an  end  to  acceleration,  but  the  college  will  have  to 
serve  those  already  going  through  on  this  plan.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  the  case  of  the  graduates  of  1946,  all  might  well  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  one  spring  coa-.mencement  exercises,  thus  eliminating 
the  expense,  effort,  and  time  devoted  to  a  second  commencement  week. 
Blank  diplomas  could  be  issued  to  those  who  had  work  yet  to  complete 
in  the  summer  session.  The  commencement  program  could  carry  two  lists, 
the  list  of  August  graduates  being  marked  "conditional  upon  the 
completion  of  summer  study,"  Should  a  student  fail  to  complete  the  work 
satisfactorily  in  summer,  the  regular  diploma  could  be  withheld  uptil 
the  work  was  completed  later,  and  he  would  not  participate  in  another 
commencement  program.  The  college  could  make  a  much  better  showing  with 
the  one  commencement.  Furthermore,  August  weather  is  often  poorly 
adapted  to  graduation  garb  of  caps  and  gowns. 

6.  Conferences  on  Campus.  In  the  program  outlined  in  the  reading 
report,  Part  Iv  of  this  report,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  Reading  Con- 
ference is  recommended  for  next  year.  Dr.  Sperle  should  be  encouraged 
in  this  and  should  be  given  the  responsibility  for  such  a  program  if  it 
is  approved.  The  college  should  give  consideration  to  holding  on 

the  campus  appropriate  conferences  to  serve  the  schools  of  the  state, 

(End  of  Section  III  of  the  Report  ) 


IV.  STUDIES  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

This  section,  including  special  studies  and  reports  of  the 
Integration  Department,  is  made  up  of  these  different  pieces  of  material; 

1.  Report  of  Student  Teaching,  Spring  1945 

2.  The  Reading  Laboratory:  1944-45 

3.  The  Reactions  of  the  seniors  to  Their  is tudent- Teaching 
Experiences. 

(The  report  of  a  questionnaire  filled  in  by  the  1945  seniors 
immediately  upon  their  return  to  the  campus  following  their 
B  tudent- teaching ) 

4.  Plan  of  the  New  l"ntegration  lOOA  Course 

5«  New  course  sheets,  developed  for  the  M  degree  in  Personnel  & 
Guidance  and  Administration  &  Supervision 
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Report  of  Student- teachin,^:.  19A5 


I.   Supervision  of  student-teaching 

Included  below  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  supervision  j^iven  the 
student  teachers  by  the  college  this  spring.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
in  the  case  of  the  English  i>epartaient,  that  had  the  greatest  number  of 
seniors  out  teaching,  their  chief  supervisor  lir.i^  loiter  son  resigned  from 
the  college  in  the  middle  of  the  student-teaching  period,  and  thus 
handicapped  the  department  in  its  visitation  orogram. 

After  studying  the  data  of  the  report  below,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  responsibility  of  supervision  should  be  shared  alike  by  the  subject 
department  and  the  Integration  dexmrtment.  Phis  could  be  managed  by 
cutting  down  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  Integration  departiuent  or 
by  bringing  up  the  number  of  visits  of  the  subject  department.  This  is 
a  matter  the  administration  should  settle  before  another  student  group 
goes  out. 

I J.   The  Time  of  student- teaching 

Included  later  in  this  section  is  a  report  of  the  reaction  of 
the  seniors  to  their  teaching  experiences.  In  Part  III  it  is  seen  that 
42  of  the  101  felt  we  should  send  the  seniors  out  after  the  second 
semester  in  the  high  schools  had  begun.  It  would  mean  holding  them  for 
two  or  three  weeks  on  the  campus  the  first  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  college,  sending  them  out  for  ten,  and  then  having  them  back  on 
campus  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  graduation.  This  would  cause 
confusion  in  the  college  program  but  would  give  the  seniors  more  benefit 
of  their  period  of  work  out  in  the  high  schools.  If  we  continue  the 
plan  we  are  now  following,  we  must  realize  that  some  of  our  seniors 
will  have  to  mark  time  in  the  schools  they  enter,  waiting  for  the  first 
semester  out  there  to  close  before  they  can  start  their  program  of 
observation  and  teaching  the  second  semester. 


III.   Students  who  completed  student- teaching  assignment,  1945 


Subject  Dep 

t. 

Integration 

J^ept. 

Departments 

No.  of 

student 

teacher£ 

No.  of 
visits  by 
subject 
dept. 

Average 
no.  of 
visits  per 
student 

.No  of 
visits  by 
Integration 

dept. 

Average 
no.  of 
visits  per 
student 

Business  Ed. 

13 

25 

1.9 

38 

2.9 

English 

36 

72 

2.0 

100 

2.8 

For.  Lang. 

14 

20 

1.4 

40 

2.9 

Mathematics 

17 

30 

1.8 

46 

2.7 

Science 

4 

3 

.8 

11 

2.8 

Soc.  Studies 

24 

52 

2.2 

67 

2.8 

Totals 

108 

202 

1.9 

302 

2.8 
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II.  students  who  left  student-teaching  early 


Department 

Number  of 

student 

teachers 

Dates  of 
leaving 

Reasons 

Number  of 
visits  by 
subject 
dept. 

Number  of 
visits  by 
Integration 

dept. 

Science 

3 

Feb.  16 
Kar.   2 
Mar.  16 

Emergen- 
cy posi- 
tions 

4 

5 

Business 
Education 

1 

Feb.  16- 

Emergen- 
cy posi- 
tion 

1 

3 

English 

1 

March  7 

Diffi- 
culties 

2 

1 

Mathematics 

1 

March  2 

Emergen- 
cy posit- 
ions 

1 

3 

Social 

Studies 

1 

iMarch  2 

Illness 

1 

1 

Totals 

7 

, 

9 

13 

(Data  taken  from  records  of  visitation  filed  in 
the  Integration  Office) 
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The  Readinp;  Laboratory;  194^-45 

All  facilities  for  work  in  Reading  have  "been  centralized  with 
headquarters  in  Room  7»  designed  for  the  purpose  and  now  called  the 
Reading  Laboratory.  It  has  been  redecorated  and  new  furniture  built 
to  specifications  has  been  provided.  The  attractiveness  of  the  room 
and  the  convenience  of  the  facilities  have  greatly  expedited  the  work. 
New  equipment  included  a  Flashmeter,  an  overhead  daylight  projector, 
a  portable  daylight  screen,  and  a  16  mm  silent  projector  to  be  used 
with  the  Harvard  films,  ^iany  sets  of  slides  (units  of  reading 
instruction  material)   have  been  orepared.  It  takes  an  average  of 
four  hours  to  select  the  material,  adapt  it  for  instruction,  type  it 
on  celophane,  and  bind  the  slides.  In  addition  to  reading  material, 
slides  using  olotted  numbers  and  geometric  designs  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  slides  are  used  for  training  the  eye  and  mind  in  quick- 
ness of  perceotion.  Considerable  experimentation  was  necessary  be- 
fore a  satisfactory  medium  was  alscovered.  Ktched  glass,  which  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  is  too  dense  for  rapid  perception. 

Freshmen.  Two  hundred  iSeptember  freshmen  and  thirty-seven  Jan- 
uary freshmen  were  given  Ophthalmograph  tests.  This  test  involves 
photographing,  reading,  and  interpreting  the  graph,  and  recording 
the  data.  The  g^aph  shows  the  degree  of  maturity  in  the  reading 
pattern  of  the  student  and  reveals  visual  anomolies  which  need 
further  diagnosis.  It  takes  approximately  one  half  hour  for  the  average 
graph.  Each  freshman  has  seen  his  graph,  received  explanation  of 
what  it  shows,  and  has  been  given  opportunity  to  secure  assistance 
if  need  was  revealed. 

Each  freshman  has  been  given  a  Telebinocular  test.  This  is  a 
screening  test.  Those  who  needed  referral  to  an  eye  specialist  were 
notified  through  our  medical  department.  The  minimum  time  for  giving  this 
test  is  ten  minutes. 

The  Iowa  silent  reading  test  was  administered  to  all  freshmen. 
Of  the  165  September  freshmen  recorded,  61  were  at  or  below  the  50th 
percentile.  Of  these  61,  about  half  -  51  -  were  below  the  norms  for 
college  freshmen  ss  revealed  by  the  Ophthalmograph  tost. 

The  groups  of  freshm.en  (  7  and  5)  that  arranged  for  instruction 
were  small.  Others  who  desired  assistance  were  prevented  because  of 
schedule  difficulties.  One  group  met  on  Tuesdays  at  2:^0  and  the  other 
at  that  hour  on  ii-'ednesdays.  Illness,  field  trips,  holidays,  etc.  made 
attendance  irregular.  Instruction  was  limited  to  use  of  text  and 
Flashmeter  exercises.  They  were  not  ready  for  Harvard  films,  and  need 
further  instruction  before  they  attain  the  reading  status  of  college 
freshmen.  Of  the  55  on  the  delinquent  list,  21  were  revealed  to  be 
below  the  norms  in  one  or  both  of  these  tests  given  freshmen.  Four 
January  freshiaen  whose  schedules  permitted,  received  this  instruction 
during  the  first  half  of  the  summer  session.  Three  of  these  were  in 
the  group  receiving  instruction  in  reading. 

Seniors.  Each  of  40  seniors,  English  majors  who  were  taking  the 
course  in  I-iethods  in  Teaching  English,  spent  a  minimum  of  three  hours 
working  in  the  Heading  Laboratory  the  first  semester.  Each  assisted 
with  whatever  was  at  hand  at  the  moment,  as  reading  graphs,  recording 
the  results,  scheduling  appointments,  clerical  work  of  giving  bests, 
selecting  and  preparing  materials  of  instruction,  and  making  slides. 
They  saw  demonstrated  the  different  equipment  m.entioned  previously. 
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It  Is  believed  that  even  this  limited  contact  with  the  laboratory 
gave  these  seniors  some  Knowledge  of  what  reading  Is  -  the  hazards 
and  difficulties  Involved  In  acquiring  reading  efficiency;  some  In- 
sight Into  detecting  and  dla,gnoslng  reading  difficulties;  and  some 
experience  in  selecting  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  meet 
specific  needs  as  revealed  by  diagnosis. 

In-service  Training.  The  Laboratory  has  served  to  supplement  instruc- 
tion in  the  graduate  courses  in  the  field  of  reading,  especially  the 
course  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  secondary  ochools.  Typical 
of  the  assistance  given  the  teachers  in-service  are  J 

Case  1:  A  principal  of  a  small  public  school  y/anted  assistance 
in  setting  up  a  diagnostic  and  remedial  reading  program  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  This  Included  choosing  tests,  interpreting  the  re- 
sults, grouping  pupils  for  Instruction,  selecting  materials  and 
methods,  and  evaluating  the  program. 

Case  2:  An  English  teacher  in  a  large  high  school  was  assigned 
to  teach  remedial  reading  with  little  previous  preparation.  After 
taking  work  in  the  fall  here,  she  made  this  statement  later  — 
"as  a  result  of  the  work  I  have  done  this  semester  I  have  succeeded 
In  getting -.the  administration  and  guidance  department  to  group  the 
158  incoming  February  freshmen  homogeneously  for  English  and  mathe- 
matics and  to  assign  for  remedial  reading  those  who  have  a  chance  to 
improve. 

Case  3 J  A  principal  of  a  private  secondary  school  and  two  of  his 
teachers  wanted  assistance  in  developing  a  whole  school  program  in 
developmental  and  remedial  reading.  The  English  and  social  stuaies 
teachers  will  bear  most  of  the  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram they  planned. 

Case  4:  A  seventh  grade  teacher  sought  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: "vifhat  can  a  teacher  in  a  regular  classroom  do  to  improve  reading 
skills  of  all  of  her  pupils?"  For  diagnosis  she  used  Otis  self-admin- 
istering test,  Stanford  achievement  test,  and  Gates  reading  test.  The 
results  were  used  for  grouping  within  the  class,  for  selecting  her 
materials  and  methods.  Other  forms  of  the  tests  will  be  used  later  to 
check  results. 

Case  55  -^  teacher  In  a  Junior  high  school  had  been  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  accumulating  all  significant  data  about  pupils  who 
were  conspicuously  unsuccessful,  These  were  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
modifying  the  school  program  to  fit  each  individual  case.  She  received 
help  in  maKing  case  studies. 

Courses.  These  courses  in  reading  have  been  taught  during  1944-45 J 

First  semester  -  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  ij>ec,    lichools 
Second  semester  -  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the 

Elementary  Schools 
Second  Semester  -  Reading  in  i-)econdary  Schools 
Summer  Session  -  Workshop  in  Reading 

Several  parents  and  teachers  have  received  assistance  in  diagnosing 
reading  difficulties  of  elementary  and  high  school  children.  Necessarily, 
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this  service  has  had  to  be  limited  in  number  served.  It  was  gratis. 

Recommendations,  i^ot  enough  of  the  freshoen  were  served  .properly 
by  the  Laboratory.  It  takes  about  the  whole  first  semester  to  give 
the  tests.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Iowa  test,  the  Ophthalmograph 
test,  and  the  Telebinocular  tests  be  given  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September  so  that  results  may  be  compiled  and  corrective  work  begun 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  means  assistance  from  several  staff 
members  and  students. 

Those  receiving  this  assistance  should  be  registered  and  scheduled 
for  class  Just  as  in  the  case  of  other  non-credit  courses,  and  that 
regular  attendance  be  required. 

These  classes  should  meet  twice  a  week. 

Each  class  should  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  students. 

As  to  the  frequent  requests  that  come  in  to  give  assistance  to 
particular  elementary  and  high  school  students,  we  need  to  coneiider 
whether  or  not  our  Reading  Laboratory  should  be  expended  to  include 
this  clinical  service  for  surrounding  communities.  Two  possibilities 
might  be  considered; 

1,  During  the  academic  year  --  establishing  a  three  or  four 
hour  session  on  Saturday  mornings  for  off -campus  cases  (elementary, 
high  school,  and  adult). 

Charging  a  fee  which  would  make  this  enterprise  self-support- 
ing. The  fee  in  other  clinics  in  this  area  is  i;|100  for  fifteen 
four-hour  periods. 

Engaging  instructors  in  this  means  one  for  five  pupils  since 
the  work  is  predominantly  individual. 

2,  During  the  summer  session  of  1946  —  offering  clinical  services 
under  much  the  arrangement  as  suggested  above,  except  that  the 
schedule  would  be:  three  hours  per  day,  four  days  per  week,  for  five 
weeks. 

There  is  one  other  possibility  which  merits  consideration.  Instead 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  clinical  services  for  extreme  diaabilities, 
there  might  be  established  summer  session  classes  in  reading  improve- 
ment for  pupils  who  are  not  clinical  cases.  These  classes  w^uld  include 
(1)  a  complete  diagnosis,  (2)  one  or  two  periods  of  instruction  per  day 
for  five  weeks,  and  (3)  a  final  check-up  of  progress  made. 

Two  classes  might  be  planned,  each  to  be  limited  to  approximately 
twenty:  (1)  intermediate,  fifth  through  eighth,  and  (2)  high  school, 
ninth  through  twelfth  grades. 

A  smaller  fee  for  this  service  would  be  possible  since  only  two 
teachers  would  be  needed.  Perhaps  |15  per  pupil. 

As  has  been  stated  previously  in  this  report,  there  is  need  for 
both  types  of  services.  Until  the  public  schools  adjust  their  programs 
to  meet  such  needs,  some  other  agency  seems  called  upon  to  do  so.  ^'i'hether 
that  agency  should  be  a  teachers  college  is  a  question  that  invites 
discussion. 

(This  Reading  Report  has  been  submitted  by  Dr.  Sperle) 
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The  Reactions  of  the  .seniors  to  Their  Student- feachlnp;  i^xperlences 

Upon  their  return  to  the  campus  In  April,  1945,  the  seniors  who 
had  heen  out  student-teaching  for  the  ten  weeks  were  asked  to  give  to 
the  faculty  their  reactions  to  this  first  teaching  experience,  so  that 
the  college  could  plan  to  serve  even  better  Its  students  to  come.  On 
April  4  the  faculty  had  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand  these  reactions, 
as  the  seniors  presented  their  experiences  and  reactions  as  a  special 
faculty  meeting  in  Room  4.  oome  of  the  faculty  took  advantage  of  this 
meeting. 

This  meeting  was  followed  up  with  a  questionnaire  on  the  same 
subject,  prepared  by  the  Integration  Department  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  specifically  the  whole-class  point  of  view.  The  tabulations  are 
reported  below. 

One  hundred  and  one  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by  the  seniors. 
They  were  given  as  a  surprise,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  seniors  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  possible  answers. 

The  Questionnaire 

Directions  to  the  senior:  Your  thoughtful  reactions  to  these 
questions,  when  tabulated,  will  enable  the  college  to  plan  even  better 
foj:»  successful  student-teaching  experiences  In  the  future, 

I.  Types  of  students  In  your  classes 

(You  taught  3  classes;  indicate  the  types  they  were) 

.   71   Above  average  in  ability 

171   Average  in  ability,  or  heterogeneously  grouped 

69   Below  average  in  ability 
II.  College  preparation  for  these  classes 

1.  Had  your  previous  work  at  the  college  given  you  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  various  types  of  stuaehts  you  would  have 
to  serve  in  the  high  school? 

Yes  28     No  73 

2,  Had  you  been  given  adequate  preparation  in  your  training  in 
adapting  subject  matter  to  students  of  above  average  ability? 

Yes  76     No  24    Unanswered  1 


3.  Had  you  been  given  adequate  preparation  in  your  training  in 
adapting  subject  matter  to  students  of  average  ability? 

Yes  84     No  16    Unanswered  1 


4.  Had  you  been  given  adequate  preparation  in  your  training  in 
adapting  subject  matter  to  students  of  low  ability? 

^©s  15     No  82    Unanswered  4 
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5. Make  briefly  the  two  best  suggestions  that  you  can  for  better 
preparing  our  students  to  face  the  realities  of  teaching, 

(The  193  suggestions  made  have  been  grouped  into  divisions) 

A.  Observation  (52  suggestions) 

34  Provide  observation  in  high  schools  of  the  type  in 
which  we  will  teach 

15  Change  the  student  make-up  of  the  College  High  school 
to  correspond  to  a  typical  public  high  school 

3  Provide  observation  all  four  years 


B.  Student- Teaching:  (37  suggestions) 

16  Enable  a  student  to  teach  a  few  times,  or  at  least  once, 
in  College  High  before  going  out  into  studenji- teaching 

15  Extend  student-teaching  to  include  at  least  a  week  or 
two  in  the  junior  year 

5  Work  for  the  best  possible  selection  of  training  teachers, 
and  provide  more  contact  with  them  before  we  go  out 

1  Provide  more  preparation  for  orientation  into  the  first 
few  days  of  teaching 

Typical  replies  were  these? 

"College  High  is  too  ideal" 

"The  differences  do  not  exist  in  College  High  that  exist  when 
we  are  out  practice  teaching" 

"Let  us  do  a  part  of  our  observation  in  a  typical,  perhaps 
even  mediocre,  high  school  so  that  we  will  know  what  to  expect" 

"Don't  give  Just  the  college  'pets*  a  chance  to  teach  in 
College  High,  but  give  others,  especially  the  shy" 

C,  Participation  of  Various  Types  (14  suggestions) 

4  Encourage  more  extra-curricular  participation  in  college 
as  preparation  for  that  work  in  teaching 

■   3  Provide  more  practical  experiences  in  the  training  years, 
as  Sunday  School  teaching,  playground  work,  scouting,  etc. 

1  Use  more  student  participation  in  College  High 


1  Provide  more  contact  with  experienced  high  school 
teachers  during  the  training  period 

1  Set  up  a  real  teaching  clinic,  beginning  for  sophomores 


Let  the  Juniors  hear  the  seniors'  reactions  to  practice- 
teaching 
Provide  more  student  partlci  pation  in  College  High 
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D.  Individual  Differences  (43  suggestions) 

21  Show  college  students  how  to  adapt  a  subject  to 
different  pupils,  especially  the  slow 

12  Provide  more  training  In  appreciating  and  caring  for 
the  slow  and  disinterested 

6  fiore  attention  and  Insight  Into  human  behavior;  longer 

courses  In  adolescent  psychology 

2.  Training  should  reveal  a  better  appreciation  of  the 

realities  of  teaching  —  not  too  colorful  a  picture 

1  Use  past  case  studies  to  show  the  types  we  will  face 


E. Teaching  Methods  (31  suggestions) 

11  Methods  courses  should  get  down  to  realities,  such  as 
limited  blackboard  space,  handling  clerical  detail, 
large  classes,  typical  behavior  problems,  etc. 

§,  Change  teaching  procedures  used  in  the  classes  taught 

at  the  college 

"instead  of  teaching  methods  from  a  book,  the  methods 
taught  should  be  used  in  the  classes  we  attend" 

"Combine  subject  matter  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
-that  subject,  in  our  fields  here  at  the  college" 

"in  college  courses,  make  it  a  practice  for  students 
-to  be  given  a  chance  to  prepare  a  lesson  plan  and 
teach  it  in  that  course" 

"Give  the  student  the  experience  of  getting  up  to  conduct 
the  group" 

"More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  teaching  methods 
in  the  classes  where  the  maior  and  minor  subjects  are 
being  taught  in  the  college* 

5  Methods  in  Integration  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  practical,  less  on  the  theoretical 

.   2  More  training  in  presenting  to  high  school  students 
the  actual  subject  matter  we'll  be  required  to  teach 

2   Training  should  establish  confidence  in  what  we  have  to 
offer 

1  More  of  a  chance  to  develop  originality  in  presenting 
the  subject 

1  3ub.1ect  matter  teachers  should  set  aside  some  time  for 
giving  their  own  experiences  as  teachers 

1  Less  emphasis  upon  long  lesson  plans 
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F,  Curriculum  (13  suggestions) 

4   Give  more  emphasis  in  training  on  how  to  Integrate 
subjects  into  core  courses  or  correlated  programs 

3   The  subject  departments  should  provide  more  information 
about  the  various  high  school  textbooks  in  their 
respective  fields,  indicating  ability  and  grade  levels 

3   Provide  required  work  in  handling  slow  readers 

1  Faculty  members  should  correlate  more  courses  in  the 
College  High  School 

1   Dtress  the  teacher  training  angle  or  function  of  the 
college  more,  beginning  in  the  freshman  year 

G-,  Miscellaneous  (3  suggestions) 

1  More  emphasis  upon  diplomacy  and  tact  in  teacher 
relationships 

1  More  emphasis  upon  the  Junior  high  school 


1  Establish  high  professional  ideals  with  the  students  here 
III.  The  time  of  the  student-teaching  period, 

1,  Did  you  profit  sufficiently  by  the  first  week  out  in  the  school? 
Yes  62    No  38    Unanswered  1 

2,  Did  the  school  object  to  the  time  you  came  out  to  them? 
Yes  22    No  78    Unanswered  1 

3,  Would  it  be  more  profitable  to  the  stuaent- teacher  to  be  sent 
out  after  the  second  semester  opens  in  the  high  school? 

^©s  42    No  44    Unanswered  15 

IV.  Selecting:  schools  for  student-teaching; 

1.  Did  you  do  your  student- teaching  in  the  school  you  had  attended? 
Yes  31    No  70 

2,  Is  It  advisable  for  a  student  to  do  student-teaching  in  the 
school  that  he  attended? 

^es  32    No  50     Unanswered  12. 

V,  Extra-class  responsibilities 

1.  Name  the  extra-class  areas  for  which  you  felt  you  should 
have  had  more  preparation 

39  .guidance 
""^  IQ  clubs       4  remedial  reading 

26  homeroom        _ 

6  activities  in  general 
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Actlvities  mentioned  once:  speech,  record  keeping,  activities 
period,  assemblies,  professional  ethics,  student  projects,  drama- 
tics, handling  classroom  equipment,  music,  journalism,  study  halls 

2,  Naturally,  to  add  more  training  in  such  areas  as  these  would  call 
for  cutting  down  elsewhere  .  List  any  specific  suggestions  you 
may  have  for  orovidlng  time  for  this  work, 

26  Include  more  of  this  in  Integration  department 


21  Eliminate  at  least  one  of  the  three,  one-hour,  freshman 
integration  courses.  (Most  criticism  of  lOOB) 

13  Gut  down  on  courses  in  special  subject  fields 


J^  Add  guidance  or  extra-curricular  course  as  an  elective 


Among  the  great  many  miscellaneous  suggestions  were  these: 

a. Provide  participation  in  these  things  in  College  High 

b, Include  field  trips  to  other  schools  to  observe  EGA 

c, In  the  junior  year,  provide  a  period  of  training  out  in 
the  high  schools,  dealing  especially  with  activities 

d, Provide  a  longer  training  period 

e.Cut  down  observations  in  favor  of  more  work  in  this  field 

VI,  Training:  Teacher 

Was  exceedingly  helpful: 

Yes  74    No  24    Unanswered  3 

VII, Curriculum 

Please  indicate  your  reactions  to  the  cuiTlculum  that  you 
encountered  in  the  high  school 

1.  Well  adapted  to  average  stuaents 
•  Yes  24    No  27 

2.  Well  adapted  to  above-average  students 
Yes  41    No  60 

3.  Well  adapted  to  slow  students 
Yes  16    No  85 

VIII. Looking  Ahead 

What,  if  anything,  stands  in  the  way  of  full  enthusiasm  for 
your  chosen  work? 

(68  of  the  101  teacher- trainees  answered.  The  lack  of  space  prevents 
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giving  here  the  specific  statements  of  the  students,  those  under 
the  first  three  items  listed  below  teing  most  interesting  and 
thought  provoking. ) 

32   iow  slaaries  , 

2"^    The  rigidity  of  the  school  curriculum,  that  Encourages 

mere  conformity  to  a  pattern  that  is  perpetuated  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  discourages  the  beginner  from  using  his 
own  ideas 

23    Pettiness,  unprofessional  relationships,  intolerance, 
narrow  attitudes  of  teachers  already  in  service 

12    Heavy  after-school  and  at-home  demands  of  the  job 

6    G-etting  located  in  a  satisfactory  position 

5    The  layman's  opinion  of  teaching 

2  '  Lack  of  facilities,  as  microscopes 

2    Rigid  administration 

1    A  feeling  of  inadequacy 


(End  of  Section  IV  of  the  Report) 
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niACiTEK  or  Anrs  DSGr-iEE  H-I  ADMnilSTRATION   -  PROGRAF\/[  OF  STUDIES 


Nev7  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Monte  lair 
Integration  Department 

Student 


June,  1945  Hours  Required--32  Date  of  Matriculation, 


To  aid  in  the  selection  of  electives,  the  student  .may  secure  from  the  Integ- 
ration Department  a  copy  of  State  requirements  for  administrative  and  supervisor)'' 
certificates . 

I,  Required  Courses                                     Hrs.  Comoleted 
Int.  $00A  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 


50QC   Teacliing  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 
502k   Org.  &  Adm.  of  the  Iviodem  High  School 

303  i'ethods  ajid  Instru^nents  of   Regourch 

5O8A  Suporvlsioh  of  Teaching 


II.  Electives 


Int.  4-06  Educational  Sociology 


A.OS     Multisensory  Aid: 


4.09  Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 


5OOB  Advanced  Educational  Psychology 


501  Educational  ''[oasuroments  in  the  Sec.  School 

502B  Org.  &  AdTii.  of  the  Modern  High  School,  Part  1 1 
504.A  Curriculuia  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School 


504.B  Som.inar  in  Curriculum.  Construction 


504c  Curriculun  Trends  in  Slom .  &  Sec,  Schools 


50qB  wSuoervision  of  Teaching,  Part  II 


$16  School  Finance 


$17  Administration  of  the  Elonientary  School 


320  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 


521  Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 


524  The  Study  of  the  Failing  Pu^il 


527  Health  Aspects  of  Adjustment 


529  Field  7fork  in  Guidance 


$40  Recreational  and  Activity  Leadership) 


$45   Interpreting-  the  SchcoJs  to  the  Public 


546  School  La/'S  of  Hev.-  Jersey 


6OIA  Workshop;  Organising  8;   Administering  the  School 

6013  Workshop:  Supervising  Instruction 

60 IC  Worksliop;  Dealing  v/ith  and  Understanding  Youth 
III.  Courses  in  Other  Departments  of  the  College  (Maximuiu-Shrs) 

IV.  Thesis  (Optional  ~  4  hrs. )        .  ^ 

V .  ExaiP.ination  (Non- thesis  students  -  no  hrs.) 

VI .  Courses  in  Other  Graduate  Schools  (Maximum  -  8  hrs.) 


505  Org,  and  Adi.!.  of  Extra-Curricular  Activiti.es^ 
$07  Org,  and  Adm,.  of  Guidance  Programs 


$10  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  &  Suyv. 

$15  Guidance  &  Personnel  'Problems  of  Classroom  Tchng. 


318  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Slem.  School 


528  The  Visiting  Teacher;  Psychiatric  Social  Work 


$3CA  Corrective  &  Remcdiaj,  Reading  in  Sec.  Schools 

33OB  Practicuii  in  Rem.  &  Corr,  Reading  in  Sec.  Schools 
331  The  High  School  Teacher  and  the  Con.munity 


332  The  Sunv.  &  Teh,  of  Reading  in  Elem.  Schools 
334  The  Junior  High  School 

333  Vocational  Guidance 
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Intep^ration  lOOA    Orfranization  of  2--hour  Course,  First  Semester,  19/i5-^t-^' 


1^1 


Weeks 


Printed 

schedule 
numbers 
8c   rooms 


'  9?A5    f  1;30-T 
T.  Th.   12: 30-Th. I 
CKS  12  '  Room  30 


Room  i   j  Room  10 
Key  to  Division  of  Responsibilities  in  the  Course 

^ 7  *  ^  ^  V  1.  4  days  (2  weeks)  of  cainnus  orientation  (Messick,  Jackson,  Sherv/in.) 


2.  6  days  (3  weeks)  of  instruction  in  v/ork  and  study  habits  (Jackson.) 


12  days  (6  weeks)  of  observation  in  College  lli^h  School  and  class- 
room div'Jcussion  of  same.   (Messick,  Ingebritsen. ) 


12  days  (6  v/eeks)  of  social  competence.  (Sherv/in. ) 


This  plan  for  freshman  Integration  represents  our  proup  planning  and  combines 
the  more  promising  work  of  the  former  three  one-hour  courses  into  a  one-semester 
two-hour  course.  Rather  than  make  an  instrTictor  responsible  for  all  tlie  work  of  a 
class,  as  agreed  in  our  meetings,  one  porBon  ^cts  as  specialist  for  a  snocific  phase 
of  the  pj'o^^ram  and  moves  into  all  seven  sections  to  ca3?*7'y  fonmrd  that  work  for  a 
period  of  time.  Each  instructor  will  develop  his  ovvn  block  of  work,  but  is  encour- 
aged to  clear  any  questions  with  the  Head  of  the  Integration  Department. 
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Orientation  -  First  Four  rteetings 


Classes  begin  Th.     ,w 
Sept,  13  for  these   ' 


•peovile . 


3:A5 

T.  Th. 
A 

9:45 
T.  Th. 
B 

8:A5 

T.  Th. 
C 

12 :  30 
T.  Th. 
D 

8:^5 

T.  Th. 

T7 

9-^5 

T.  Th. 
F 

12:30  Th 
1:30  Tu 
G 

1 

Messick 

Me F sick 

Jackson 

lies  sick 

-s;-  S.G.A, 

Jackson 

Jaciccon 

2 

Library 

Library 

-;;-s.G.A. 

Library 

^lessick 

-;:-  S.G.A. 

'■-   S.G.A. 

3 

■J!-  S.G,A. 

-;--  S.G.A. 

Library 

'-   S.G.A. 

Messick 

Library 

Librar:^"- 

U 

?4e5sick 

Messick 

Jackson 

Messick 

Library' 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Roorp  9 

P.oom  1 

Room  10 

Room  3 

Room  2 

CHS  12 

Room  30 

S  13 


Th 


S  13 
Tu 


-"-  Miss  Sher\7in  acts  as  chairman  to  start  these  groups,  introducing  the  SGA 
leader,  and  perhaps  guiding  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  this  talk. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  all  groups  except  Group  E,  the  leader  sets  the  stage  for  the 
whole  course,  explaining  the  idea  of  it  and  the  nature  of  its  organization  and 
progress.   In  Group  E  Br.  Messick  will  pick  this  up  the  second  meeting. 

The  library  instruction  \7ill  be  done  in  the  library,  and  the  leaders  of  the  first 

meetings  of  the  different  classes  (I'lr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Messick)  should  notify 
the  groups  of  this  change  of  rcom.s  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Jackson  v;ill  assume  respcnsibi'J.ity  of  securing  SGA  leadership  for  that  meeting 
iTith  each  section,  and  sec  that  SGA  speaker  meets  his  engagement. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  each  group  v;ill  bo  further  orientation,  dealing  with  matters 
of  most  ui'gent  concerr:  of  the  freshmen. 


Social  Competence 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  three  v;eeks  (12,  13,  H)  Miss  Shenvin  will  be  still 
vrai'king  with  Ser-tions  E  and  F  at  the  same  time  she  is  beginning  work  with  two  new 
sections  (A  and  B) ,  which  means  a  conflict  in  hours.   It  is  suggested  tliat  the  work 
for  E  and  A  be  planned  so  that  for  the  three  v/eeks  they  can  m.eet  together  and  treat 
cormnon  materials;  the  same  with  3  and  F.  Scheduling  difficulties  made  necessary  this 
overlapping  of  sections. 

Observation,  College  High  ^chool 

During  the  six  weeks,  the  student  meets  in  clasB  for  discussion  one  of  the  two 
assigned  periods  and  obe'^rves  i.n  the  High  School  the  other.  He  also  obsci'vcs  three 
other  hours  dtirn.ng  the  six  weeks.  The  schedule  for  observations  is  to  be  arranged 
by  the  instructor  in  charge  cf  the  section  {Dr.  Messick  or  Dr.  Ingebritsen, )  It  is 
suggested  that  observations  bo  made  by  departmental  majors,  but  instead  planned  a- 
round  other  basic  aspects  of  classroom  procedure,  such  as  assignments,  use  of  mat- 
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erials,  group  methods,  individualized  instruction,  question-answer  procedure,  teach- 
er qualities,  etc.  Dr.  F.lessick  and  Dr.  Ingebritsen  may  want  to  plan  this  emphasis 
together. 

In  the  scheduling  of  sections,  since  classes  will  meet  only  one  period  a  week 
during  this  six  weeks,  Dr.  Messick  can  arrange  the  work  of  his  groups  A  and  E  so 
there  v;il].  be  no  conflict.  Likewise 'Dr.  Ingebritsen  need  have  no  conflict  between 
his  Section  D  and  his  12:30  200A  class. 

Conclusion 

The  success  of  this  depends  a  great  deal  upon  our  ability  to  meet  pressing 
needs  and  first  interests  of  those  students.  If  this  is  done  the  "circus  arrange- 
ment" that  we  have  decided  upon  v/ill  not  bother  the  students 

Marking .  Each  of  the  instructors  for  the  three  basic  areas  of  the  coui'sg 
(social  competence,  college  liigh  work,  and  study  habits)  should  record  a  grade  for 
each  of  the  students.  These  should  be  turned  over  to  the  person  who  started  the 
group  (Dr.  Messick,  or  Mr.  Jackp.on) ,  who  will  be  responsible  for  avers^ging  riarks 
and  giving  a  final  course  mark.  Dr.  Messick  will  be  responsible  for  sections  A,  B, 
D,  and  E;  and  Mr.  Jackson  for  sections  C,F,  and  G.  Our  exj)erience  this  first  year 
with  this  course  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  service  we  render  will  be 
more  significant  than  our  attempt  to  give  marks. 

July  23,  194-5  Harold  Spears 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  DEPAfJMENT 
FOR  THK  YEAR  19U  -  19A5 

A.  DEVET^O?M?J«TS  AND  TRENDS  -  GENERAL 

During  the  current  year  I  believe  there  has  been  a  real  confirmation 
of  Bay  etatement  in  last  year»s  report  that,  "We  can,  howeTer,  at  least  be  a  trifle 
more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  language  teaching."  At  the  time  that  remark 
was  made  we  were  still  xmder  the  dark  shadow  of  war  on  two  fror<ts.  Students 
were  advised  to  concentrate  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  fields  of  study 
presumably  immediately  advantageous  to  the  war  effort.  Not  much  regard  was 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  "acility  in  the  modem  languages  as  related  to 
their  use  in'  foreign  countries.  Our  arrides  had  not  yet  left  the  area  of  England 
for  the  invasion  of  France  at  Norjnandy,  During  tliis  year  the  situation  has 
changed  radically.  Our  armies  have  overrun  Western  Europe  and  our  men  have  had 
to  face  both  the  prt)bleia  of  living  among  non-English  speaking  nationals  and  the 
necessity  of  using  various  modem  languages.  The  short-sightedness  of  our  govern- 
ment sho^m  by  its  neglect  of  a  definite  recomiaendation  that  modem  j.anguages  be 
Included  in  the  equipment  of  all  young  people  destined  to  be  members  of  our 
armed  forces  has  been  made  evident  by  the  experiences  of  t^is  year.  It  is  true 
that  special  aroQr  schools  vere  set  up  for  training  in  the  language  field.  Still 
the  percentage  of  service  men  asoirjied  to  this  training  was  exceedingly  small 
as  compared  --yith  the  vast  numbers  who  would  be  called  upon  to  show  some  foreign 
language  competence. 

Throughout  the  last  year  we  lave  received  letters  fTom  our  graduates  in 
ifriic>>  the  imp-^rtance  of  their  knowledge  of  modern  languages  in  smoothing  out  the 
difficulties  of  life  in  Western  Europe  has  been  emphasized  again  and  again.  As 
a  result  of  these  experiences  it  is  my  belief  that  the  average  American  soldier 
will  return  to  the  United  St:  tes  much  more  impressed  by  the  inii>ort&nce  of  lang- 
uage k  owlslgA  than  ev^r  before,  and  that  we  are  certain  to  find  their  realization 
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of  our  present  language  deficiencies  a  factor  in  shaping  future  nigh  school  curric\xla. 
I  foresee  that  e  .phasis  from  now  on  will  be  placed  .iiore  and  more  on  learning  t .  u^e 
fflodem  languages  orally  not  just  in  learning  something  about  theca.  If  I  am  correct 
in  this  forecasi.,  the  Montclair  syatera  of  Direct  Method  instruction  in  the  modem 
languages,  adopted  seventeen  yeai's  ago,  will  be  aaply  justified. 

I  believe  the  trend  today  is  to  i:creased  registration  in  the  lai'guage 
field.  Now  that  the  war  on  one  front  has  been  finished  the  demand  for  intensive 
effort  in  science  and  jaatheaatics  cannot  possibly  be  no   prohibitive  of  study 

along  other  lines  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  few  years.  Our  prospective  enroll- 
.ment  for  fall  classes,  already  quite  heavy  in  Spanish,  seems  to  reveal  greater 
interest  in  French  and  Latin.  This  should  be  fol Lowed  by  a  siaiilar  improvement  in 
registration  for  these  subjects  in  high  schools.  My  data  from  the  high  school  field 
confirms  this  trend.  In  •nany  schools  registration  for  laiiguage  study  for  1945-4-^ 
shows  a  real  increase.  This  will  purely  have  a  definite  -3Ci"ect  upon  the  piiceraant 
of  our  language  majors  in  the  next  few  years  as,  the  no  e  language  clas.es  in 
high  schools,  the  nore  teachers  will  be  needed.  For  this  reason  I  am  this  year 
more  optimistic  aboat  the  future  of  iangoage  teaching. 

DEVELOPMENTS  AND  TRENDS  -  PARTICULAH 
1.  The  Spaiiish  Curriculua 

The  incrsavsed  i.nterest  in  the  study  of  Spanish  noted  in  last  year's 
report  has  been  ms-inta.ned  during  this  year.  Spanish  clashes  nov.  are  at  the  point 
of  heavy  registration  which  must  be  met  by  the  addition  :f  an  assistant  to  Miss 
do  Sscoriaza  if  our  regular  standard  of  instruction  is  to  be  maintained.  Particularly 
difficult  is  tlie  situation  in  freshman  Spanish.  Here  the  cxass  is  really  too  large 
for  the  type  of  indiviaual  instruction  w  ich  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past. 
Two  reasons  for  concern  over  the  eituation  easily  come  to  lind.  First,  the  in- 
crease in  iiigh  school  Spa^iish  classes  throughout  the  state  has  doubled  the  nuiaber 
of  candidates  for  our  work  in  Spanish.  The  preparation  of  these  candidates  is  by 
no  means  uniform.   The  fact  that  they  .ust  have  at  leait  t«o  years  of  creditable 
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work  in  Spanish  in  the  high  schools  ioes  not  insure  unif  rmity  of  preparation, 
as  some  high  schools  do  siuch  bet  er  work  than  othors  and  the  character  of  what  is 
called  creditable  work  cannot  be  r'-:igarded  as  everywhere  the  saiJie.  Tile  require  the 
ability  to  understand  spoken  as  well  as  written  Spanish.  In  some  hi^^h  schools 
lit'.le  practice  is  given  in  spoken  Spanish;  in  some  all  language  clashes  have 
adopted  this  direct  method.  The  result  is  that  :uch  of  our  time  has  to  be  devoted 
to  securing  atiral  and  oral  proficiency..  Secondly,  oral  and  aural  proficiency  re- 
quire* constant  .practice.  Every  student  must  be  called  upon  curing  each  Spanish 
clas::  period.  Wh';n  clashes  are  heavy  in  registrat.on  such  individual  work  is  iia- 

*  possible  and  general  standards  suffer.  This  ..ust  not  be  ail  wed  to  happen  at 
Montclair. 
2.'  The  French  Curriculua 

The  trend  toward  revi-y- 1  of  the  study  of  French  at  Montclair  cciitinued 
during  the  current  year  though  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  recover 
the  position  in  French  w  ich  obtained  v«hen  we  had  two  large  sections  of  freshinan 
students  of  French.  Though  there  have  been  more  students  of  French,  they  liave 
not  been  better  students*  This  is  attributed  to  the  high  school  situ£:tion.  A 
falling  off  of  interest  there  and  a  diminution  of  the  registration  has  had  damag- 
ing effects.  In  many  cases  standards  have  not  been  laainta  ned  at  the  previoug 
high  level  because  of  the  caliber  of  the  students  enrolled  and  t^ie  uncertainty 
of  the  teachers  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculxm.  We 

.  have  been  faced  ty  the  necessity  of  spending  more  and  laore  time  on  the  acquisi- 
t'on  of  aural  and  oral  proficiency.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Tonone, 
our  teacher  of  Freshmen,  that  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  with  such 
students  as  she  has  had. 
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3«  T-ie  Latin  Curriculiim 

It  is  interesting  to  note  for  fixture  refer* ;ace  that  t'r.ere  have  been 
more  requests  for  teachers  of  Latin  this  year  than  for  teachers  of  French  aiid 
Spanish.  To  meet  such  demande  it  is  really  iiuperative  that  our  registration  in 
Latin  majors  should  be  appreciably  increaaed.  Advi^nce  registration  for  the 
coming  year  shows  a  larger  niLmbei  of  Latin  candidates  than  we  have  had  for  some 
years.  With  the  demand  as  it  is,  it  seems  .'.h';rt~sighted  on  the  part  of  qualified 
candidates  to  forego  a  field  of  teaching  in.  which  the  teacher  supply  is  not  keep- 
ing up  with  the  nuinber  of  teac'iing  positions  available.  This  situation  steins  from 
the  disinclination  of  adiiiinistrators  to  support  rnoi'e  than  two  years  of  Latin  etiidy 
in  the  high  schools.  As:  students  should  have  had  at  least  three  yearr  of  Latin  be- 
fore entering  Montclair,  oui*  ©nrollrnent  in  Latin  has  necessarily  'oecome  impaired. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  arrange  our  curriculuEi  to  allow  for  the  admission  of  students 
with  only  two  years  of  high  school  study  of  Latin,  though  that  is  to  be  regretted, 
•  as  proficiency  in  Latin  teaching  is  difficult  to  achieve  when  only  four  years  of 
college  study  are  available.  That  limited  tiae  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ii^sure 
excellent  teaciiing  ability.  Latin  is  a  precision  subject  and  precision  demands 
real  concentration.  Latin  is  also  a  cumulative  subject  and  as  such  detn&nds  years 
of  continuous  application.  Today  devotion  to  continuous  and  intensive  study  does 
not  aeem  to  be  characteristic  of  high  school  pupils.  It  will  require  years  for 
the  effect  of  the  depression  and  this  war  to  disappear  from  the  high  school  popu- 
lation . 
i».  The  Len;::uar,e  Gurricolua 

T'lis  ye£.r  has  seen  the  interest  in  Miss  Littlefield's  War  Langua^.es 
course  maintained  and  the  offerings  expanded.  This  I  believe  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  certain  that  the  fields  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  beyond  those 
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W  ich  here  been  regarded  as  traditional  offerings  are  due  for  expansion.  As  the 
United  States  appears  ready  to  abandon  its  policy  of  isolcttion  and  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  closer  international  relationB,  the  necee&ity  for 
wider  knowledge  of  RusEian,  Japanese,  Brazilian-Portuguese,  etc.,  begins  to  be 
imperative.  F'roai  our  simple  beginnings  in  the  War  -usnguages  course  there  may  de- 
velop regular  courses  in  the  teacaing  of  these  nsodern  languages  which  are  used  by 
so  Eaany  nillions  of  people  today.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  on  our  faculty 
a  teacher  of  such  attainments  in  the  linguistic  field  as  Miss  Litt,lefield.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  ability  in  the  preparet'on  of  teschers 
of  General  Language. 
5»  Depaxtaental  Activities. 

The  usual  language  club  activities  have  been  maintained  throu^^hout  the 
year.  Out  of  this  activity  hi.V3  erne  the  dif-.erent  trained  groups  of  students  v,ho 
have  appeared  at  various  entertaimaents  in  the  vicinity  of  Montclair  and  also  in 
He?.  lork  City.  Errpecially  worthy  of  coiamendation  has  been  the  Spanish  Cj-ub  under 
Miss  de  Escoriaza'^  direction.  So  many  invitations  for  repeat  performances  of  its 
programs  vere  received  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  deciand.  The  Spanish 
presentation  on  Pan-American  day  was  particu-L&rly  effective,  from  our  experience 
during  this  war  year  v«e  feel  certain  that  when  restrictions  are  lifted,  we  shall  be 
able  to  revive  the  Langy.age  Festival  Duccessfully, 

Our  faculty  aeiabers  have  ^a^QXi   busy  tliis  year  with  many  contacts  off  cacipuB. 
There  were  addresses  made  to  high  school  assemblies,  educational  conferences,  etc. 
Miss  Littlafield  has  been  a  consultaiit  in  linguistics  for  a  group  ii.  Kev,  York  Cityj 
?iifls  Escoriasa  haa  assisted  greatly  in  the  promotion  of  interest  in  Spanish  in  the 
State,  Miss  Tonon©  has  continued  her  activity  in  French  7/ar  Relief.  Though  not  in' 
good  health  tlii'oughout  the  year,  Mrs.  Cressey  fulfilled  jiany  comaittee  as;  igniaents 
and  was  imrticularly  interested  in  the  7?ork  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  League. 
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In  Janusry  of  194-4  f'jur  o'l   our  iarig^iage  major::  isft  the  campus  for  a  yaar 
of  study  in  Mexico  City  under  the  ftuspicee  of  our  Foreign  Exchange  systeir;.  They 
are  now  back  at  college  and  the  Spani  h  classQs  are  being  vastly  benefited  by  the 
wealth  of  experieuce  these  girls  h*id  dirring  their  stay  in  Mexico.  The  Rirls  were 
very  graciouo  ;Ln  putting  on  yrograxns  in  the  college  and  at  various  high  schools 
follOi-Jing  their  return.  To  them  perhaps  should  be  given  some  rec-gnition  for  the 
increese  in  registration  of  Spanish  rmjore  for  next  year. 

B.  amOLLMEHT  DATA 
Undergraduate 


Ma/  t 

0  Au.oiust  - 

-9Vk 

Ci'c  pt  • 

to  J 

£•  U .  - 

-9^ 

Jan . 

to  K 

ay  - 

1945 

French  Couree 
No.  of  Students 

101 

8 

202 

301 

2 

101 
15 

201 
17 

301 
9 

402 
8 

102 
19 

202 
U 

302 
10 

404 
9 

I.atin  Course 
No.  of  Students 

202 

3 

302 

3 

101 
7 

201 
8 

402 
2 

102 
4 

202 

4 

302 
4 

404 
3 

Spanish  Course 
No.  of  Students 

101 
9 

202 
7 

302 
5 

101 
27 

201 
20 

301 
9 

402 
12 

102 
23 

2C2 
15 

302 

404 

8 

Language  Course 
No.  of  Students 

3 

415 

9 

300 
33 

401 
13 

a5 

6 

300 

61 

415 
5 

300 
36 

Graduate 

No  graduate  courses  Ttere  offered  by  the  Language  Department  during  the  year. 
The  staff  of  the  departmsnt  is  etill  completely  occupied  by  the  coursea  of  the  under- 
graduate curricula. 

A  study  of  the  over-all  enrollment  of  students  in  the  different  division* 
of  the  Larr '-age  Department  since  1936  provided  sose  illuminating  data  on  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  registration  of  language  students.  The  following  fig\ires  ai^e  expressive* 
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Total  Registrations  of  all  students  off 

Year  French  Latin  Spanish 

1936  227  119  22 

1937  19ii  121  32 
1933  155  113  16 
1939  162  lU  31 
19^0  135  100  i42 
19a  167  126  12C 
1942  108  30  96 
19A3  101  50  127 
19U  102  .  35  150 

The  decrease  in  French  and  Latin  and  the  great  increa.e  in  Spanish 
reflect  in  great  part  the  influence  of  the  war.  The  decrease  in  Latin  is  due 
also  in  large  measure  to  t^e  curtailiaent  of  advanced  Latin  clp.sces  in  our  iiigh 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  year  we  hav-  ''-•a^.  a  greet  increase 
in  requests  by  hi^h  school  principals  for  teachers  of  Latin.  Our  supply  of  pros- 
pective Latin  teachers  has  not  kept  up  with  the  decisud.  It  will  probably  reia&in 
as  at  present  unless  (1)  classes  in  3rd  and  i^th  year  Latin  are  fostered  by  high 
School  principals  or  (2)  we  admit  students  vdth  only  two  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  It  will  be  difficult  to  ;aroduce  competent  Latin  teachers  in  four  years  if 
all  we  can  expect  of  candidates  is  the  two  year  hi|4i  school  preparation.  Despite 
the  small  nuaber  of  students  in  our  Latin  division  an  Investigation  of  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  our  lenguage  department  graduates  Indicates  that  ur  Latin 
.■najors  reai&ined  as  teachers  in  our  high  schools  1  nger  than  have  the  French, 
German  or  Spanish  laajors. 

C.  STAFF  AND  STAFF  ClULNGES 

The  LangUE;;e  Department  staff  for  t>:e  pa^t  year  is  as  follows t 

W.  H.  I^reeman  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Languages 

irthel  F.  Littlsfield  Assoc.  ProfesBor,Lariguages 

Teresa  de  Escoriaza  Ass't.  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Germaine  P.  Cressey  As/'t.  Professor  of  French 

Valentine  Tonone  AsB*t.  ProfesGor  of  French 

Lylia  Caliandro  Instructor  in  High  School  Latin 

Miss  Tonona  has  been  granted  the  M.A.  professional  status  by  the  Slate 
Oomraisui:nor  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  on  the  gro-mdr.  of  her  European  diplomas  and 

br.ivets. 
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D.  RECOMJiSENDATI^NS 

1.  Because  of  the  great  increase  of  students  of  Spsuaish  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  inaintaining  M  ntclair  standards  in  language  clashes  exceeding  twenty 

students  in  registration,  I  recoramend  the  addition  of  an  instructor  in  Spanish. 

2.  D'3caua8  tiie  Lanfpiage  Department  staff  is  wholly  engaged  in  under- 
graduate offerings  I  recommend  the  addition  of  a  staff  member  whose  assifltajace 
may  make  possible  the  of  ering  of  graduate  courses. 

3.  Because  of  the  transfer  of  Miss  Osliandro  to  s7ork  in  the  High 
School  office  and  the  consequent  loss  of  her  ast-istance  in  the  teaciiing  of  Latin, 
I  reco?nmend  that  a  part-time  teacher  be  secured  for  the  Latin  work  in  the  High 
School. 

4..  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  inatter  of  Language  300, 
■Foundati -ns  of  Lanfruage,"  I  recommend  that  the  periods  _<er  week  be  increased 
from  two  to  tliree  and  t'^at  three  sections  be  set  up  as  was  .he  arrangement  prior 
to  the  war. 

5.  Because  of  the  interest  preTailing  in  our  War  Language  course 
I  recommend  that  it  ^>e  named  "Modem  World  Languages"  and  be  set  up  as  an  ad- 
vanced covirse  in  the  "Foundations  of  Language"  sequence.  It  should  be  open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Re^^pectfuliy  submitted, 


W.  H.  Freeman,  Ph.D. 

Head  ^C  the  Language  Department 
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REPORT  OF  MATHEMATICS:.  DEPARTMENT 
FOR 

agadmic  year  ending 

September  15,  1945 


I,  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  end  of  the  war  has  presented  new  problems  to  those  responsi':!^  for  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  of  mathsiaatics .  One  of  these  is  the  modification  of 
courses  to  meet  the  lessons  taut,ht  b^^  the  war.  Several  of  these  aodiiications  have 
already  been  made  at  Montclair,  in  the  inclusion  of  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 
Mathematics  300  for  mathematics  majors,  and  in  requiring  the  course  Mathematics  406 
instead  of  Mathematics  402. 

Another  problem  will  be  met  this  year  in  the  increasing,  niaaber  of  veterans 
who  will  return  to  the  college  for  training.  These  men  will  require  adjustments  in 
the  college  courses  to  fit  their  requirement g  and  even  no^   call  for  more  teaching 
aid  in  the  Mathematics  Department  as  mentioned  later. 

Members  of  the  matnematics  staff  regularly  attended  and  supported  profes- 
sional meetings  in  Nerv  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  tnis  tneir  leadership 
in  State  and  National  professional  organizations  was  shown  in  many  ways. 

DR.  DAVID  R.  DAVIS 

The  activities  of  Dr.  Davis  cannot  be  fully  reported  since  he  left  for 
overseas  duty  on  July  1  to  serve  as  instructor  of  army  personnel  at  Arraj'  University 
Center  No.  1,  Shriversnam,  England. 

Dr.  Davif:  also  served  aa  a  member  of  tae  Coimcil  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Mathematics  Teachers. 

DR.  HOWARD  F.  FEHR 

Dr.  Fehr  was  appointed  as  co-chairman  with  I^t,   Mai  ory  of  the  New  Jersey 
Policy  Commission.  In  this  capacity  he  consulted  with  committees  of  the  Commission 
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REPORT  OF  MATHIMATICS  DEPARmENT  ?&ge  2 

Dr.  Fehr  edited  three  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  ABBociation 

of  Mathematics  Teachers. 

He  also  delivered  the  following  addresses: 

October  17,  19^,  at  Teaneck  (Nei  Jersey)  High  School;  Bergen  County 
Institute  (Senior  High  School  Teachers  of  Mathejoatics) :  Topic  -  Teaching  Pure  Mathe- 
matics in  the  High  School. 

December  29,  194^,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania j  Pennsylvania  State  Educator 
Association  (Mathematics  section) :  Topic  -  Use  of  Mxilti- sensory  Aids  in  Teaching 
Mathematics. 

March  2-4,  1945,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  (rejiional  meeting  of 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics):  Topic  -  The  Trainine  of  Teachers  of 
Rich  School  Mathematics. 

April  28,  1945,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Athletic  Club;  (Association  of 
Ma thematicB -Teachers  of  Hew  Jersey,  Northern  Group):  Topic  -  Problems  in  the  Post-War 
Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

April  30,  194-5,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  High  Schoolj  (teachers  of 
aritlimetic  and  high  school  mathematics):  Topic  -  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Grades  3  to  12. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Fehr  addressed  smaller  groups  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Fehr  contributed  an  article  to  the  18th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  on  the  topic:  Graphical  Representation  of  Complex  Roots 
of  8  Polynomial. 

MR.  PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD 

Mr.  Clifford  continued  his  activities  in  the  war  effort  by  serving  as 
consulting  statistician  at  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clifford  served  on  the  program  committee  of  the  American  Statistical 
Society  for  the  Christmas  meeting  in  Wasl:iington,  D.  G.  He  also  served  on  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  Industrial  Statistics  section  and  as  program  chairman  for  all  six  of 
its  meetings. 

He  also  delivered  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  lecture  on  Statistics. 

DR.  "VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

The  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  concluded  his  services  for  the 
War  Department.  Over  a  million  copies  of  his  Algebra  HoTic.  Book  were  supplied  to  the 
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Armed  Services .  A  copy  of  the  check  list  mentioned  in  last  yetir'  &  report  is  attfcched 
hereto.  It  was  published  in  the  October  194^  Mathematics  Teacher. 

The  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
pertaining  to  the  services  in  mathematics  of  thtt  of lice  prepared  by  a  coBmittee  of 
which  Dr.  Mallory  was  a  member  was  published  in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Jolin  Stuciebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  aware  oi  the  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  the  lessons  learned  through  the  war  appertaining  to  mathematics  and  its 
teaching,  appointed  a  Policy  Commission  on  Post  War  Plans.  Dr.  Malory  was  appointed 
to  this  Commission,  and  wrote  part  of  its  Second  Report  (publisnea  in  tne  May  1945 
Mathematics  Teacher  and  attached  hereto) .  He  met  with  the  Policy  Comaission,  repre- 
senting the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers,  twice  at  T^ai/tiington  and 
twice  in  Hew  York  where  he  served  as  editor  of  reports.  In  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  National  Policy  Commission  he,  serving  as  Advisory  General  Chairactn, 
and  Dr.  Fehr,  serving  as  General  Chairman,  initiated  and  advised  with  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  MatnematiCvS  Teachers  in  forming  a  Nen  Jersey  Policy  Commission,  Both 
he  and  Dr.  Fehr  met  with  and  addressed  this  Commission  on  several  occasions. 

Dr.  Mallory  continued  his  activities  as  member  of  the  Council  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers,  a&  Review  Editor  of  Miittiematic  Books  for 
the  New  Jersey  School  Review  and  as  Critic  oi  tne  Mataematics  Examinations  of  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute. 

In  addition  to  talking  to  small  groups  of  teachers  on  several  occasions, 

including  talks  to  Rotary  clubs  on  teaching  problems,  he  made  the  following  talkss 

October  17,  1944,  at  Bergen  County  Institute,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
topici  The  Articulation  of  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Mathematics. 

October  27,  1944i  at  The  Northwest  Ohio  Teachers  Association,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  the  topic:  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  a  Post  War  World. 

November  10.  1944,  at  New  Jersey  Association  of  Matnematics  Teachers,  New 
York  City,  on  the  topic:  Report  of  the  Woi'k  of  the  National  Policy  Gomiiiission ^ 
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March  7,  19A5»  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  (Matheaiatice  tetchere  and  adjninls- 
trators)  on  the  topic:  Improvements  in  the  Teaching  oi  Mathematice. 

March  17,  194-5,  at  Private  School  Teachers  Association,  New  York  City,  on 
the  topic:  Special  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

April  12,  194.5,  at  P&terson,  New  Jersey,  Passaic  Coiuity  High  School  Principals 
Association  on  the  topic:  Within  Group  Provisions  for  Meeting  IndividuE.1  Eiflerences. 

April  21,  194-5,  at  Camden,  Nev/  Jersey,  Section  II  of  the  New  Jeraey  Associa- 
tion of  Mathematics  Teachers  on  the  topic:  Tlie  Teaching  oi  Post  War  Mathemt^tics. 

April  26,  194-5,  at  F&irleigh  Dickenson  Junior  College,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
Regional  Guidance  Workshop  on  the  topic:  Individual  Differences. 

April  28,  194-5,  New  Jersey  Association  ox  Teachers  of  Mathematice,  Newark, 
Bew  Jersey,  on  the  topic:  Report  on  the  Work  of  tne  National  Polic>  Commission. 

Dr.^Mallory  also  presided  at  a  session  of  the  Regional  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teacners  of  Mathematics  (Metropolitan  Section)  on  Marcn  24-,  194-5 
in  New  York  City. 

Publications  during  the  year  were,  in  addition  to  t-ho^e  previously  aeni^ioned, 
two  articles  in  the  18th  Yearbook  of  ttie  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Matnematics 
(1)  The  Construction  and  Use  of  Homemade  Instruments  in  Indirect  Meaaureueut  and  (2) 
The  Construction  of  Plaited  Crystal  Models.  Iioric  was  completed,  v*itu  vt^rious  collabora- 
tors, on  the  revision  of  U;  ing  Aritiimetic,  a  set  of  6  books  oa  a  Child's  U^e  of  Numbers, 
on-   the  Plane  Tri^^onoaetrj',  and  on  a  Commercial  Arithmetic.  All  of  these  are  in  press 
and  are  to  be  published  early  in  194-6.  Work  continues  with  variout:  collaborators  on  a 
Qeometry  Woricbook,  on  Aritnmetic  Workbooks  (8  books),  on  a  new  general  m&tiiematics  text, 
and  on  a  text  for  use  in  firrt  year  college  classes  (with  Dr.  Fehr) . 

II.  ENROLLMENT  DATA 

Undergraduate 

Majors  Minors  Total 

Oct.  1   Feb.  1  Oct.  1   Feb.  1       Oct.  1   Feb.  1 

freshmen  32      32 

Sophomores  42      41 

Juniors  13      16 

Seniors  18      19 
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III.  STAFF  AMD  STAFF  CH/.NGES 

Staff  members  and  the  courres  that  they  taught  nere: 

Fall  Term 
Dr.  Mallory:  High  School  (IQth  Grade),  201,  i^Ol,  and  supervision  of  practice  teechere. 
Mr.  Clifford;  High  School  (9th  Grade),  ICl,  ^01,  30A,   ^00. 
Dr.  Davis;  High  School  (lltU  Grade),  101,  301,  402. 
Dr.  Fehr;  Hi^h  School  (12th  Grade),  301,  ^00  (2  -act.),  ^05 
Mrs.  Davis;  High  School  (7tb  ^nd  8th  Grades),  101  (minore),  300  (2  sect.). 

Spring,  Term 
Dr .  Mallory  i "   High  School  (lOln  Grade),  202,  ana  supervision  oi'  practice  teachers. 
Mr;  Clifford;  High  School  (9th  Gr&ae) ,  202,  304,  4O6. 

Dr.  Davis;  Hign  School  (lith  Grade),  101,  102,  4OO,  supervision  oi  practice  teacners. 
Dr.  Fehr;  High  School  (12th  Grade),  102,  300,  302,  404. 
Mrs.  Davis;  High  School  (7th  tnd  8th  Grades),  102  (minors),  300  (2  sections). 

Summer  Term 

Dr.  Mallory  did  not  teach  during  the  summer  term. 

First  6  weeks 

Mr.  Clifford;  102A,  300,  400 

Dr.  Fehr;  301A,  4O6A 

Dr.  Davis:  302A  (Dr.  Davis  gave  an  extra  course,  300,  at  close  of  regular  ^ession  to 
fill  his  program.) 

Second  6  -a-eeks 

Mr,  Clifford  and  R.  Davis  did  net  teach  the  5scond  6  f.eeKis  of  the   suamier  term. 

Mr.  Ralph  Miller,  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  ol  the  Ridgewood  High  School,  and 

Mrs.  Davis  Berved  in  their  places. 

Dr.  Fehr;   302B,  406,  5 IOC 

Mrs.  Davis;  102B,  300,  401W 

Mr.  Miller;  30U5,  4OO. 
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IV:  Pi:C0M?4EHDATI0NS 

Office;  The  inadequacy  of  t.'ie  mathematics  ofiice  'las  beea  mentioned 
previously.  Tiiere  are  deaks  for  five  members  of  the  department  in  a  room  8  feet  wide 
and  2D  feet  long. 

^sraonnel:  With  the  increase  in  errollment  tw   ma  theme,  tics  department  needs 
the  extra  assistance,  half  the  time  of  «n  instructor,  that  it  had  before  the  war.  This 
extra  help  is  needed  at  the  present  time  aod  should  surely  oe  ootained  by  September  194fc>. 

Mrs.  Davis  has  re^iered  efficient  ser-vlce  '.fithin  her  capacity  during  the 
manpower  shortage.  During  the  coaiQ^  year  scuieone  should  be  selected  as  a  substitute 
for  Dr.  Hildebrandt,  i?hoBe  place  she  hay  been  temporarily  filling.  This  person  should 
hieive  an  ample  background  in  mathematics  &ii  well  ar.  high  school  experience  and  should 
be  capable  of  providing  lesdertQip  to  Slew  Jersey  teachers. 

Ohaniie   in  required  courf.es;  Tiie  mt  theme  tics  department  h£.s  discussed  the 
advisability  of  changing  its  requirements  for  m-ajore  with  respect  to  the  courses4,02 
and  4,06.  The  former  course.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  now  required, 
is  a  course  in  pure  aiiit hematics  that  has  few  direct  connections  with  hi^h  school  mathe- 
matics: the  latter  course,  Applications  of  Mathematics,  nov,  elective,  has  many  high 
school  connections.  ThR  change  would  have  been  made  this  fall  except  ior  the  shortage 
in  personnel  in  the  department  end  the  lack  oi  adequate  transits  and  levels. 

fiLr  surplus  eQuipmcjit;  In  order  to  make  the  ch&nj:,e  indicated  in  the  pieceding 
paragraph,  additional  ec^uipnent  i?  needed:  2  transits  and  2  Icvele.  It  m^y  be  possible 
to  secure  the;'e  ac  Viar  surplus-  equipment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virgil  S .  Mailorj' , 

Professor  of  Matheuctics  and 

Heaa  of  the  iiataematics  Department 
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(Reprinted  from  The  Mat  he  unities  Teaeher  for  Oetoher  1944) 

A  Check  List  for  Pre-lnduction  Mathematics 

By  Virgil  S.  Mallory 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


In  the  October  1943  issue  of  The 
Mathematics  Teacher  a  committee^  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  working  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Civilian  Pre-lnduction  Train- 
ing Branch  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  made  a 
report  on  Essential  Mathematics  for  Mini- 
mum Army  Needs. ^  The  purposes  of  the 
report  were  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the 
inductee  for  certain  minimum  essentials  in 
mathematics,  to  pfesent  a  list  of  the  essen- 
tials needed,  to  recommend  placement  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  of  those  essen- 
tials not  already  there,  and  to  give  some 
guidance  for  teaching  them.  Incidentally 
the  report  pointed  out  the  value  in  civilian 
life  of  these  same  essentials.  '' 

The  minimum  essentials  of  mathematics 
listed  in  that  report  were  determined  by 
visits  of  the  committee  members  to  Army 
camps  and  by  conferences  with  over  three 
hundred  Army  .officers. 

The  report  suggested  how,  without  the 
establishment  of  new  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, these  minimum  essentials  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in 
sequential  mathematics  or  in  general 
mathematics.  It  will  be  noted  that  major 
emphasis  was  given  to  those  more  ele- 
mentary aspects  of  mathematics  which 
are  used  by  practically  every  inductee.  As 
the  report  stated,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  are  simple  elements  of  mathematics, 
it  should  not  be  assumed  without  careful 
checking  that  they  have  been  mastered  by 
pupils.  Ample  evidence  shows  that  the 
typical  inductee  does  not  have  competence 
in  their  use. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Rolland  R. 
Smith,  C.  Louis  Thiele,  F.  Lynwood  Wren,  Wm. 
A.  Brownell,  John  Lund,  Giles  M.  Ruch,  and 
Virgil  S.  Mallory,  chairman. 

*  Reprints  of  that  report  may  be  secured 
from  William  D.  Reeve,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City,  for  10^. 


A  year  has  passed  since  the  publishing 
of  the  report  and  it  seems  pertinent  to 
provide  teachers  of  mathematics  with  a 
check  list  so  that  they  may  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  their  teaching  of  this  tj'-pe 
of  mathematics.  Such  a  check  will  be  of 
great  help  to  those  boys  who  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  army  as  well  as  to  boys  and 
girls  planning  to  engage  in  industry. 

The  cooperation  of  every  high  school 
teacher  of  mathematics  is  invited  in  the 
use  of  this  check  list. 

Check  List 

1.  Can  the  pupil  read  and  write  with 
proficiency  and  understanding 

a.  Whole  numbers  to  eight  digits? 

b.  Common  fractions  with  denomi- 
nators 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  32,  and  64? 

c.  Decimal  fractions  to  ten-thou- 
sandths?   . 

d.  Per  cents? 

These  are  used  in  serial  numbers  on  rifles 
and  identification  tags;  sizes  of  wrenches, 
bolts,  and  nuts;  frequencies  in  kilocycles, 
valve  clearances ;  per  cent  of  men  assigned 
to  details  and  proportions  of  ingredients 
in  mixtures. 

2.  Can  the  pupil  count  by  I's,  2's,  5's, 
and  lO's  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
objects  in  a  group? 

This  ability  is  used  in  counting  the 
number  of  men,  automotive  units,  or 
equipment;  in  counting  paces  for  deter- 
mining distances. 

3.  Can  the  pupil  perform  the  funda- 
mental operations  on  whole  numbers  with 
understanding,  accuracy,  and  reasonable 
speed? 

These  are  used  in  stock,  mess,  and  sup- 
ply reports;  amount  of  ammunition  and 
materials  consumed;  in  reading  map  grids; 
in  determining  mileage;  in  radio  frequen- 
cies; in  changing  units  of  measure. 

4.  Does   the   pupil   understand  funda- 
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mental  operations  with  common  fractions 
and  thus  have  skill  in  their  use? 

These  operations  are  used  in  reading 
blue  prints,  calculating  seam  allowances; 
in  tap  and  dye  sizes,  depth  of  cut  in  ma- 
chine work;  in  determining  amounts  of  in- 
gredients to  be  used  in  mixtures;  finding 
weights  of  castings;  in  electrical  prob- 
lems, in  making  switchboard  installations. 

5.  Does  the  pupil  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  system  of  decimal  notation 
basic  to  the  use  of  decimal  fractions? 

6.  Has  the  pupil  such  a  concept  of  dec- 
imal fractions  that  he  can  display  it  by: 
determining  the  relative  size  of  two  deci- 
mal fractions;  give  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing or  dividing  a  decimal  fraction  by  a 
power  of  10;  correctly  place  the  decimal 
point  in  a  result  by  inspection? 

7.  Can  the  pupil  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, and  divide  decimal  fractions  with 
understanding,  assurance,  and  skill? 

This  work  with  decimal  fractions  is 
used:  by  supply  clerks  in  finding  the  total 
money  value  of  rations;  in  checking  air 
craft  specifications  and  in  machine  shop 
work;  in  finding  frequencies  in  electrical 
work;  in  laying  out  rivet  patterns  and  in 
determining  costs. 

8.  Does  the  pupil  have  so  clear  an  un- 
derstanding of  part-whole  relationships 
Avith  common  and  decimal  fractions  and 
per  cents  that  he  can 

a.  llnd  a  required  part  of  a  number 
when  the  part  to  be  found  is  expressed  as 
a  common  or  decimal  fraction  or  as  a  per 
cent? 

b.  Find  what  part  one  number  is  of  an- 
other and  express  the  result  as  a  common 
or  decimal  fraction  or  as  a  per  cent? 

c.  Find  a  number  given  a  part  and  its 
relative  size  as  a  common  or  decimal  frac- 
tion or  as  a  per  cent? 

These  are  u.sed  in  computing  dial  set- 
tings; in  finding  speeds  for  different  sized 
gears  or  pulleys,  determining  slopes  in 
grade  stakes;  in  finding  amoimt  of  prod- 
uct in  Army  baking  operations. 

9.  Does  the  pupil  have  so  clear  a  con- 
cept of  the  ratio  concept  expressed  as  a 


common  or  decimal  fraction  or  as  a  per 
cent  that  he  can  solve  practical  problems 
in  ratio? 

Ratio  is  used  in  concrete  and  fuel  mix- 
tures, in  scales  in  aerial  photographs  and 
maps,  in  slopes  and  grades,  in  speeds  and 
sizes  of  pulleys  and  gears. 

10.  a.  Does  the  pupil  understand  the 
symbolism  for  powers  and  can  he  find  pow- 
ers of  numbers? 

b.  Can  he  find  square  roots  from  tables? 

These  skills  are  used  in  the  common 
formulas  in  many  branches  of  the  Army, 
in  finding  a  side  of  a  right  triangle  or  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle.  The  understand- 
ing of  powers  (particularly  of  powers  of 
10)  and  of  the  square  roots  of  even  powers 
of  10  is  needed  for  adequate  use  of  a  table 
of  square  roots. 

11.  Has  the  pupil  had  such  thorough 
training  in  the  use  of  graphs,  maps,  and 
grids  that  he  can 

a.  Understand  such  representative  frac- 
tions (R.F.)  as  are  u.sed  in  military  maps  as 
1/20,000,  1/50,000,  etc.? 

b.  Interpret  maps  and  grids  and  find 
directions  and  distances  from  point  to 
point? 

c.  Use  maps,  grids,  and  graphs  intelli- 
gently? 

d.  Make  maps  and  graphs? 

These  skills  are  used  in  determining  di- 
rection of  travel  to  reach  an  objective;  to 
orient  one's  own  position;  to  discover  loca- 
tion of  artillery,  command  posts  and  hos- 
tile forces;  for  scouting  and  reconnais- 
sance, for  radio  and  signal  communication. 

12.  Has  the  pupil  had  adequate  prac- 
tice so  that  he  is  skillful  in  using  tables? 

This  ability  is  used  in  finding  angle  of 
elevation  for  an  artillery  piece  from  firing 
tables,  making  corrections  for  windage, 
finding  strength  of  materials,  fractional 
eciuivalents,  squares  and  square  roots. 

13.  a.  Does  the  pupil  understand  the 
syml)olism  of  algebra,  how  to  use  letters  to 
represent  numbers? 

b.  Has  he  memorizetl  simple  formulas 
for  areas  and  volumes,  and  the  formula 
relating  to  distance,  rate,  and  time? 
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c.  Can  he  substitute  numerical  values 
in  simple  formulas  to  obtain  a  value  for 
one  of  the  letters? 

d.  Can  he  solve  simple  algebraic  equa- 
tions? 

e.  Does  he  understand  the  meaning  of 
positive  and  negative  numbers  and  can  he 

1  use  them  intelligently? 

j  These  skills  in  algebraic  technique  are 
widely  used  in  many  branches  of  the  serv- 
ices. Signed  numbers  are  used  in  electrical 
work,  in  machine  gun  firing  tables,  and 
range  tables,  in  indicating  direction  and 
time. 

14.  Has  the  pupil  had  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  training  in  measurement  so 
that  he 

a.  Understands  the  basic  concepts  of 
weight,  area,  and  volume  and  can  perform 
the  fundamental  operations  with  denom- 
inate numbers? 

h.  Understands  the  measurement  and 
the  units  of  measurement  for  temperature 
(C  and  F),  angles,  and  time? 

c.  Knows  the  more  common  units  of  the 
metric  system,  can  use  them  in  measure- 
ments and  knows  their  simple  equivalents 
to  English  units? 

d.  Has  had  practice  in  using  such  meas- 
uring units  as  the  tape,  rule,  compass  and 
protractor;  magnetic  compass;  transit  or 
use  of  protractor  for  outdoor  measure- 
ments; calipers  and  dividers;  steel  square 
and  level;  scales? 

e.  Has  had  practice  in  estimating  num- 
bers, weights,  height?,  distances,  and 
speeds? 

/.  Understands  limits  of  accuracy  and 
tolerances? 

These  uses  of  measurement  have  wide 
application  in  every  branch  of  the  Army. 
•  Some  of  these  are:  determining  storage 
tank  capacity,  area  of  fire,  load  limits, 
finding  tension  for  a  wire,  machine  shop 
work,  blue  print  and  map  reading;  in 
medical  measurements,  radio  repair,  and 
designating  gun  calibre;  in  determining 
directions,  road  building  and  communica- 


tions constructions;  in  carpentry,  and  engi- 
neering. 

15.  Has  the  pupil  had  enough  training 
in  geometry,  particularly  informal  geom- 
etry, so  that  he  has  correct  concepts  of 

a.  Point;  straight,  curved,  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  and  perpendicu- 
lar lines;  angle;  and  slope? 

h.  Triangle  (right,  scalene,  isosceles, 
and  equilateral),  parallelogram  (square 
and  rectangle),  trapezoid,  circle,  eUipse, 
and  regular  polygon;  prism,  cylinder, 
cone,  and  sphere? 

c.  Similarity? 

These  are  used  in  the  technique  of  fire, 
map  reading,  and  the  grade  of  a  road;  in 
cone  of  fire,  aiming  circle,  and  machine 
cams;  in  pattern  making  and  automotive 
parts. 

16.  Has  the  pupil  had  enough  practice 
in  drawing  and  construction  so  that 

a.  He  can  use  with  skill  a  ruler  gradu- 
ated in  32nds  and  in  lOths  of  an  inch,  and 
in  millimeters;  compasses  to  constnict 
circles  and  protractors  to  measure  and  to 
draw  angles? 

h.  He  can  constnict  a  perpendicular  to 
a  line? 

c.  He  understands  views  of  a  simple  ob- 
ject as  given  in  a  scale  drawing,  blue 
print,  or  sketch? 

d.  He  caii  use  the  3-4-5  relationship  in  a 
right  triangle? 

These  abilities  are  used  in  preparation 
of  parts  for  welding,  radio  repair,  laying 
out  range  charts,  determining  azimuths; 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  machine 
shop  work,  the  thrust-line  system  of  es- 
tablishing a  rendezvous;  in  fabrication  of 
materials,  functioning  of  rifle,  blue  print 
reading;  in  carpentry  and  the  sighting  of 
mortars. 

17.  Do  pupils  understand  the  meaning 
of  and  are  they  skillful  in  using  rounded 
numbers;  the  mean,  median,  and  mode? 

These  are  used  in  calculation  of  rations, 
marksmanship  scores,  constructing  a  pace 
scale;  in  Medical  Corps  statistics. 


(Rcl'riiitcd  front  The  Mathcinatics  Teacher  for  May  1945) 

The   Second   Report  of  The  Commission'  on 

Post-War  Plans 

The  Improvement  of  Mathematics  in  Grades  !  to  14 


Introduction 
This  report  presents  suggestions  for 
improving  mathematical  instruction  from 
the  beginning  of  the  elementary  school 
through  the  last  year  of  junior  college.  The 
program  throughout  these  grades  is  in 
need  of  a  thoroughgoing  reorganization. 
The  arithmetic  of  the  elementary  school 
can  be  and  must  be  improved.  The  high 
school  needs  to  come  to  grips  with  its  dual 
responsibilitj^,  (1)  to  provide  sound  mathe- 
matical training  for  our  future  leaders  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  other  learned 
fields,  and  (2)  to  insure  mathematical 
competence  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
to  the  extent  that  this  can  be  done  for  all 
citizens  as  a  part  of  a  general  education  ap- 
propriate for  the  major  fraction  of  the  high 
school  population.  Then,  too,  the  junior 
college,  which  has  grown  up  without  a  well 
considered  design,  should  now  take  stock 
of  its  valid  functions  before  it  enters  its 
second  period  of  rapid  expansion.  It  is  rea- 

'  Created  by  the  Buard  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
The  first  report  of  the  Commission  ajjpeared  in 
the  May  1944  issue  of  The  Mathematics 
Teacher,  pages  226-232.  Reprints  of  the  first 
report  may  be  had  for  lOji  each  postpaid  and  the 
second  report  for  15ff  each  postpaid  from  The 
Mathematics  Teacher,  525  W.  120th  St., 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


sonable  to  believe  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vance can  be  made  if  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school,  in  the  sec- 
ondary school,  and  in  the  junior  college, 
attack  the  problem  together.  At  anj^  rate 
it  is  sensible  because  of  the  essential  con- 
tinuity of  mathematical  instruction  to 
l^lan  the  improvements  in  any  one  grade 
in  terms  of  the  total  program. 

The  report  presents  a  series  of  construc- 
tive theses  which  in  spite  of  appearances 
are  not  offered  in  dogmatic  finality.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  tentative  guides  will  be 
widely  discussed  in  order  that  desirable 
modifications  may  be  made  in  a  later  re- 
port. The  Commission  is  seeking,  through 
the  cooperative  thinking  of  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  these  grades,  to  arrive  at 
a  set  of  principles  (a  blueprint)  for  build- 
ing a  stronger  program  in  mathematical 
education.  Although  the  theses  are  tenta- 
tive, it  should  be  noted  that  they  stem 
from  the  collective  experience  and  think- 
ing of  the  whole  Commission  and  from  a 
considerable  body  of  pedagogical  literature 
and  investigation.  Some  have,  of  course, 
long  l)een  advocated  by  many  leaders. 

The  mental  climate  with  respect  to 
mathematics  is  at  the  moment  very  fav- 
orable. Now  is  the  time  to  put  our  house 
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in  order  by  making  the  improvements 
that  have  been  postponed  for  too  long. 
In  the  postwar  period  we  should  be  ready 
to  provide  the  very  finest  mathematics 
program  for  e^•ery  type  of  youngster 
in  our  schools.  It  is  to  that  end  that  the 
Commission  submits  the  following  theses 
for  careful  study. ^  The  first  one  is  of  vital 
concern  to  everj^  teacher  of  mathematics 
from  grade  one  through  junior  college. 

Thesis  1.  The  school  should  guarantee 
functional^  competence  in  matheynatics  to  all 
who  can  possibly  achieve  it. 

Competence  in  mathematics  in  many 
respects  parallels  literacy  in  communica- 
tion. The  legal  specification  of  literacy  is 
fulfilled  by  the  abilitj'  to  write  and  to 
speak  one's  own  language.  In  pioneer  daj^s, 
no  doubt  this  ability  w^as  adequate.  Today 
the  U.  S.  Army  uses  the  phrase  "functional 
literacy"  to  imply  fourth-grade  ability. 
Though  no  one  knows  exactly  what  func- 
tional literac}'  means,  except  bj'  arbitrary 
definition,  it  is  clear  that  modern  technol- 
ogy has  stepped  iip  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  literacy  in  communication. 

In  great-grandfather's  day,  when  life 
was  relatively  simple,  the  ability  to  com- 
pute accurateh^  when  dealing  with  whole 
numbers,  common  fractions,  decimals,  and 
per  cent  was  adequate  for  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life.  There  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  minimum  requirement  in 
mathematics  for  effective  citizenship  is 
moving  upward  and  that  it  is  alreadj'  a  big 
step  higher  than  control  of  the  four  funda- 
mental processes  of  arithmetic.  Functional 
competence  in  mathematics  in  modern  af- 
fairs seems  almost  as  crucial  as  functional 
literacy  in  communication.  Life  in  the 
armed   forces   today,    for   a   boy   who   is 

2  Tlie  Commission  will  iit  all  times  welcome 
critical  reactions  to  its  published  reports.  It  is 
sugRestcd  that  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
mathematical  clubs  and  associations  examini; 
the  theses  critically.  Comments  may  be  sent  to 
any  member  of  the  Commission. 

'  Obviously  the  word  funclional  here  is  used 
in  the  sense  that  the  educationist  u.ses  the  word, 
not  in  its  mathematical  sense. 


merely  a  good  computer,  is  decidedly  lim- 
ited— even  the  road  to  the  rating  as  a 
sergeant  is  likely  to  be  long  and  difficult 
if  the  candidate  has  not  had  some  training 
in  simple  practical  physics  and  the  related 
mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
strenuous  competition  among  the  serv- 
ices to  secure  the  boy  who  comes  with  this 
bit  of  mathematical  training.  Then,  too, 
industry  now  provides  a  vast  training  pro- 
gram which  usually  includes  mathematics 
in  order  to  get  what  it  needs  for  a  great 
variety  of  jobs.  The  same  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  mathematical  competence 
is  to  be  noted  in  changes  in  the  nonvoca- 
tional  aspects  of  life  today.  Certain  widely 
read  magazines,  the  Sunday  editions  of 
newspapers  of  our  larger  cities,  and  even 
occasional  radio  programs  all  assume  an 
understanding  of  certain  basic  mathemati- 
cal ideas  which  are  not  full}'  understood  by 
all  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  fair  to  ask,  "Does  anyone  know 
what  we  mean  by  functional  competence 
in  mathematics,  or  is  the  phrase  as  vague 
as  the  word  'literacy'?"  The  answer  is  that 
the  meaning  has  been  fairl}'  clear  for  over 
twenty  years — the  most  authentic  analysis 
having  been  given  in  the  1923  Report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Requirements  on  The  Reorganization  of 
Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education, 
which  for  the  first  time  listed  in  considera- 
ble detail  the  specific  mathematical  objec- 
tives for  citizenship.  Moreover,  we  can  now 
define  functional  competence  in  mathe- 
matics more  concretely  by  utilizing  the  ex- 
periences of  the  armed  forces.  This  source 
of  information  has  already  been  investi- 
gated and  the  findings  have  been  \)\ih- 
lished  in  two  committee  reports.''  These 
reports  hst  basic  concepts  and  useful  skills 
that  may  safely  be  presumed  to  include  the 

*  See  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  "I're- 
induction  Courses  in  Mathematics,"  The 
Mathematics  Tkachku,  March,  1943.  Pages 
114-124;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"E.ssential  Mathematics  for  Minimum  Army 
Needs,"  Thk  Mathematics  Teacher,  October, 
1943.  Pages  243-282. 
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mathematical  materials  of  functional  com- 


5,  ipetence  in  mathematics  for  the  armed 
services.  But  the  reader  will  ask,  Does  the 
list  of  essentials  in  mathematics  for  mini- 

2(5,  mum  army  needs  apply  to  civilian  life  as 
well? 

The  mathematical  phase  of  the  training 

t^jl  program  in  military  schools,  at  least  for 
the  simpler  tasks,  came  largely  from  indus- 
try. A  glance  at  the  list  of  approximately 
six  hundred  jobs  in  the  army  is  sufficient  to 
convince  one  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  these  jobs  have  their  counterparts  in 
civilian  life.  Pending  further  investigation, 
it  will  be  sensible  to  assume  that  the  math- 
ematics for  minirnum  army  needs,  with 
only  slight  modification,^  should  be  part  of 
the  general  education  of  all  our  citizens.  In 
the  terminology  of  the  educationist  we 
can  now  outline  with  a  good  deal  of  assur- 
ance the  mathematics  of  the  core  curricu- 
lum. Although  the  phrase  "core  curricu- 
lum" may  disappear  from  pedagogical 
literature,  there  will  persist  the  need  for  a 
common  mathematical  foundation  for  in- 
telligent citizenship  that  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  a  key  to  many  "families  of 
jobs."  We  need  to  make  certain  that  the 
essentials  for  functional  competence  in 
mathematics  are  achieved  by  all  who  can 
learn  them  so  that  the  proper  guidance  of 
the.  pupil  may  not  be  an  impossible  task. 
The  essentials  for  functional  competence 
in  mathematics  are  put  as  questions  in  the 
following  Check  List: 

1.  Can  the  pupil  operate^  effectively 
with  whole  numbers,  common  fractions, 
decimals,  and  per  cents? 

'  It  is  not  implied  that  the  mathematics 
needed  by  the  enlisted  man  and  by  the  citizen 
in  civilian  life  are  identical.  There  are  a  few  im- 
portant differences.  For  example,  as  regards  the 
mathematics  of  consumer  education  the  enlisted 
man  has  in  general  little  choice  as  to  what  he 
eats  and  what  he  wears,  his  budget  problems  are 
obviously  not  the  same  as  one  meets  in  civilian 
life. 

'  It  is  assumed  that  this  item  will  be  held  to 
the  needs  stated  in  the  two  commission  reports. 
For  example,  as  regards  operating  with  common 
fractions  it  is  there  suggested  that  the  drill  for 
mastery  be  limited  to  the  denominators  that 
people  use  in  practical  affairs. 


2.  Has  he  fixed  the  habit  of  estimating 
an  answer  before  he  does  the  computation 
and  of  verifying  the  answer  afterward? 

3.  Does  he  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  ratio? 

4.  Is  he  skillful  in  the  use  of  tables  (in- 
cluding simple  interpolation)  as,  for  exam- 
ple: interest  tables,  tables  of  roots  and 
powers,  trigonometric  functions,  income 
tax  tables,  etc.? 

5.  Does  he  know  hoAv  to  use  rounded 
numbers? 

6.  Can  he  find  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber by  table  or  by  division? 

7.  Does  he  know  the  main  guides  that 
one  should  follow  in  collecting  and  inter- 
preting data;  can  he  use  averages  (mean, 
median,  mode) ;  can  he  make  and  interpret 
a  graph  (bar,  line,  circle,  the  graph  of  a 
formula,  and  of  a  linear  equation)? 

8.  Does  he  have  adequate  ideas  of 
point,  line,  angle,  parallel  lines,  perpendic- 
ular lines,  triangle  (right,  scalene,  isosce- 
les, and  equilateral),  parallelogram  (in- 
cluding square  and  rectangle),  trapezoid, 
circle,  regular  polygon,  prism,  cylinder, 
cone,  and  sphere? 

9.  Can  he  estimate,  read,  and  construct 
an  angle? 

10.  Can  he  use  the  Pythagorean  rela- 
tionship in  a  right  triangle? 

11.  Can  he  with  ruler  and  compasses  con- 
struct a  circle,  a  square,  and  a  rectangle, 
transfer  a  line  segment  and  an  angle,  bisect 
a  line  segment  and  an  angle,  copy  a  trian- 
gle, divide  a  line  segment  into  more  than 
two  equal  parts,  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle, 
and  draw  a  geometric  figure  to  scale? 

12.  Does  he  know  the  meaning  of  a 
measurement,  of  a  standard  unit,  of  the 
largest  possible  error,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
the  statement  "a  measurement  is  an  ap- 
proximation"? 

13.  Can  he  use  certain  measuring  de- 
vices, such  as  an  ordinary  ruler,  other 
rulers  (graduated  to  thirty-seconds,  to 
tenths  of  an  inch,  and  to  millimeters),  com- 
passes, protractor,  graph  paper,  tape, 
calipers,  micrometer? 
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14.  Can  he  make  a  scale  drawing  and 
use  a  map  intelligently — know  the  various 
forms  employed  in  showing  what  scale  is 
used — and  is  he  able  to  find  the  distance 
between  two  points? 

15.  Does  he  understand  the  meaning  of 
vector,  and  can  he  find  the  resultant  of  two 
forces? 

16.  Does  he  know  how  to  use  the  most 
important  metric  units  (meter,  centimeter, 
millimeter,  kilometer,  gram,  kilogram)? 

17.  In  measuring  length,  area,  volume, 
weight,  time,  temperature,  angle,  and 
speed,  can  he  convert  from  one  commonly 
used  standard  unit  to  another  widely  used 
standard  unit;  e.g.,  does  he  know  the  rela- 
tion between  yard  and  foot,  inch  and  cen- 
timeter, etc.? 

18.  Can  he  use  letters  to  represent  num- 
bers; i.e.,  does  he  understand  the  symbol- 
ism of  algebra — does  he  know  the  meaning 
of  exponent  and  coefficient? 

19.  Does  he  know  the  meaning  of  a  for- 
mula— can  he,  for  example,  write  an  arith- 
metic mle  as  a  formula,  and  can  he  substi- 
tute given  values  in  order  to  find  the  value 
for  a  required  unknown? 

20.  Does  he  understand  signed  num- 
bers, and  can  he  use  them? 

21.  Does  he  understand  what  he  is  do- 
ing when  he  uses  the  axioms  to  change  the 
form  of  a  formula  or  when  he  finds  the  \a\- 
ue  of  an  unknown  in  a  simple  equation? 

22.  Does  he  know  from  memory  certain 
widely  used  formulas  relating  to  areas,  vol- 
umes, and  interest,  and  to  distance,  rate, 
and  time? 

23.  Does  he  understand  the  meaning  of 
similar  triangles,  and  does  he  know  how  to 
use  the  fact  that  in  similar  triangles  the  ra- 
tios of  corresponding  sides  are  equal? 

24.  Can  he,  by  means  of  a  scale  draw- 
ing, develop  the  meaning  of  tangent,  sine, 
and  cosine,  and  can  he  use  a  three-  or  four- 
place  tal)lo  of  these  ratios  to  solve  a  right 
triangle? 

25.  Can  he  solve  simple  verbal  problems 
(in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry)? 


26.  Does  ho  have  thr  iiirormation  use 
ful  in  personal  affairs,  liome,  and  commu- 
nity; e.g.,  plaiuied  spending,  the  argument 
for  thrift,  understanding  necessary  dealM 
ings  with  a  bank,  and  keeping  an  expensed 
account? 

27.  Is  he  mathematically  conditioned 
for  satisfactory  adjustment  to  a  first  job  in 
business;  e.g.,  has  he  a  start  in  understand- 
ing the  keeping  of  a  simple  account,  mak- 
ing change,  and  the  arithmetic  that  illus- 
trates the  most  common  problems  of  com- 
munications, travel,  and  transportation? 

28.  Does  he  have  a  basis  for  dealing  in- 
telligently with  the  main  problems  of  the 
consumer;^  e.g.,  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money,  insurance  to  secure  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  numerous  hazards  of 
life,  the  wise  management  of  money,  and 
bu3'ing  with  a  given  income  so  as  to  get 
good  values  as  regards  both  quantity  and 
quality? 

As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  this  thesis 
is  a  main  goal  for  every  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics throughout  grades  1-14.  Item  No.  1 
in  the  Check  List  is  obviously  the  major 
part  of  the  work  of  grades  1  to  6;  the 
courses  for  grades  7  and  8  can  and  shoidtl 
make  a  substantial  beginning  in  teaching 
most  of  the  remaining  items.  General 
mathematics,  commonly  offered  in  the 
larger  schools  as  an  alternative  to  first  year 
algebra  in  grade  nine,  should  be  con- 
structed around  tliese  ke3'  concepts.  The 
traditional  sequential  courses  cannot  be 
taught  on  the  assumption  that  these  basic 
matters  have  been  learned  well  enough  in 
earlier  grades  for  effective  use.  Finall}',  it 
may  well  turn  out  that  the  subject  matter  i 
suggested  in  the  Check  List  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  many  poorly  prepared  stu- 
dents in  tlie  junior  college  than  some  of  the 
mathematical  topics  that  they  now  are  at- 
tempting to  learn. 

'  l''ur  :i  more  dctiiilod  and  definite  statement 
see  'I'lie  Hole  of  M atheiiKilica  in  Consumer  Edu- 
rulioii.:  single  (copies  may  he  seciiri'd  vvitliout  cost 
from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  1201  Kith  vSt.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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In  our  effort  to  insure  functional  com- 
)etence  in  mathematics  we  need  to  keep 
,he  following  in. mind.  (1)  To  an  educated 
jerson  the  basic  ideas  are  absurdly  simple; 
.ypical  examples  are  ratio,  the  nature  of  a 
neasurement  including  degrees  of  ac- 
uracy,  dependence,  scale  drawing,  inter- 
•olation,  the  formula,  tolerance,  etc.  (2) 
Although  the  basic  ideas  are  simple,  they 
are  nevertheless  very  difficult  for  many 
persons  to  learn,  and  therefore  require  a 
long  period  of  systematic  teaching — in- 
structors in  the  schools  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, when  they  had  to  scrape  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  for  human  material,  discov- 
ered that  it  took  time  and  lots  of  it  to 
teach  a  few  simple  mathematical  ideas  to 
all  the  boys  of  all  the  people.  (3)  While  in 
general  a  good  student  who  completes  the 
traditional  sequential  courses  will  attain 
a  mathematical  maturity  or  power  that  ex- 
ceeds the  essentials,  it  is  also  true  that  a 
good  student  may  complete  the  traditional 
courses  (as  they  are  now  organized)  with- 
out achieving  functional  competence;  for 
example,  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
gaps  of  the  type  revealed  by  tests  in  the 
armed  services,  and  in  any  case,  many  stu- 
dents will  not  have  as  clear  an  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  basic  ideas  as  they 
should  have.  (4)  A  good  student  may  be- 
come functionally  competent  in  mathe- 
matics without  taking  any  of  the  usual 
traditional  sequential  courses  in  high 
school,  and  he  certainly  can  achieve  the 
needed  competence,  as  defined  in  the 
Check  List,  in  less  than  four  years,  as  for 
example,  by  taking  one  or  two  years  of 
general  mathematics.  (5)  Although  the 
ability  to  compute  effectively  with  whole 
numbers,  common  fractions,  decimals,  and 
per  cents  is  still  the  crux  of  functional 
competence,  this  ability  is  achieved  by 
only  a  fraction  of  the  school's  total  popu- 
lation during  the  first  eight  grades,  and  is 
more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  to  im- 
prove in  later  grades  unless  something 
definite  is  done  about  it.  (6)  Although 
many  of  these  ideas  should  be  taught  in 


earlier  grades,  this  list  of  essentials  for 
functional  competence  •  in  mathematics 
should  constitute  the  main  goals  of  the 
work  in  grades  7  and  8.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  all  the  essentials  needed  for 
functional  comi)etence  in  mathematics 
should  be  taught  in  grades  seven  and 
eight,  nor  that  very  many  of  these  ideas 
can  1)0  completely  taught  to  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  grades.  However,  grades 
7  and  8  provide  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  mathematics  teacher. 

I.  MATHEMATICS  IN 
GRADES  1-6 

If  in  the  years  to  come  arithmetic  is  to 
serve  its  proper  function  in  the  elementary 
curriculum,  important  changes  need  to  be 
made  both  in  the  theor}^  and  in  the  prac- 
tical procedures  of  instruction. 

Thesis  2.  We  must  discard  07ice  and  fur  all 
the  conception  of  arithmetic  as  a  mere  tool 
subject. 

For  decades  arithmetic  has  been  classi- 
fied as  a  tool  subject.*  Indeed,  it  is  still  so 
classified  in  many  current  courses  of  study. 
As  a  consequence,  the  tool  conception  of 
arithmetic  has  dominated  instruction  for 
a  long  time;  indeed,  for  a  time  long  enough 
to  produce  results  by  which  the  worth  of 
that  conception  may  be  assessed.  It  is 
needless  here  to  canvass  all  the  evidence 
which  has  been  accumulated.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  arithmetic  taught  purely  as 
a  tool  subject  has  not  achieved  its  purpose. 
It  has  failed  to  contribute  its  part  in  equip- 
ping our  citizenrj^  with  the  kind  of  mathe- 
matical competence  which  is  required  for 
effective  and  inteUigent  living  in  our  cul- 
ture. 

The  notion  that  arithmetic  is  nothing 

«  Judd,  Chas.  IL,  "The  Fallacy  of  Treating 
School  Subjects  as  'Tool  Subjects'."  Selected 
Topics  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Third 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics.  Pages  1-10.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  525  West  120th 
Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.75  post- 
paid. 
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more  than  a  tool  subject  is  then  con- 
demned by  its  record  in  the  schools.  It  can 
be  condemned  as  well  on  theoretical 
grounds.  It  is  said  that  arithmetic  is  just 
a  tool  subject  because  we  never  use  it  as  an 
end  in  itself,but  only  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  quantitative  aspects  of  situations 
which  are  largely  nonquantitative.  By  the 
same  criterion  history  is  also  a  tool  subject 
and  so  is  geography.  We  seldom  think 
about  history  and  geography  just  to  be 
thinking  about  them.  Rather,  we  employ 
them,  as  we  employ  arithmetic,  in  order  to 
solve  problems  which  transcend  subject 
matter  lines. 

If  it  be  pointed  out  that  history  and 
geography  involve  concepts,  understand- 
ings, generalizations,  and  relationships, 
the  same  claim  can  be  made  for  arithme- 
tic. And  by  this  same  criterion  arithmetic, 
like  history  and  geography,  becomes  a 
content  subject.  As  such,  it  has  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  calls  for  the  same  kind  of 
painstaking  instruction  that  has  always 
been  accorded  other  traditional  subjects. 

It  is  possible,  below,  only  to  suggest  the 
general  character  of  this  instruction.  An 
account  in  greater  detail  appears  in  the 
published  report  of  an  earlier  committee.^ 

Thesis  3.  We  must  conceive  of  arithmetic 
as  having  both  a  mathematical  aim  and  a  so- 
cial aim. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  teaching 
arithmetic  is  represented  in  the  social  aim. 
No  one  can  argue  convincingly  for  an 
arithmetic  which  is  sterile  and  function- 
less.  If  arithmetic  does  not  contribute  to 
more  effective  living,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
elementary  curriculum.  To  achieve  the  so- 
cial aim  of  arithmetic  children  must  be  led 
to  see  its  worth  and  usefulness.  In  this 
connection  "natural"  as  well  as  planned 
classroom    and    extra-classroom    uses   of 

»  "Essential  Mathematics  for  Minimum 
Army  Needs."  Report  of  a  joint  committee 
sponsored  by  the  Civilian  Pre-Iiiductiou  Train- 
ing Branch  of  the  A.  S.  F.  and  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  Mathematics 
Teacher,  XXXVI  (October,  1943),  243-282. 
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number  are  especially  serviceable.  Chil-  ^ 
dren  appreciate  the  value  of  arithmetic 
when  it  helps  them  to  meet  needs  of  vital  ' 
importance  to  them.  In  meeting  theii 
needs  through  arithmetic  the}''  become  sen- 
sitive to  other  possible  uses,  and  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  using  arithmetic  as  a 
perfectly  normal  way  of  adjusting  to  life 
situations.  Children  who  have  developed 
this  sensitivity  and  this  habit  of  use  are 
well  on  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  the 
social  aim  of  arithmetic. 

We  may  grant  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  social  aim,  and  yet  insist  that 
it  can  be  achieved  only  to  a  limited  extent 
if  the  mathematical  aim  is  neglected.  The 
latter  aim  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
content  of  arithmetic,  to  the  learning  of 
arithmetical  skills  and  ideas  (concepts, 
principles,  generalizations,  and  the  like). 
Both  skills  and  ideas  should  be  made  sensi- 
ble to  children  through  their  mathematical 
relationships.  This  means  that  children 
must  understand  whole  numbere,  the 
number  system,  common  fractions,  deci- 
mal fractions,  per  cents,  units  of  measure, 
etc.;  that  they  must  understand  the  func- 
tions of  the  basic  operations,  and  that  they 
must  underetand  the  rationale  of  our 
methods  of  computation.  To  teach  well 
these  understandings  and  the  essential 
skills  is  to  achieve  the  mathematical  aim. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween the  mathematical  aim  ami  the  social 
aim— we  must  realize  both  aims  through 
our  teaching.  The  next  five  theses  are  in- 
tended to  show  how  this  goal  may  be 
realized.  ' 

Thesis  4.  We  tnust  give  more  emphasis 
and  much  more  careful  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  meanings. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  thesis 
"understand"  is  the  key  word.  The  pur- 
poses of  arithmetic  cannot  be  fully  at- 
tained unless  children  understand  what 
they  learn  and  know  when  and  how  to  use 
it.  We  face  here  the  problem  of  developing 
meanings,  both  nuitliematical  and  social 
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Qeanings;  and  meanings  have  not  cus- 
omarily  received  their  share  of  attention 
n  classroom  instruction. 

Consider  as  a  case  in  point  the  common 
)ractice  of  giving  children  rules  instead  of 
leveloping  them;  for  example,  of  telling 
hildren  where  to  write  quotient  figures  in 
iivision,  instead  of  helping  them  to  see 
hat  their  ])ositions  are  predetermined  by 
mhe  princij^les  of  j^lace  value;  or,  of  telling 
tli5 children  ^^  invert  and  multiply  (a  short 
3ut)  when  they  divide  by  a  fraction,  in- 
tead  of  developing,  first,  a  rational  ex- 
planation through  the  use  of  the  common 
denominator. 

Consider  also  how  relatively  empty  of 
meaning  are  children's  concepts  of  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions  when  in  grades 
5  and"  6  they  come  to  use  them  in  abstract 
computation  and  in  problem  solving. 
There  is  small  wonder  that  such  children 
make  absurd  mistakes  and  still  are  utterly 
complacent  about  them.  Nothing  else 
should  be  expected.  Not  possessing  the 
basic  understandings,  they  can  do  little 
more  than  to  acquire  skills  in  a  mechanical 
fashion.  And  when  skills  are  acquired  un- 
intelligently,  they  can  be  used  only  un- 
intelligently. 

And,  last  of  all,  consider  what  is  too 
frequently  done  in  teaching  the  process  of 
measurement  and  the  units  used  in 
measuring.  Traditionally  children  have 
been  required  to  master  various  tables. 
This  they  have  done  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  the  more  capable  of  them  being 
able  to  recite  the  tables  confidently  and 
accurately.  Yet,  their  learning  may  be 
exceedingly  superficial,  for  they  may  have 
only  the  haziest  ideas  of  the  units  involved 
(e.g.,  the  length  represented  by  a  yard  or 
the  distance  represented  by  a  mile).  And 
their  learning  may  be  without  value, 
save  in  enabling  them  to  make  the  al)- 
stract  computations  of  classroom  prob- 
lems. Faced  by  practical  situations,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  employ  in  an  intelligent 
manner  the  units  whose  names  they  have 
memorized.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  arith- 


metic and  in  other  subject  matter  areas,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  accept  glib  verbalism  as 
evidence  of  sound  learning. 

(a)  Meanings  do  not  just  happen.  Nor 
can  they  be  imparted  directly  from  teacher 
to  pupils,  as  bj'  having  them  memorize  the 
language  patterns  in  which  meanings  are 
couched.  Instead,  meanings  grow  out  of 
experience;,,  as  that  experience  is  analyzed 
and  progressively  re-organized  in  the 
thinking  of  the  learner.  In  a  word,  each 
child  creates  his  own  meanings,  accord- 
ingly teacher  activities  are  perforce  re- 
stricted to  those  of  guidance.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  relevant  experiences  and  to  assist  the 
child  to  isolate  the  critical  elements  and  to 
build  them  into  the  desired  understandings. 

(b)  Meanings  are  not  all-or-none  affairs: 
they  are  relative  matters.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  a  child  either  does  or  does  not 
have  an  understanding.  He  may  under- 
stand something  well  enough  for  one  pur- 
pose but  not  well  enough  for  another.  The 
problem  therefore  is  to  help  him  extend 
and  enrich  his  understandings  to  the 
needed  limits. 

(c)  Experiences  to  develop  meanings 
need  to  be  arranged  and  ordered  as  care- 
fully as  are  the  experiences  by  which  we 
develop  computational  skills.  The  first 
encounters  with  meanings  should  ordi- 
narily occur  in  concrete  situations  of  large 
personal  significance  to  the  learner.  At 
first,  and  for  some  time,  children  should 
actually  use  the  ruler  to  determine  the 
length  of  objects  and  should  find  volumes 
by  using  cups  and  quart  measures.  In  these 
activities  their  attention  should  be  re- 
peatedly called  to  the  units  which  they 
are  using,  the  purpose  being  to  have  them 
acquire  an  imderstanding  of  these  units. 
Next  they  can  be  led  to  estimate  lengths 
and  capacities, the  estimates  being  checked 
by  ac^tual  measurement.  When  they  can 
estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy,  it  is 
time  enough  to  have  them  move  on  to  the 
next  level  of  abstractness  and  to  learn  the 
relationships    among    inches,    feet,    and 
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yards,  and  among  cups,  quarts,  and  gal- 
lons, as  these  are  summarized  in  the  cor- 
responding tables.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
having  themselves  (under  guidance)  dis- 
covered these  relationships  in  connection 
\nth  real  measuring  experiences,  they  may 
already  have  formulated  the  relationships 
and  need  only  to  complete  their  learning 
by  organizing  them  into  the  standard 
tables. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  develop- 
ment of  meanings  relating  to  measurement 
and  units  of  measure  is  not  limited,  of 
course,  to  these  ideas.  It  holds  equally  well 
for  all  the  meanings  commonly  taught  in 
arithmetic,  or  in  any  phase  of  mathe- 
matics, for  that  matter.  It  holds  not  only 
for  mathematical  meanings,  but  also  for 
the  social  meanings  of  mathematics.  In  the 
latter  connection  it  is  imperative  that 
teachers  know  how  and  when  arithmetical 
skills  and  concepts  are  used,  or  may 
profitably  be  used,  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  of  adults  alike.  In  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  it  is  improbable  that  children 
will  have  real  experiences  in  employing  the 
arithmetic  they  learn  or  that  they  will 
come  to  a  rich  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  arithmetic  in  our  culture. 

Thesis  5.  We  must  abandon  the  idea  that 
arithmetic  can  be  taught  incidentally  or  in- 
formally. 

It  has  been  a  popular  notion  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  arithmetic  can 
be  satisfactorily  taught  in  terms  of  pupils' 
"interests  and  needs"  which  result  spon- 
taneously from  casual  happenings  or 
which  are  intentionally  stimulated  through 
l)lanned  units  of  work.  The  limitations  of 
this  instmctional  program  have  been 
jwinted  out  many  times. 

(a)  It  is  unlikely  that  children  left  to 
themselves  will  have  enough  number  ex- 
periences or  an  adequate  variety  of  ex- 
periences to  develop  a  feeling  of  need  for 
any  but  the  simplest  of  arithmetical  ideas 
and  skills  (e.g.,  counting),  (b)  Few  teachers 
are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  quantita- 
tive aspects  of  events  to  recognize  them 
and  to  call  attention  to  their  presence  in 


ordinarj^  situations  or  to  arrange  for  theii 
presence  in  activity  units,  (c)  When  an 
effort  is  made  to  infuse  arithmetic  into 
activit}^  units,  not  all  children  profit 
equally.  Usually  the  more  capable  children 
"iTin  awa}^"  with  the  project,  and  the 
less  capable  gain  little  if  anything,  (d) 
Number  ideas  and  skills  are  not  learned  as 
such  when  they  occur  only  as  parts  of 
larger  experiences.  True,  these  larger  ex- 
periences may  arouse  a  feeling  of  need 
for  a  new  idea  or  skill,  and  so  motivate 
learning;  true,  also,  they  may  provide 
excellent  opportunities  to  appl}^  ideas  and 
skills  that  have  been  already  acquired. 
But  they  cannot  produce  or  guarantee  the 
learning.  One  learns  little  about  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  sea  water  by  being  immersed 
in  it,  or  about  the  mechanical  principles  of 
a  machine  by  operating  it.  (e)  Mathe- 
matics, including  arithmetic,  has  an  in- 
herent organization.  This  organization 
must  be  respected  in  learning.  Teaching, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic; hence,  arithmetic  cannot  be 
taught  informally  and  incidentally. 

Thesis  6.  We  must  realize  that  readiness 
for  learning  arithmetical  ideas  and  skills  is 
primarily  the  product  of  relevant  experience, 
not  the  effect  of  merely  becoming  older. 

Of  late,  the  so-called  stepped-up  cur- 
riculum has  been  rather  generally  accepted. 
Systematic  instruction  in  arithmetic  is 
deferred  to  Grade  3 ;  the  multiplication  and 
division  combinations  are  postponed  a 
year  or  two,  until  Grade  4  or  5  or  6;  the 
last  computations  with  common  fractions 
appear  in  Grade  6  or  7,  instead  of  in  Grade 
5,  and  so  on.  The  assumption  is  that  chil- 
dren, by  reason  of  their  greater  "maturity" 
in  later  grades,  will  easily  learn  ideas  and 
skills  which  present  undue  difficulty  when: 
taught  in  the  traditional  grades. 

(a)  There  is  no  nuigic  in  birtluhtys.  So 
far  as  learning  the  school  subjects  is  con- 
cerned, increase  in  age  makes  for  readiness 
only  (or  at  least  jucdominantly)  to  the 
extent  tliat  extra  time  gives  opportunity 
for  relevant  experience.  Postponement  of 
arithmetical  topics  can  by  itself  be  only 
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a  questionable  device  for  removing  learn- 
ing difficulties,  (b)  The  earlier  years  are 
wasted.  Children  are  deprived  of  ideas  and 
skills  which  could  give  them  surer  control 
over  their  environment  and  their  activi- 
ties, (c)  Not  only  this,  but  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  shift  much  of  the  traditional 
arithmetic  of  Grades  7  and  8  into  the  high 
school,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  jamming 
of  content  in  Grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  with 
consequent  superficiality  in  learning,  (d) 
When  children  are  adequately  prepared 
(i.e.,  when  they  have  been  provided  with 
relevant  experiences),  the  traditional 
placement  for  mastery  is  not  far  from 
wrong.  Admittedly,  the  more  troublesome 
phases  of  topics  may  well  be  postponed; 
but  -a  movement  of  the  easier  phases  to 
earlier  grades  may  be  justified  equally  as 
well.  In  any  case,  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement is  that  children's  number  ex- 
periences be  ordered  so  as  best  to  assure 
progression  in  sound  learning,  (e)  The  re- 
search on  readiness  which  is  supposed  to 
establish  the  need  for  postponement  is 
exceedingly  shakj^^  and  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn. 
Certainly  it  does  not  justify  the  notion 
that  the  teacher's  function  is  one  of  cus- 
todial care  while  waiting  for  the  day  of 
readiness  to  make  learning  possible.  This 
idea  is  naive  in  its  psychological  basis,  and 
impracticable  in  operation. 

Thesis  7.  We  must  learn  to  administer 
drill  (repetitive  practice)  much  more  ivisehj 

The  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme 
of  excessive  drill  to  the  other  extreme  of  no 
drill.  It  is  possible  to  expect  from  drill 
both  too  much  and  too  little.  Drill — hav- 
ing children  do  essentially  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again — cannot  develop 
understanding.  For  this  purjjose  varied 
experiences  are  called  for.  But  once  the 
desired  degree  of  meaning  has  been  gener- 
ated, repetitive  practice  reduces  the  mean- 
ing to  an  easily  managed  thought  pattern, 
it  gives  the  learner  confidence  in  what  he 
does,  and  it  protects  the  meaning  against 
forgetting.  In  the  case  of  skills  it  makes  for 
efficiency  of  performance  and  leaves  a  basis 


for  the  building  of  later  mastery.  It  may 
do  even  more  than  this.  It  may  help  to 
forestall  the  feelings  of  insecurity,  frustra- 
tion, and  fear  which  too  many  children 
now  experience  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
upper  grades  because  of  their  lack  of  con- 
fident mastery. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  drill  is  to  be 
prescril^ed",  not  in  this  or  that  grade,  but 
at  the  critical  time  with  respect  to  each 
separate  idea  and  skill.  This  critical  time 
comes  in  the  last  stage  of  learning,  when 
earlier  steps  have  been  completed  and 
when  mastery  is  the  goal. 

Thesis  8.  We  inust  evaluate  learning  in 
arithmetic  more  comprehensively  than  is 
common  practice. 

Evaluation,  like  teaching,  starts  with  a 
consideration  of  the  outcomes,  all  the  out- 
comes, which  are  to  be  achieved.  In  arith- 
metic these  outcomes  include  more  than 
skill  in  abstract  computation  and  in  prob- 
lem solving.  They  include  mathematical 
understandings,  mathematical  judgments, 
the  ability  to  estimate  and  approximate, 
habits  of  use,  and  the  like.  If  these  out- 
comes are  important  for  teaching,  they  are 
equally  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
evaluation.  And  no  program  of  evaluation 
which  disregards  these  outcomes  is  ade- 
quately comprehensive. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  we  shall  use 
paper-and-pencil  tests  for  what  they  are 
worth;  but  we  must  supplement  these  tests 
with  other  procedures,  such  as  those  of  the 
interview,  observation,  the  examination  of 
work  products,  and  the  like.  The  spon- 
taneous use  of  arithmetical  ideas  and 
skills  in  the  ordinary  happenings  of  the 
classroom  and  in  planned  activity  units  is, 
for  example,  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that 
children  are  realizing  the  social  aim  of 
arithmetic. 

II.  THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  GRADES 
SEVEN  AND  EIGHT 

The  theses  which  follow  apply  in  es- 
sence to  all  seventh-grade  and  eighth- 
grade   pupils   of   noimal   intelligence,    ir- 
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respective  of  the  type  of  school  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  The  mathematical  pro- 
gram of  grades  7  and  8  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  problem  by  itself,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  program  as  sug- 
gested in  this  Report. 

Thesis  9.  The  mathematical  program  of 
grades  7  and  8  should  be  essentially  the  sa7)ie 
for  all  Jiormal  pupils. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  begin  differen- 
tiated courses.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
opening  section  of  this  Report,  "we  need 
to  make  certain  that  the  essentials  for 
functional  competence  are  achieved  by  all 
who  can  learn  them,  in  order  that  the 
proper  guidance  of  the  pupil  may  not  be 
an  impossible  task."  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  crucial  years  in  the 
attainment  of  that  objective.  Departure 
from  these  essentials  will  not  only  jeopard- 
ize the  attainment  of  functional  com- 
petence, but  also  result  in  large-scale 
retardation  that  is  so  difficult  to  correct 
later. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  school  or  the 
community,  the  mathematical  program  of 
these  grades  should  be  designed  to  do  three 
things : 

(a)  Provide  an  adequate,  organic  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  grades  1-6. 

The  seventh-grade  teacher  must,  of 
course,  begin  the  year's  work  with  pupils 
"as  they  are."  However,  disabilities  in 
arithmetic  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  and  permanent  feature  of  the 
elementary  school.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Commission  wishes  to  assert  that  a  fatal- 
istic attitude  toward  this  vexing  issue  is 
unwarranted,  and  that  wherever  large- 
scale  weaknesses  in  arithmetic  are  ob- 
served, they  should  be  corrected  at  the 
source,  namely,  in  the  elementarj-  grades 
On  the  basis  of  completely  trustworthy 
evidence  the  claim  is  warranted  that, 
under  competent  instruction,  American 
children  can  and  do  acquire  a  satisfactory 
foundation  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  that  the  average  child,  when 
proijcrlj'  taught,  en  joys  arithmetic. 


Disabilities    in    arithmetic    should    be 
located  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
with  the  aid  of  reliable  inventory  or  diag.-j 
nostic  tests.  An  adequate  remedial  and 
maintenance  program  should  be  regarded j 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  shortages  in  arith-' 
metic,  if  not  promptlj'  corrected,  prevent] 
or  retard  the  pupil's  progress  in  mathe- 
matics.   In   all    the    basic    techniques   of' 
arithmetic   the  goal  should   be   mastery, 
To  attain  this  goal,  extensive  re-teaching  j 
is  necessary  in  all  cases  of  marked  dis- 
ability.  Mere  rei)etitive  drill,   devoid  of  i 
real  understanding,  only  aggravates  the 
situation.   A   remedial  program  or  a  re- 
fresher course  which  is  not  anchored  on 
insight,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
lasting  results.  The  secret  of  success  in 
arithmetic   is   meaningful   learning,   com- 
bined with  intelligent  practice  and  func- 
tional application. 

(b)  Provide  a  substantial  beginning  in 
achieving  functional  competence. 

It  is  the  clear  responsibility  of  mathe- 
matics to  provide  training  that  \\ill  make 
the  pupil  intelligent  and  efficient  in  dealing 
with  the  i)rol)lems  that  he  may  meet  in 
other  school  subjects,  in  the  home  and  in 
his  everyday  reading  and  convei'sation. 
Therefore,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier, 
many  of  the  items  in  the  Check  List  slioukl 
be  an  important  part  of  the  program. 

(c)  Provide  a  dependable  foundation  for 
subsequent  courses  in  mathematics. 

Obviously,  the  mathematical  program 
at  any  stage  shoukl  not  be  determined 
exclusively  b}'  considerations  of  immediate 
needs  and  interests  or  of  diiect  experience, 
but  should  also  have  regard  for  i)ossible 
future  needs. 

Thesis  10.  The  mathematics  for  grades 
7  and  8  shoiild  be  planned  as  a  unified  pro- 
gram and  should  be  built  around  a  few 
broad  categories. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  consider  the 
grade  placement  of  specific  topics,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  tliese  two  years.  The  program 
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should  be  organized'"  around:  (1)  niunber 
and  computation;  (2)  the  geometry-  of 
everj^day  hfe;  (3)  graphic  representation; 
(4)  an  introduction  to  the  essentials  of 
elementary  algebra  (formula  and  equa- 
tion). 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  four 
categories  are  essential  not  merely  for 
subsequent  courses  in  mathematics,  but 
also  for  the  demands  of  modern  industry, 
technology,  and  business,  as  well  as  for 
national  defense. 

Thesis  11.  The  mathematics  program  of 
grades  7  and  8  shoxdd  be  so  organized  as  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  achieve  mathematical 
maturity  and  poweT. 

The  teachers  should  constantly  develop 
a  genuine  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  fundamental  concepts,  principles, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  and  to  develop  real 
proficiency  in  using  the  basic  techniques 
of  mathematics. 

The  shortages  in  the  mathematical 
•  training  of  young  men  entering  the  armed 
forces  have  in  some  quarters  been  at- 
tributed merely  to  "forgetting."  However, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  key  concepts  and 
principles,  and  of  mathematical  modes  of 
thinking,  is  primarily  to  blame  for  wide- 
spread mathematical  incompetence.  The 
remedy  is  obvious.  As  Professor  Dewey 
pointed  out  long  ago,  skills  cannot  be  used 
effectively  unless  intelligence  has  played  a 
part  in  their  acquisition.  Mechanical  drill 
is  not  a  substitute  for  understanding. 

At  all  stages  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion, the  first  concern  of  the  teacher  should 
be  that  of  developing  a  real  understanding 
of  key  concepts  and  principles.  The  pupil 
should  know  the  underlying  reasons  for  all 
the  processes  he  is  taught.  In  building  for 
power  the  classroom  work  should  involve 

"  See,  for  example,  The  Report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  "The  Place  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Education,"  The  Fifteenth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics, 1940,  pp.  62  ff.  The  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1,75  postpaid. 


more  than  mere  theory.  It  calls  for  con- 
stant and  insistent  attention  to  significant 
applications.  This  is  nocessarj^  for  the  sake 
both  of  effecti\-o  m_otivation  and  of  effec- 
tive transfer.  The  range  of  possible  and 
desirable  mathematical  applications  is 
growing  from  year  to  year.  As  science  and 
technology  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  mqdern  world,  the  functional  uses 
of  mathematics,  likewise,  become  cor- 
respondingly urgent.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  recorded  period  of  human  history, 
mathematics  has  been  a  mirror  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  seems  destined  to  continue  in  that 
role. 

III.  MATHEMATICS  IN  GRADE 
NINE 

Thesis  12.  The  large^^  high  school  should 
provide  in  grade  9  a  double  track  in  mathe- 
matics, algebra  for  some  and  general  mathe- 
matics for  the  rest. 

In  the  large  high  schools,  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  is  confronted  with  a 
difficult  problem,  but,  fortunately,  it  is 
one  that  can  be  solved.  The  range  as  re- 
gards both  native  ability  and  acquired 
competence  of  pupils  is  very  great.  For 
example,  one  commonly  finds  in  the  same 
class  a  few  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  as  low  as  75 
and  several  that  have  an  I.Q.  higher  than 
140.  Many  have  not  mastered  the  es- 
sentials whereas  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
class  are  fully  ready  to  undertake  success- 
fully the  study  of  first-year  algebra. 

Far  too  often  a  school  resorts  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tions. (1)  Only  general  mathematics  is  of- 
fered. This  policy  delays  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  algebra  for  those  who  plan  to 
take  the  long  road  to  leadership  in  science 
and  mathematics.  (2)  Only  algebra  is  pro- 
vided. This  program  inevitably  results  in  a 
large  number  of  frustrated  pupils  who  fear 
and  dislike  mathematics,  with  a  devastat- 
ing lowering  of  standards  in  all  algebra 

"  By  a  large  high  school  the  Commission 
means  a  school  with  more  than  200  pupils.  The 
special  problem  of  the  small  high  school  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  section. 
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classes.  In  a  siu\"oy  l)y  Fortune,^-  mathe- 
matics was  the  best-hked  subject  in  the 
high  school  curriculum,  but  it  also  received 
a  high  vote  as  the  least-liked  subject.  (3) 
Onl}'  a  diluted  algebra  is  taught.  This 
practice  is  a  shot  that  misses  both  targets. 
Algebra  cannot  fullfil  its  main  purpose  if 
the  teacher  resorts  to  a  wide  use  of  popular 
materials  in  the  futile  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  who  should  not  be  taking 
algebra  at  their  stage  of  mathematical 
maturity.  (4)  i\I©st  of  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  elect  commercial  arithmetic  or 
consumer  mathematics.  This  plan  results 
in  teaching  much  too  early  material  that 
might  be  very  worth  while  if  taught  several 
years  later.  In  general,  ninth  grade  pupils 
do  not  have  the  experiences  that  are 
needed  for  dealing  with  the  mathematics 
of  consumer  problems  in  respectable 
fashion.  It  is  difficult  to  motivate  the 
arithmetic  that  may  be  needed  on  an  un- 
known job  that  is  still  several  years  in  the 
future.  (5)  The  slowly  matviring  i)upil  is 
discouraged  from  taking  any  matliematics. 
This  practice,  as  the  experience  of  the 
schools  of  the  armed  forces  has  convincing- 
ly demonstrated,  is  an  oversimplification 
of  the  problem.  Too  often  this  type  of 
pupil  leaves  school  with  little  control  over 
the  essentials  needed  later  on  a  semi- 
technical  job.  (6)  Many  schools  give  drill 
work  in  arithmetic  computation  without 
stopping  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
processes  used,  without  diagnosis,  and 
even  without  motivation.  This  is  merely 
giving  a  larger  dose  of  a  medicine  that 
hasn't  helped  the  pupil  in  earlier  grades. 

The  situation  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
large  high  school  clearlj'  requires  a  double 
track  in  mathematics — algebra  only  for 
those  whose  ability  and  future  outlook  in- 
dicate to  their  advisers  that  they  should 
take  it  and  a  good  course  in  general  mathe- 
matics for  the  rest.  General  ma1h(>matics 

"  Fortune,  Noveinljcr  and  DcctiinlMT  issues, 
1942.  Free  reprints  of  this  niatcriiil  iniij'  he  .se- 
eiired  hy  vvriling  to  the  (Jencral  .Miinagcr,  For- 
tune MaKiizine,  Time  and  Lif(!  Kiiihlins,  K<)ci<e- 
feller  Center,  New  York,  N.  V.  See  also  Thk 
Mathematics  Teachisr,  February  1913.  Page  83. 


for  the  ninth  grade  is  here  defined  as  a 
course  that  includes  and  emphasizes  the 
elements  of  functional  competence  as  out- 
lined in  the  Check  List  on  pages  197-198 
of  this  report.  It  has  been  suggested  earlier 
that  the  task  of  insuring  functional  com- 
petence cannot  be  completed  for  all  pupils 
in  the  first  eight  grades.  For  many,  this 
task  must  be  continued  at  least  through 
grade  9.  The  main  purpose  then  of  a  gen- 
eral mathematics  course  in  the  ninth  grade 
is  to  provitle  such  exiieriences  as  will  in- 
sure growth  in  understanding  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  imjiroAcmcnt  in  the  neces- 
sary skills. 

We  come  now  to  the  phase  of  our  prob- 
liem  that  is  difficult  for  many  teachers  of 
mathematics — the  administration  of  gen- 
eral matliematics  in  a  way  that  will  make 
it  respectable  and  desirable.  Here  the  at- 
titude of  the  teacher  is  the  determining 
factor  and  fai;  too  often  the  teacher  is,  by 
training,  disposed  to  propagandize  unduly 
for  algebra.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  algebra 
needs  no  propaganda — it  will  always  be 
respected  and  it  will  alwaj^s  have  great 
value  for  the  person  who  should  elect  it. 
AN'hen,  however,  a  teacher  implies  that  the 
penalty  for  failure  in  algebra  is  transfer  to 
general  mathematics,  an  unwarranted  halo 
of  prestige  is  given  to  algebra  that  implies 
stigma  and  disrespect  for  general  mathe- 
matics which  shoidd  not  l)e  so  if  the  gen- 
eral mathematics  is  i)roi)erly  organized 
and  taught. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  ])upils  that 
the  two  parallel  courses  of  the  ninth  grade 
are  both  tremendously  worth  while,  but 
that  they  do  have  very  different  goals  and 
experiences  for  pupils  with  different  in- 
terests and  needs.  General  mathematics  is 
a  more  flexible  course  than  algebra;  it  can 
more  easily  be  adai)tcil  to  different  back- 
grounds and  levels  of  ability.  The  material 
can  and  should  be  offered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  challenge  the  pui)il  to  his  best  effort. 
Pupils  should  be  told  that  general  mathe- 
matics is  organized  differently,  that  it 
offers  a  greater  variety  of  topics  and  that 
it  is  related  viorc  directly  with  immediate 
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ipplication.  Thoy  may  well  be  told  that 
;ood  work  in  general  mathematics  de- 
nands  as  much  time  and  exertion  as 
Ugebra.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  imply  that  in 
general  mathematics  anything  will  do. 
Shop  teachers  of  the  right  kind  certainly 
jxpect  accuracy  in  computation  and  meas- 
arement  bej'ond  anything  required  in  the 
Drdinary  academic  class.  General  mathe- 
matics may  seem  an  easier  course  than 
algebra,  but  that  fact  alone  will  not  stig- 
matize the  course  in  the  opinion  of  its 
pupils. 

Classification  should  not  be  based  on 
ability  alone.  In  a  strong  mathematics  de- 
partment some  of  the  best  pupils  in  the 
ninth  grade  will  be  studying  general 
mathematics.  Differentiation  to  avoid 
trouble  for  either  group  should,  as  has 
been  suggested,  be  based  primarily  on  a 
difference  of  goals.  A  good  argument  for 
general  mathematics  is  that  a  mastery  of 
the  essentials,  as  outlined  in  the  Check 
List,  will  remove  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
from  many  ninth  grade  pupils  who  have 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment. The  best  criterion,  obviously,  for 
selecting  a  pupil  for  the  algebra  class  is  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  do  work  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  Therefore,  unsatis- 
factory work  in  algebra  should  be  tolerated 
for  only  a  brief  trial  period — a  semester 
would  seem  to  be  much  too  long.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  guiding  the  pupil  into  the 
appropriate  course,  measures  of  reading, 
intelligence,  and  computation  are  also  very 
helpful.  Teachers  should  scrutinize  critical- 
ly all  materials  used  in  the  guidance  of 
pupils  to  make  certain  that  they  do  not  in- 
clude statements  that  prejudice  pupils 
against  the  general  mathematics  courses. 

One  or  more  general  mathematics  sec- 
tions and  at  least  one  algebra  section 
should  be  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  pupils. 
The  pupil  w^ho,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
general  mathematics,  wishes  to  study  alge- 
bra, may,  if  he  has  ])rovided  convincing 
evidence  of  adequate  ability,  be  en- 
couraged to  elect  the  second  semester  of 


first-year  algebra.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  real  hazard  to  general 
mathematics  is  the  undesirable  label  un- 
con.sciously  in  the  minds  of  many  tradi- 
tionally trained  mathematics  teachers.  In 
schools  where  teachers  of  mathematics 
recognize  the  very  great  importance  of 
general  mathematics  in  the  total  offering, 
it  readily  becomes  a  popular  course  for 
many  pupils.  The  road  to  algebra  should 
be  open  to  the  pupil  w^ho  matures  slowly 
in  mathematics,  and  general  mathematics 
will  be  more  highly  regarded  by  pupils  if 
it  is  made  clear  that  it  contributes  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  many  things.  The 
goal  of  a  strong  mathematics  department 
should  be  to  have  every  pupil  in  the  ap- 
propriate course  with  no  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer in  any  class. 

Thesis  13.  hi  most  schools  first-year  alge- 
bra should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  good 
practice. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  all  is  well  with 
first-year  algebra.  There  is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween first-year  algebra  as  it  is  com- 
monly taught  and  what  good  teachers 
everywhere  have  long  demonstrated.  The 
situation  described  in  the  following  quota- 
tion^^  may  still  be  found  in  many  schools 
although  it  was  written  twenty-five  years 
ago: 

The  situation  that  needs  to  be  met  maj^  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  algebra.  Our  element- 
ary algebra  is,  in  theory  and  symbolism,  sub- 
stantially what  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  present  standards  of  drill  work,  largely 
on  non-essentials,  were  set  up  about  fifty  years 
ago.  A  considerable  number  of  teachers,  both  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges,  believe 
that  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  pupils  on  ab- 
stract work  in  difficult  problems  in  division, 
factoring,  fractions,  simultaneous  equations, 
radicals,  etc.,  is  excessive;  that  such  work  leads 
to  nothing  important  in  the  science,  and  adds 
but  little  to  facility  in  the  manipulation  of  alge- 
braic forms. 

1^  Quoted  from  a  memorandum  addressed  to 
the  General  Education  Board  by  a  committee 
representing  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America.  This  memorandum  secured  generous 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Mathematical  Requirements.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  mathemati- 
cal education. 
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However,  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  side 
of  the  picture  and  see  what  is  happening 
in  the  classrooms  of  comi)etent  teachers 
of  first-year  algebra  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  high-school  subjects  that  have 
been  improved  as  much  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  as  has  first-year 
algebra. 

The  list  of  desirable  trends  is  a  long  and 
impressive  one.  Today  good  teachers  of 
algebra  (1)  reduce  the  manipulation  of 
symbolism  (nests  of  parentheses,  four- 
story  fractions,  involved  cases  of  factoring, 
difficult  cases  of  simultaneous  equations, 
etc.);  (2)  introduce  a  unit  of  from  four  to 
six  weeks'  duration  on  the  trigonometry  of 
the  right  triangle;  (3)  emphasize  the  no- 
tion of  dependence  or  function;  (4)  teach 
with  great  care  the  meaning  of  a  formula; 
(5)  apply  graphic  techniques  widely;  (6) 
use  the  newer  testing  procedures  for  in- 
structional purposes;  (7)  introduce  sym- 
bolism gradually  and  through  a  variety  of 
geometric  and  other  illustrations;  (8)  dis- 
card the  definitional  approach  and  manage 
materials  so  that  definitions  as  well  as 
principles,  processes  and  concepts  stem 
from  numerous  and  simple  mathematical 
experiences;  (9)  make  better  provision  for 
individual  differences  by  providing  prob- 
lems of  graded  difficulty;  (10)  use  a  more 
sensible  program  of  "drill"  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  pupil  learns  more  quickly  and 
remembers  longer  the  things  that  he 
understands  fully;  (11)  use  a  few  simple, 
interesting,  and  practical  applications  to 
motivate  each  new  principle  and  topic; 
(12)  strive  to  improve  the  problem  ma- 
terial l)y  selecting  functional  apjilications 
(aviation,  the  school  shop,  general  science, 
etc.);  (13)  make  sagacious  use  of  the  bul- 
letin board  and  other  visual  aids  to  enrich 
the  subject;  (14)  utilize  whenever  possible 
laboratory  or  investigational  techniques 
and  seek  to  give  the  mathematics  class- 
room the  furnit\ire,  e(iuii)ment,  and  at- 
mosphere of  a  workroom;  (15)  know  that 
reading  ability  fixes  a  low  ceiling  as  to 
what  can  be  achieved  in  problem  solving 


in  the  case  of  manj'  pupils;  (16)  recognize 
that  it  is  far  better  to  teach  a  few  concepta| 
well  than  to  teach  many  concepts  super-i 
ficially;  and  (17)  do  what  the}'  can  to  re-j 
strict  first-year  algebra  to  those  pupils  wha 
should  study  it  and  i3ro\idc  a  course  withl 
sufficient  rigor  and  continuity  for  subse- 
quent courses. 

IV.  MATHEMATICS  IN  GRADES 
TEN  TO  TWELVE 

The  traditional  sequential  courses  in- 
clude the  elements  of  algebra,  plane  ge- 
ometry, solid  geometrj",  and  trigonome- 
try. In  some  schools  they  may  also  include 
the  elements  of  statistics,  analytic  geome- 
try, and  the  calculus.  While  an  attempt  is 
often  made  to  correlate  these  various  sub- 
jects, in  general,  they  are  taught  sepa- 
rately. The  very  fact  that  the  sequential 
courses  are  the  oldest  mathematics  courses 
in  the  high  school  makes  it  difficult  to 
change  them.  Howe\-er,  there  is  great  op- 
portunity for  improvement.  Again  we 
might  do  Avell  to  folknv  the  example  of  the 
industrialists  and  go  forward  witli  im- 
proved materials  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods. 

Thesis  14.  The  sequential  cowscs  should 
be  reserved  for  those  pupils  who,  having  the 
requisite  ability,  desire  or  need  such  work. 

All  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  need 
training  in  quantitative  thinking,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  this  reason  to  re- 
quire all  of  them  to  tak<'  the  sociuciitial 
courses  in  mathematics. 

Pupils  of  abilit}'  should  be  informed  that 
the  sequential  program  in  mathematics  is 
a  definite  prerequisite  for  many  lines  of 
work. 

The  need  for  careful  training  in  mathe- 
matics for  those  i)lanning  careers  in  the 
physical  sciences,  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  similar  fields  is  universally  rec- 
ognized. In  order  to  give  adequate  prepa- 
lation  for  these  technical  fields,  the  se- 
quential courses  must  give  attention  to 
many  phases  of  mathematics  that  aio 
more  detailed  and  abstract  than  is  ueces- 
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n  sary  or  desirable  for  most  pui)ils.  If  the  sc- 
ppl  quential  courses  are  to  fulfill  the  puri)oso 
for  which  they  are  intended,  they  cannot 
be  emasculated  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  of 
low  ability  and  weak  purpose. 
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Thesis  15.  Teachers  of  the  traditional  se- 
quential courses  must  emphasize  junctional 
competence  in  mathematics. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  pupils  study- 
ing algebra,  geometry,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  of  the  high 
fe|school  not  only  retain  their  skills  in  arith- 
metic and  other  important  topics  of  the 
junior  high  school  but  gain  further  under- 
standing of  these  topics.  This  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  suc- 
cess 4n  the  traditional  sequential  courses 
does  not  guarantee  mastery  of  all  the  items 
in  the  Check  List.  For  this  reason  the 
n  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
ti  and  of  other  phases  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics taught  in  grades  7  and  8  must  be 
continued  in  the  senior  school. 

Most  of  these  topics  can  be  fitted  into 
the  regular  sequential  work  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  it.  For  example,  instead  of 
being  content  with  the  understanding  of 
principles  in  algebra  and  geometry  and  ap- 
plications of  these  principles  in  numerical 
exercises  with  small  whole  numbers  as  is 
often  done,  good  practice  in  arithmetic  can 
be  obtained  by  using  larger  numbers,  frac- 
tions, mixed  numbers,  and  decimals. 

It  follows  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  periodical  checks  on  pupils'  under- 
standing of  these  topics.  Topics  not  clearly 
understood  should  be  retaught  and  ade- 
quate practice  provided  for  those  students 
who  need  it. 

Thesis  16.  The  main  objective  oj  the  se- 
quential courses  should  he  to  develop  mathe- 
matical power. 

Drill  on  the  manipulation  of  mathema- 
tical symbols  not  accompanied  by  clear 
understanding  of  the  underlying  concepts 
and  principles  is  of  little  value.  When  such 
drill  is  discontinued,  the  ability  is  soon 
lost.  Power  is  attained  when  the  learner 


understands  the  relationshij^s  involved 
well  enough  to  apply  them  in  new  and 
varied  situations. 

Thesis  17.  The  work  oj  each  year  should 
he  organized  into  a  jew  large  units  built 
around  key  concepts  and  jundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

In  a  sequential  course  the  major  empha- 
sis should  be  on  concepts  and  principles. 
It  has  long  been  urged  that  some  of  the 
more  complex  manipulations  in  algebra  be 
treated  lightly  or  omitted  altogether,  pro- 
vided the  basic  ideas  are  mastered.  For  fu- 
ture work  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
the  basic  ideas  are  more  important  than 
complex  details.  The  pupil  who  knows 
the  fundamental  meanings  and  has  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  simpler  manipula- 
tions in  connection  with  the  basic  ideas 
can  gain  the  complex  details  when  and  if 
necessary.  For  example,  in  a  first  course  in 
algebra,  one  of  the  large  units  may  well  be 
"algebra  as  generalized  arithmetic."  The 
unit  devised  on  this  idea  would  point  two 
ways,  backward  to  arithmetic  already 
learned,  and  forward  to  more  advanced  al- 
gebra. It  would  carry  with  it  the  symbol- 
ism of  algebra,  would  bring  together  and 
clarify  many  of  the  relationships  of  arith- 
metic, and  give  meaning  to  a  host  of  iso- 
lated topics  usually  considered  as  merely 
formal  algebra. 

Then  too,  we  should  not  continue  to 
give  so  much  time  to  continuous  logical 
developmeEft  in  geometry.  Once  a  pupil 
has  learned  what  it  means  to  prove  a  state- 
ment deductively,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
vote an  entire  year  to  deductive  proof.  Of 
course,  we  should  continue  proofs  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  subsequent  years,  just 
as  we  should  continue  arithmetic.  Mean- 
ings and  skills  are  not  established  once  for 
all.  Some  of  the  theorems  can  be  postu- 
lated after  careful  laboratory  work,  while 
others  can  be  discussed  informally. 

In  solid  geometry  proofs  might  be  re- 
stricted to  those  theorems  which  deal  with 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  and  with  the 
geometry  of  the  sphere.  The  metric  prop- 
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erties  of  solids,  including  the  sphere,  may 
well  be  developed  informally. 

A  common  complaint  of  teachers  is  that 
there  are  so  many  topics  to  teach  in  any 
one  year  that  they  cannot  "finish  the 
book."  If  we  teach  in  terms  of  the  mastery 
of  key  concepts  and  fundamental  ideas, 
the  pages  not  covered  will  not  matter  so 
much. 

While  there  is  considerable  continuity' 
in  the  sequential  courses,  there  is  not  as 
much  as  has  been  generally  believed.  As 
taught,  the  various  topics  in  algebra  and 
geometry  seem,  to  the  pupil  at  least,  to  be 
quite  unrelated.  The  continuity  can  be 
seen  better  in  terms  of  large  ideas  rather 
than  in  terms  of  details. 

Planning  a  year's  work  in  terms  of  large 
units  built  around  key  concepts  and  fun- 
damental principles  will  also  help  to  solve 
the  problems  of  integration  of  the  \arious 
subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  natural  inter- 
relations between  algebra,  geometrj-,  and 
trigonometry  should  be  emphasized.    " 

Thesis  18.  Simple  and  sensible  applica- 
tions to  many  fields  must  appear  much  more 
frequenthj  in  the  sequential  courses  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Applications  of  mathematics  to  prob- 
lems of  industry,  physical  science,  aviation 
and  business  should  be  used  for  purposes 
of  motivation,  illustration,  and  transfer. 
Mathematics  teachers  must  become  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  these  fields  so  that 
they  can  choose  the  applications  wisely. 
But  mathematics  cannot  be  taught  solely 
through  its  applications.  A  few  simple  ap- 
plications at  every  advanced  step  should 
be  used  for  motivation  and  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  possibility  of  transfer.  They 
cannot  be  an  end  in  themselves. 

Thesis  19.  New  and  better  courses  shoidd 
be  provided  in  the  high  schools  for  a  large 
fraction  of  the  school's  population  ivhose 
mathematical  needs  are  not  well  met  in  the 
traditional  sequential  courses. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  are  pupils- 
very  large  groups — who  do  not  elect  the 


sequential  courses,  and  many  of  whom  are 
maladjusted  in  case  the>-  do.  Such  pupils 
as  these  will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  i)urely 
academic  program.  Many  of  them  have 
the  ability  to  render  valuable  services  with 
a  bit  of  mathematical  training  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  several  hundred  thousand 
boj'S  who  held  important  semi-technical 
jobs  in  the  military  activities  as  a  result  of 
mathematics  they  studied  after  they  left 
the  regular  schools.  The  military  training 
program  took  these  boys  and  taught  them 
a  pimple  technical  science  and  the  related 
mathematics.  We  must  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  industry,  which  the 
traditional  mathematics  teacher  has  ne- 
glected far  too  long.  We  must  provide  a 
more  realistic  curriculum  for  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  will  continue  to  be 
absorbed  fairly  early  in  life  by  industr}-, 
trade,  farm,  and  business.  Then,  too,  we 
must  provide  a  course  that  will  give  them 
greater  mathematical  security  in  practical 
afTairs,  such  as  budgets,  insurance,  taxa- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Since  there  are  in  our  high  schools  these 
large  groups  of  pupils  whose  needs  cannot 
possiblj'  be  met  by  traditional  mathema- 
tics courses,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  good  courses  with  very  different 
goals  and  experiences  for  groups  with  dif- 
ferent needs.  Furthermore,  as  has  been 
suggested  earlier,  we  must  somehow  do 
this  in  a  maniKM-  that  docs  not  offend  any 
grouj). 

What  kind  of  courses  are  suggested  bj' 
these  varied  needs?  It  is  obvious  that  a 
year  or  even  two  years  of  mathematics 
l)aralleling  the  sequential  courses,  in  grades 
10  and  11,  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
very  large  part  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion. The  content  of  this  mathematics 
would  clearly  embrace  substantial  materi- 
als from  at  least  several  of  the  following 
areas:  mathematics  as  related  to  trades 
and  shop  work;  conunerce  and  business; 
industry;  agriculture.  It  is  also  clear  that 
every  pu])!!  is  poU'iitially  both  citizen  and 
consumer;  hence  all  pupils  should  be  given 
some  understanding  of  the  persistent  prob' 
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Kis  that  confront  most  of  our  families; 
z.,  social  securit}-,   taxation,   insurance 
ainst  the  numerous  hazards  of  life,  and 
lys  and  means  of  stretching  the  dollar  in 
der  to  buy  the  maximum  of  material 
mforts  and  values  with  a  given  income. 
To  be  sure,  this  does  not  preclude  the 
)ssibility  that  certain  schools  in  certain 
eas  will  deem  it  advisable  to  treat  these 
parate  areas  more  extensively  and  spe- 
fically  through  specialized  courses. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  a  re- 
esher  course  in  mathematics  was  popular 
Tiong  seniors  in  the  high  schools.  Even 
lOUgh  the  term  "refresher"  may  disap- 
sar,  there  will  probably  always  be  pupils 
I  the  late  years  of  t"he  senior  high  school 
ho  have  a  feeling  of  insecurity  with  re- 
ject to  mathematics.  It  would  seem  that 
lere  is  a  place,  at  least  in  the  large  high 
;hool,  for  a  course  that  reteaches  the  es- 
;ntials   of   mathematics   with   new   and 
esh  materials  consisting  of  practical  ap- 
lications  that  are  simple  and  interesting. 
Then  too  there  will  probably  always  be 
)me  pupils  who  arrive  at  the  eleventh  or 
tvelfth  grades  without  having  taken  any 
lathematics   beyond   the    eighth    grade, 
"hese  pupils  may  wish  to  rectify  a  mis- 
ike,  and  so  will  want  a  course  that  will 
lake  them  as  competent  as  possible  in  a 
jlatiyely  short  period  of  time.  The  Com- 
lission  believes  that,  so  long  as  this  need 
xists,  the  larger  schools,  at  least,  should 
ontinue  to  provide  a  course  for  pupils  in 
he  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  with  a 
ontent  for  the  most  part  as  outlined  in  a 
eport   entitled    Preinduciion   Courses   in 
iaihematics}^ 

There  is  here  no  implication  that  the 
raditional  sequential  courses  will  be  less 
tnportant  in  the  future  than  they  have 
een  in  the  past.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
ury  the  high  school  has  been  facing  a  dou- 
ble responsibility.  It  must  train  for  leader- 
hip,  and  it  must  provide  a  broad  educa- 
ion  in  terms  of  effective  citizenship,  in  the 
lome,  the  community,  the  state  and  the 

"  See     The     Mathematics     Teacher     for 
»Iarch  1943. 


world.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
special  attention  shall  be  given  to  either 
group;  both  jobs  7nust  be  done.  However,  it 
is  the  main  thesis  of  the  Commission  that 
there  are  at  present  large  neglected  groups 
of  pupils  whose  needs  cannot  possibly  be 
met  in  traditional  courses,  and  for  whom 
new  and  better  courses  should  now  be  pro- 
vided. 

Thesis  20.  The  small  high  school  can  and 
should  provide  a  better  program  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  high  schools  are 
small,  with  certainly  fewer  than  200  stu- 
dents and  probably  fewer  than  8  teachers. 
Such  small  high  schools  enroll  in  all  more 
than  a  million  pupils.  Professional  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  mathematics  of  the 
small  high  school  is  meager.  For  example, 
the  important  committee  reports  on  math- 
ematical education  devote  very  little  space 
to  this  problem.  In  amazing  fashion  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  population  of  our 
high  schools  has  been  overlooked  alto- 
gether in  formulating  programs  for  the 
impro\ement  of  mathematics. 

The  mathematical  offering  of  the  small 
school  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (1)  the  rate  of  turnover  of 
teachers  is  high ;  in  a  given  year,  most,  in- 
deed all,  of  the  teachers  may  be  new  to 
their  positions;  (2)  the  teachers  have  lit- 
tle experience;  in  a  three-teacher  school, 
all  may  be  beginners;  (3)  the  member  of 
the  staff  teaching  mathematics  may  have 
had  little  or  no  tx'aining  in  the  field;  (4)  the 
cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  is  high;  (5)  the 
library  and  the  storage  space  within  the 
classrooms  for  supplementary  materials 
are  inadequate;  (6)  there  is  seldom  a  class- 
room devoted  exclusively  to  the  teaching 
of  mathematics,  and  (7)  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  may  have  to  teach  in  two  or 
more  other  fields. 

As  a  result,  the  curriculum  in  mathemat- 
ics is  meager  and  remote  from  the  pupils' 
needs.  Thus,  a  small  high  school  with  five 
or  six  pupils  in  a  class  may  offer  only  two 
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years  of  mathematics.  These  two  years 
may  be  organized  according  to  anj-^  one  of 
man}'  patterns  that  are  in  most  cases  un- 
reaHstic  when  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
pupils'  mathematical  needs.  For  example, 
a  school  maj'  offer  a  year  of  formal  alge- 
bra and  a  year  of  demonstrative  geometr}-. 
Presumably  the  aim  in  this  case  is  to  pre- 
pare all  pupils  for  college  even  though  the 
school  maj'  have  sent  relatively  few  of  its 
graduates  to  college  in  its  entire  history. 
At  the  other  extreme  a  school  may  offer 
only  one  jear  of  commercial  arithmetic 
and  a  year  of  agricultural  mathematics 
with  little  emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and 
fundamental  principles.  Then  too,  man}- 
schools  offer  only  a  j-ear  of  general  mathe- 
matics and  a  year  of  commercial  arithme- 
tic. In  such  schools  the  occasional  pupil 
who  should  be  preparing  himself  for  future 
leadership  in  science  and  mathematics, 
graduates  with  far  less  of  the  sequential 
mathematics  than  he  should  have. 

What  constructive  suggestions  can  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  mathematics 
for  the  small  school?  Let  us  assume  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  school  that  has  onh'  six 
pupils  in  each  grade  from  9  to  12  inclusive. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  we  can  use  onlj'' 
as  much  of  one  teacher's  time  as  is  repre- 
sented by  one-third  of  the  school  day  (two 
periods  of  an  hour  each).  For  this  small 
school  the  Commission  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestions. 

(a)  Offer  two  courses  simultaneously 
within  the  same  class  period.  Instead  of 
general  mathematics  or  algebra,  one  or  the 
other,  it  Ls  proposed  that  both  be  taught. 
The  teacher  of  the  one-room  rural  school 
has  always  taught  from  six  to  eight 
groups  simultaneously;  it  seems  reasona- 
ble that  a  high  scliool  teacher  can  teach 
two.  In  fact,  an  exi)eriment  in  Indiana  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure. In  our  hypothetical  school,  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  of  the  six  ninth-grade  i)ui)ils 
might,  under  proper  guidance,  elect  alge- 
bra and  the  remainder  study  general  iiiatli- 
ematics.  A  generous  fraction  of  each  hour 
period  should  be  a  work -period  with  an  up- 


to-date    textbook.    The    algebra    i)upi 
might  not  need  more  than  thirty  minutu  ^ 
pev  week  for  the  checking  and  guidance 
their  work.  There  are  instances  on  rccoi 
where  pupils  have  done  a  year's  work  in  a 
gebra  to  prepare  themselves  for  rigoroi 
college    entrance    examinations    withoi 
utilizing  more  than  a  dozen  hours  of 
teacher's  or  tutor's  time.  The  notion  that 
pupil  must  recite  for  five  hours  a  week 
outmoded. 

Our  hypothetical  school  might,  in  tl 
tenth  3'ear,  offer  both  geometry  and 
course  in  consumer  mathematics  to  whic 
pupils  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelft 
grades  might  be  admitted.  Thus  the  matl 
ematics  offering  of  a  small  high  scho< 
might  well  be  broadened  and  made  moi 
flexible.  If  a  school  can  afford  instructio 
in  mathematics  for  three  or  four  periods  ( 
the  school  day,  its  offerings  can,  by  th 
plan,  be  as  wide  as  is  now  commonly  foun 
in  much  larger  high  schools. 

(b)  Provide  correspondence  couises  in  0 
small  high  schools.  The  small  school  can  e: 
tend  its  mathematics  offering  by  encoura^ 
ing  interested  and  capable  pupils  to  ele( 
correspondence  courses.  A  great  variety  ( 
correspondence  courses  are  now  provide 
by  commercial  organizations.  Moreover, :, 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  man 
correspondence  courses  now  available  t 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  service 
may  be  made  available  also  to  public  edi 
cation  in  the  postwar  period.  It  is  gratifj 
ing  to  note  that  at  least  one  state  (Wiscor 
sin)  has  authorized  school  boards  to  bu 
correspondence  courses,  and  in  other  state 
there  seem  to  be  no  legal  obstacles  in  th 
way  of  a  school  board  that  desires  to  pa 
for  correspondence  courses.  The  Wisconsi 
law  reads  as  follows: 


The  board  of  anj'  scliool  district  which  oj 
erates  a  high  .school  maj'  contract  with  the  un. 
versity  extension  division  of  the  University  C 
Wisconsin  for  extension  courses  for  pupils  et 
rolled  in  such  high  schools.  The  cost  of  such  con 
tract  shall  be  i)aid  out  of  school  district  funa 
ami  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  operation  an 
maintenance  of  the  high  school  districts  whic 
enter  into  such  contract  for  the  purpose  of  coa 
puling  tuition  costs. 
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During  the  war,  over  a  million  men  have 
,ken  correspondence  courses  under  condi- 
bns  that  were  often  very  difficult.  It 
ould  seem  that  jiupils  in  the  small  high 
^.hool  would  ha\'e  a  much  better  chance  to 
icceed  in  correspondence  courses  than 
len  in  the  armed  forces  for  the  reason  that 
18  local  mathematics  teacher  might  serv- 
)e  such  work  in  the  courses  that  he  hap- 
ens  to  be  teaching.  Under  this  plan  a  pu- 
il  who  wishes  to  study  first  year  algebra 
light  attend  the  class  in  general  mathe- 
latics  or  in  geometrj^,  and  take  a  corre- 
pondence  course  in  algebra  under  the  gen- 
ral  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Since  the 
eacher  of  our  hypothetical  school  has  only 
few  regular  students,  the  implementation 
')f  a  cerrespondence  course  for  one  or  two 
mpils  would  obviously  not  be  an  impossi- 
)le  task. 

(c)  Increase  the  number  of  courses  by 
rycling.  Our  hypothetical  school  might  well 
)ffer  algebra  and  general  mathematics  one 
y^ear,  geometry  and  general  mathematics 
the  next  year,  and  general  mathematics 
and  another  course  consisting  of  a  third 
semester  of  algebra  and  a  semester  of 
trigonometry  in  the  following  year.  Under 
adequate  guidance  and  by  careful  planning 
early  in  his  high  school  career  a  pupil  can 
'thus  get  at  least  two  j-ears  of  general 
mathematics  or  even  three  years  of  se- 
quential mathematics  by  the  time  he  grad- 
uates from  high  school.  It  is  assumed  that 
some  schools  might  wish  to  substitute  a 
course  in  related  mathematics,  commercial 
arithmetic,  consumer  mathematics,  and 
the  like,  for  any  one  of  the  courses  used  in 
^  ( the  preceding  illustrations.  However,  in 
cycling,  careful  planning  and  adequate 
guidance  are  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  a  prerequisite  course 
has  been  offered  in  the  wrong  year  for  a 
group  of  students. 

'  From  the  foregoing,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  offerings  of  the  small  high  school 
do  not  need  to  be  as  limited  as  they  so 
often  are.  Incidentally,  by  this  plan  classes 
will  be  approximately  doubled  in  enroll- 
ment with  the  cost  of  mathematical  in- 


struction per  pupil  sharply  reduced. 
Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  board  of  education  employ 
at  least  one  teacher  with  a  respectable 
minor  or  major  in  mathematics  in  order 
that  the  extended  offering  may  be  properly 
taught. 

V.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

It  is  now  rather  generally  agreed  that 
one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  junior 
college  is  to  serve  as  somewhat  of  a  "com- 
munity institute"  providing  educational 
opportunities,  which  otherwise  might  be 
inaccessible,  to  a  large  number  of  educable 
youth.  The  curriculum  of  each  junior  col- 
lege, therefore,  becomes  something  of  a 
local  enterprise  in  that  it  needs  to  be  or- 
ganized and  administered  in  relation  to  the 
pattern  of  living  in  its  community.  This 
statement  does  not  restrict  the  curriculum 
within  the  narrow  limits  for  living  always 
in  that  community;  rather  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  perspective  needed  for  a  really 
functional  educational  program. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  interest  in 
mathematics,  the  student  body  of  the 
junior  college  will  divide  itself  into  three 
major  groups:  Group  I — those  students 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics merely  as  a  part  of  their  cultural  back- 
ground; Grou-p  II — those  students  who 
need  a  minimum  of  certain  mathematical 
prerequisites  because  of  their  desire  to 
follow  specific  vocational  interests;  Group 
III — those  students  who  have  major 
mathematical  needs  because  they  plan  a 
career  in  some  field  such  as  engineering, 
natural  science,  or  pure  mathematics. 

Thesis  2L  The  junior  college  should  offer 
at  least  one  year  of  mathematics  which  is 
general  in  appeal,  flexible  in  purpose,  chal- 
lenging in  content,  and  functional  in  service. 

In  any  junior  college  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  group  of  students  who  feel  that  they 
do  not  care  to  take  a  traditional  course  in 
mathematics  (Group  I).  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  intricate  calculations  and  ex 
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cessive  manipulation.  IVIany  of  them  do 
not  have,  at  least  they  think  they  do  not 
have,  the  special  aptitude  necessary  for 
understanding  such  work.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  these  students  would 
elect  to  by-pass  all  mathematics  courses. 
Many  of  them  might  find  interesting  chal- 
lenge in  courses  containing  those  mathe- 
matical ideas  and  experiences  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  A 
basic  general  course  in  mathematics  might 
offer  these  individuals  opportunities  for 
development  which  the  traditional  courses 
in  freshman  mathematics  do  not  offer. 

A  course  such  as  the  one  suggested 
above  could  also  have  definite  cultural 
content.  This  would  be  particularly  true  if 
the  mathematical  concepts  and  techniques 
developed  were  presented  as  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  thouglit,  and  were 
interpreted  in  terms  of  social  usefulness. 
Such  a  presentation  of  materials  would 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  richer  signi- 
ficance, deeper  appreciation,  and  clearer 
understanding  of  all  mathematical  con- 
cepts and  techniques.  Those  students  who 
have  an  interest  in  mathematics  only  as  a 
part  of  their  liberal  education  would  learn 
from  such  a  course  something  of  the  vital 
significance  of  mathematics  as  an  integral 
element  of  the  cultures  of  the  world. 

Thesis  22.  The  junior  college  'program 
should  provide  for  a  one-year  pre-vocational 
course  in  mathematics. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  vocations  which 
require  that  mathematics  in  varjdng 
amounts  be  given  a  significant  place  in  the 
program  of  preliminary  training,  and  the 
number  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  post-war 
period.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Group  II  will  very  likely  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  groups 
in  any  junior  college  program.  The  mathe- 
matical requirements  of  many  of  these 
vocations  will  be  such  that  they  can  be 
satisfied  by  a  one-year  program  in  basic 
mathematical  concepts  and  techniques.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  of  matlio- 
miitics   to   dcternuiic   this  bodv  of  basic; 


mathematics  and  to  organize  it  into 
general  one-3'ear  program  which  will  ta 
care  of  the  pre-professional  requiremen 
which  this  group  of  students  will  need 
meet.  For  example,  there  are  many  p 
spective  teachere  of  other  school  subjec 
who  are  not  prepared  for,  and  who,  ther 
fore,  cannot  be  expected  to  become  inte 
ested  in  conventional  courses  in  coUei 
algebra  and  trigonometry.  There  is,  ho 
ever,   an  abundant  reservoir  of   math 
matical  information  of  rich  cultural  val 
and  essential  educational  significance  to 
who  aspire  to  teach  in  our  nation's  schoo 
Similarly,  there  are  man}'  students  pn 
paring  for  pharmacy,  medicine,  businesi 
agriculture,    industry,    and    manj'    oth 
fields  of  service,  who  are  forced  to  elec 
traditional  freshman  mathematics  instead' 
of  being  challenged  b}'  a  more  functional 
program  of  mathematical  training. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  basic  one-yeai 
program  in  mathematics  at  the  junior  col 
lege  level  such  as  has  been  outlined  by 
the  Joint  Commission.'^  Needless  to  say, 
in  a  movement  so  j'^oung  as  the  jimior  col| 
lege,  considerable  experimentation  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  desirable  con- 
tent of  such  a  course.  The  function  o£; 
such  a  couree  will  uideed  vary  from  time|'i 
to  time,  and  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. 

Thesis  23.  The  junior  college  program 
should  make  ample  provision  for  the  student 
with  a  major  interest  in  mathematics. 

One  of  the  imporant  functions  of  the 
junior  college  is  that  of  preparing  its  stu- 
dents for  subsequent  work  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced level  of  instruction.  The  third 
group  of  students,  namely,  those  who  have 
a  major  interest  in  mathematics,  should 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  for  be- 
coming more  proficient  in  fundamental 
mathematical  techniques  and  for  broaden- 
ing their  contacts  with  basic  mathematical 
concepts  and  skills.  Their  horizon  of 
mathematical  needs  will  \ary  considerably 

I'  Hcpoit  of  tlic  .loiiit  ("iimiuissiDii,  o/(.  cH., 
p.   If)'.). 
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rom  the  more  modest  demands  of  the  less 
echnical  phases  of  biology  to  the  maxi- 
num  prescriptions  of  a  major  in  mathe- 
natics.  The  program  for  this  group  of 
tudents  should  be  characterized  by  a 
blear  current  of  challenging  mathematical 
thought  and  meaningful  practice. 

A  program  allowing  for  such  flexibility 
3f  mathematical  training  as  is  suggested 
in  this  report  will  greatl}^  enhance  the 
ibpportunities  of  the  junior  college  for  ef- 
fective educational  service.  It  should  be 
of  particular  significance  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  when  the  varying  de- 
ands  of  the  returning  war  veterans  will 
nd  to  make  the  planning  and  administer- 
g  of  educational  programs  very  difficult 

[•VI.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  MATHEMATICS 

A.  In  Grades  1-8 

i,  M(jst  mathematics  courses  in  the  ele- 
imentary  school  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
ijjhave  responsibilities  with  respect  to  other 
bodies  of  subject  matter.  On  this  account 
the  proposals  to  be  advanced  below  are 
offered  with  full  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity to  prepare  teachers  for  duties  in  addi- 
tion to  those  relating  to  arithmetic  (ele- 
mentary mathematics). 

Thesis  24.  All  students  who  are  likely  to 
teach  mathematics  in  Grades  1-8  should,  as 
a  minimum,  demonstrate  competence  over 
the  whole  range  of  subject  matter  which  7nay 
be  taught  in  these  grades. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  teachers 
need  to  know  only  the  subject  matter 
.which  they  will  teach.  In  the  first  place, 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more 
mathematical  competence  than  we  should 
insist  upon  for  the  average  adult.  In  the 
second  |)lace,  they  cannot  orient  their  in- 
struction properly  if  they  do  not  recognize 
the  potential  consequences  f>f  their  in- 
struction for  successful  accomplishment 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils  in  later  grades. 
For  example,  primary-grade  teachers  may 
see  little  sense  in  teaching  the  nature  of 
our  number  system  if  they  do  not  under- 


stand how  this  knowledge  facilitates  the 
meaningful  learning  of  computation  in 
Grades  3  to  6. 

Each  prospective  teacher  should  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  and  to  demonstrate 
mathematical  competence.  Teachers  of 
Grades  1  to  6  should  do  this  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  course  credit  for 
whatever  s-pecial  study  they  may  need  to 
make.  Instead,  with  or  without  coaching, 
such  students  should  prepare  themselves 
until  they  can  make  a  satisfactory  score 
on  an  acceptable  examination.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  score  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  tenth  grade  norms  in  computation 
and  problem  solving  on  some  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  standard  test.  For  teach- 
ers of  Grades  7  and  8  this  criterion  is 
wholly  inadequate,  for  competence  needs 
to  be  assured  over  a  much  wider  range  of 
subject  matter,  to  include  something  be- 
yond the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  which  are  involved  in 
the  courses  for  Grades  7  and  8. 

Thesis  25.  Teachers  of  mathematics  in 
Grades  1-8  should  have  special  course  work 
relating  to  subject  matter  as  well  as  to  the 
teaching  process,  as  detailed  below. 

Thesis  24  above  merely  assures  mathe- 
matical competence  as  such  competence 
has  traditionally  been  conceived.  An  ear- 
lier section  of  this  report  made  clear  the 
shortcomings  of  this  conception,  at  least 
as  far  as  arithmetic  is  concerned.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  outline  other  as- 
pects of  mathematical  preparation,  now  too 
commonly  neglected,  which  are  neverthe- 
less indispensable  parts  of  the  equipment 
for  effective  teaching.  As  will  be  evident, 
the  provision  of  this  professional  equip- 
ment places  heavy  responsibilities  upon  in- 
structors in  the  college  courses  which  are 
called  for.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  courses  for  teachers  in  Grades  7 
and  8.  In  such  courses  the  instructors 
might  well  be  mathematicians  who,  be- 
sides their  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction,  have  rich  backgrounds  of  ex- 
pei'ience    in    the    social,    vocational,    and 
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industrial  uses  of  mathematics. 

(a)  Theory  and  background  of  elementary 
mathematics. — To  live  effectively  and  ia- 
telligently  in  our  culture  we  must  of  course 
be  able  to  compute  and  to  solve  verbal 
problems  quickly,  accurately,  and  confi- 
dently. But  we  must  also  be  equipped  with 
meanings,  generalizations,  appreciations 
of  relationships,  and  the  like.  In  a  word, 
we  need  to  know  something  of  the  theory 
and  background  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

Important  as  this  knowledge  is  for  the 
average  citizen,  it  is  vastly  more  import- 
ant for  teachers.  Lacking  it,  teachers  will 
scarcely  be  qualified  to  help  their  pupils  to 
acquire  it.  Hence,  at  some  point  in  their 
education,  prospective  teachers  of  Grades 
1  to  6  need  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
nature  of  our  decimal  number  system  and 
the  story  of  its  development,  the  evolution 
of  fractional  notation,  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  measurement,  the  functions  of  the 
fundamental  operations  with  whole  num- 
bers, fractions,  and  decimals,  and  the 
rationale  and  history  of  computation. 
Teachers  of  Grades  7  and  8  need  all  this, 
but  they  obviously  need  much  more  than 
this.  Their  course  work  in  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry  should  be  corre- 
spondingly extended  to  include  the  social 
and  historical  background  of  these  more 
advanced  mathematical  subjects. 

(6)  Important  applications. — The  fore- 
going paragraphs  are  intended  to  suggest 
the  type  of  preparation  teachers  should 
have  in  order  to  realize  as  fuUj'  as  possible 
the  mathematical  aim  of  their  subject 
matter.  But  steps  need  also  to  be  taken  to 
assure  equivalent  preparation  in  order  that 
they  may  realize  the  social  aim  as  well.  It 
is  possible  to  know  mathematics  as  a 
closed  system  of  ideas  ami  skills  without 
being  able  to  apply  it. 

Teachers  of  Grades  1-6  who  know  arith- 
metic in  this  na'rrow  way  are  insensitive  to 
the  contribution  of  arithmetic  to  social 
progress  and  to  sound  and  effective  indivi- 
dual adjustment  in  our  present  culture. 
The  course  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
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should  remove  this  deficiency.  It  can  do  so  feli 
if  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section  are  treated  with  respect  to  theirlmlto 
social  implications  and  if  students  are  en 
couraged  to  note  systematically  the  appli^tic, 
cations  of  mathematical  concepts  and 
jjrocesses  to  everj^daj'  life.  The  same  gen 
eralization  applies  in  the  case  of  teachers^  kips, 
in  Grades  7  and  8,  of  course  with  due  rec^ 
ognition  of  the  expanded  area  of  their, 
mathematical  subject  matter.  Beyond  the 
material  which  they  will  teach  thej''  need 
backgrounds  in  the  social  and  economic 
uses  of  mathematics.  Thus,  to  be  able  toitjii 
teach  with  confidence  and  assurance  such 
topics  as  buying  a  home,  the  cost  of  run-|i|f<i; 
ning  an  automobile,  making  provision  for 
the  future  (savings,  insurance,  social  secur-Li- 
ity,  and  investments),  protection  against  i^te 
large  losses  (fire  and  liability  insurance), 
the  prospective  teacher  needs  course  work 
and  real  experiences  in  these  economic  ap-  jjuu 
plications  of  mathematics. 

(c)  Supplementary  instructional  equip- 
ment.— Prospective  teachers  should  have 
access  to  new  textbook  and  workbook 
series,  to  some  of  the  better  courses  of 
study,  to  standard  tests,  and  to  the  newer 
devices  and  aids  for  teaching,  such  as 
models,  films,  film  strips,  slides,  and  the 
like.  They  should  have  access  to  a  reason- 
able amount  of  this  equipment;  but,  more 
than  this,  they  should  have  opportunity 
to  examine  it  critically  and  to  note  special 
advantages  and  limitations.  No  single 
textbook  or  workbook  series,  for  example, 
has  a  monopoly  on  good  systems  of  organ- 
ization, on  superior  methods  of  meeting 
individual  diiferences,  on  ingenious  testing 
devices,  and  on  commendable  develop- 
mental explanations.  And  teachers  should 
not  expect  to  find  all  that  is  good  and  all 
that  is  imi)ortant  in  the  series  which  they 
happen  to  teach.  Moreover,  they  should 
know  and  understand  the  value  of  the 
many  excellent  multi-sensory  aids  which 
are  being  made  available  in  increasing 
numbers.  (See  Section  VII  of  this  report.) 

(d)  Methods  of  teaching. — In  courses  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  methods 
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hich  are  most  commonly  described  and 
Exemplified  are  those  which  relate  to  facts 
nd  to  mechanical  skills.  With  new  em- 
hasis  on  the  mathematical  aim  of  arith- 
letic,  prospective  teachers  must  learn 
ow  to  develop  meanings,  understandings, 
eneralizations,  a  sure  grasp  of  relation- 
hips,  and  the  like.  And  with  the  new  em- 
thasis  on  the  social  aim,  they  must  know 
lOw  to  engender  in  their  pupils  sensitivity 
0  the  usefulness  of  number  and  of  meas- 
irement  in  life. 

(e)  Student  teaching. — Provision  should 
)e  made  for  adequate  experience  in  stu- 
lent  teaching.  In  considering  this  need,  see 
Thesis  32. 

(J)  Procedures  for  comprehensive  evalua- 
lon.—^lt  was  stated  above  that  prospect- 
ve  teachers  should  know  about  the  better 
standard  tests  in  mathematics.  But,  good 
IS  they  are  for  some  purposes,  these  in- 
)truments  are  inadequate  for  compre- 
lensive  evaluation.  Almost  without  excep- 
iion  they  measure  skill  in  computation  and 
ibility  in  problem  solving  and  these  out- 
30mes  only.  If  the  other  outcomes  which 
ire  inherent  in  the  mathematical  and 
social  aims  are  to  be  evaluated  at  all,  they 
must  be  evaluated  by  means  other  than 
published  tests. 

For  comprehensive  evaluation  prospec- 
tive teachers  need,  first  of  all,  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  purposes  of  mathe- 
matics. They  need,  second,  to  know  and  to 
be  able  to  identify  the  kinds  of  behavior 
which  will  be  exhibited  both  by  their 
pupils  who  are  achieving  these  purposes 
and  by  those  who  are  not.  Third,  they 
must  have  considerable  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing situations  for  testing,  observing,  and 
interviewing,  in  order  to  elicit  critical 
types  of  behavior.  And,  fourth,  they  must 
have  confidence  in  their  judgment,  how- 
ever subjective  it  may  be,  as  a  basis  for 
evaluating  progress  in  learning. 

{g)  Research  literature. — In  the  end,  it 
will  be  through  competent  research  that 
we  shall  arrive  at  greatly  improved  teach- 
ing procedures.  There  are  at  present  more 
than  two  thousand  published  reports  of 


quantitative  investigations,  some  good, 
some  bad,  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
Yet,  many  teachers  are  unaware  of  this 
large  body  of  information,  and  still  fewer 
make  use  of  it.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied. 

Only  a  few  teachers  will  become  pro- 
ducers of  research,  but  all  of  them  can  and 
should  become  intelligent  consumers  of 
research.  This  latter  purpose  can  be 
achieved  if  at  some  time  in  their  educa- 
tion they  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  few  selected  research  reports.  These 
reports  they  should  study  under  guidance, 
with  the  view  to  developing  habits  of 
critical  analysis.  When  they  are  possessed 
of  these  habits,  they  can  profit  imme- 
diately from  the  findings  of  new  studies 
rather  than  have  to  wait,  as  is  now  the 
case,  for  these  findings  to  work  their  way 
slowly  into  textbooks  and  courses  of 
study.  In  this  connection  the  Yearbooks  of 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  should  be  helpful. 

B.  In  Grades  9-12 

The  optimum  training  of  mathematics 
teachers  for  grades  9-12  should  be  based 
on  the  functions  they  should  be  able  to 
perform  and  on  the  objectives  they  should 
seek  for  their  pupils.  A  well-prepared 
teacher  of  mathematics  should  have  ade- 
quate training  so  that  he  can  meet  all 
classroom  situations  with  that  assurance 
which  can  be  based  only  on  wide  know- 
ledge and  rich  background.  The  following 
theses,  based  on  this  optimum  training, 
suggest  course  work  and  study  in  mathe- 
matics, education,  and  related  fields  over 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Thesis  26.  The  teacher  of  mathematics 
should  have  a  wide  background  in  the  sub- 
jects he  will  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  accomplish 
this  program  completely  with  most  pro- 
spective teachers  during  their  undergrad- 
uate training.  However,  enough  training 
may  be  given  to  enable  the  teacher  to  get 
well  on  the  way  to  complete  accomplish- 
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ment.  This  thesis  means  that  the  teacher's 
study  of  mathematics  must  include  courses 
in  college  mathematics  and  not  be  merely 
a  review  of  high  school  mathematics  (alge- 
bra, plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  trigo- 
ne metr}-)  . 

A  teacher  cannot  teach  mathematics 
with  competence  unless  he  knows  enough 
about  the  subject  to  understand  what  ele- 
ments are  important  for  pupils  in  their 
possible  life  needs  or  future  study.  He  can- 
not intelligently  aid  in  reorganizing  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  mathematics 
without  an  adequate  reserve  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  Without  this  kind  of 
training  he  will  not  see  that  pupils  need 
basic  understandings  as  well  as  manipu- 
lative skill  if  they  are  to  develop  power  in 
dealing  with  quantitative  situations. 

The  mathematical  background  should 
include  work  in  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry  if  these  have  not  been  studied  in 
high  school.  It  should  also  include  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus  (elements  of  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  many  high  schools) 
and  a  course  in  college  geometry  beyond 
the  secondary  course  in  synthetic  geome- 
try. Also  advisable  are  a  course  in  the 
theory  of  equations  and  a  course  in  spheri- 
cal trigonometry  with  applications  to 
global  geometry,  astronomy,  and  map- 
ping; so  also  is  a  course  in  tl\e  history  of 
mathematics,  with  emphasis  on  the  his- 
torical development  of  computation  and  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of 
mathematics  is  indispensable  for  a  well- 
trained  teacher  of  mathematics.  It  is  not 
likely  that  students  will  get  it  outside  of 
class  work.  It  may  easily  be  included  in  the 
courses  in  college  algebra  and  geometry. 

At  some  time  in  his  training  the  teacher 
should  Icam  the  use  of,  and  the  element- 
ary problems  of,  the  transit,  sextant,  slide 
rule,  other  mechanical  computers,  and 
related  elementary  problems.  Not  to  be 
ncglectetl  is  the  hal)it  of  browsing  in  the 
college  librarj'  that  gives  a  knowh'dgo  of 
those  recreational  topics  so  useful  in 
conducting   mathematics   clubs.     (!ollege 


mathematics  clubs,  and  the  sponsoring  of 
high  school  clubs  during  apprentice  teach- 
ing will  help  greatly. 

Other  courses  from  which  selections!*' 
may  be  made  and  which  will  widen  th^  «^ 
teacher's  background  are:  elementary 
statistics  and  educational  measurements, 
the  elements  of  non-euclidean  geometry, 
projective  or  descriptive  geometrj^,  andf? 
the  mathematics  of  finance.  Selections 
should  not,  however,  be  made  from  thesef*' 
courses  at  the  expense  of  the  other  train- 
ing outlined  above  in  this  section. 

Thesis  27.  The  mathematics  teacher 
should  have  a  sound  background  in  related 
fields. 

Courses  in  physics,  mechanics,  astron- 
omy, navigation,  economics,  business 
problems,  and  the  like  add  much  to  the 
teacher's  ability  to  draw  upon  other  fields 
and  to  understand  and  use  vital  applica- 
tions from  these  fields  in  his  teaching. 
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Thesis  28.  The  mathematics  teacher 
should  have  adequate  training  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics,  including  arithmetic. 

The  background  developed  in  previous 
paragraphs  is  of  little  use  to  the  teacher 
unless  he  can  teach  with  skill.  Therefore 
he  should  take  courses  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  psychology,  and 
the  techniques  and  problems  of  teaching 
in  general,  as  well  as  specific  methods  in 
one  or  more  mathematics  subjects. 

The  mathematics  teacher  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic.  The  war  has  shown 
a  need  for  emi)hasis  on  arithmetic  by  high 
school  teachers.  There  is  a  rather  wide- 
spread belief  among  high  school  teachers 
that  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics 
carries  with  it  skill  in  teaching  arithmetic. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  A  teacher  cannot  ade- 
(juately  remedy  earlier  defects  in  arithme- 
tic teadiing  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
arithmetic  sliould  be  taught,  nor  can  he, 
without  such  knowledge,  devise  adequate 
diagnostic  tests  or  conduct  remedial  work 
in   arithmetic.   The   need   is   for  specific 
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raining    in    arithmetic    for    prospective 
igh-school  teaclierp. 

As  a  part  of  his  training  in  teaching 
lethods  he  should  become  acquainted 
;ith  those  multi-sensory  aids  that  are 
,vailable  through  commercial  sources, 
notion  pictures,  film  strips,  and  models, 
n  time  he  should  become  adept  in  devis- 
ng  and  making  for  his  own  class  use  sim- 
)le  models,  devices,  and  even  film  strips, 
ipji  0  aid  him  in  teaching. 

Thesis  29.  llie  courses  in  mathematical 
ubjcct  matter  for  the  prospective  mathe- 
natics  teacher  should  be  professionalized. 

Since  the  objectives  to  be  sought  in 
raining  a  high  school  teacher  are  obvi- 
)Usly^not  the  same  as  the  objectives 
;ought  in  training  a  research  scholar  or  an 
mgineer,  college  instructors  in  mathe- 
natics  should  be  closely  connected  with 
ihe  teaching  of  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools,  should  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  that  teachers  in  such 
schools  have  to  meet,  and  should  l)e  able 
;d  tie  in  the  college  courses  with  problems 
n  secondary  teaching. 

Thesis  30.  It  is  desirable  that  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  acquire  a  background  of  ex- 
perience in  practical  fields  where  mathe- 
matics is  used. 

He  should  have  opportunity^  for  expe- 
rience in  such  fields  as  the  general  shop, 
machine  shop,  the  making  and  reading  of 
simple  blue  prints,  and  surveying.  A  few 
colleges  and  universities  are  providing 
courses  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics which  include  a  semester  of  expe- 
rience in  holding  a  job  in  an  industry  or  a 
business.  It  would  seem  feasible  and  cer- 
tainly desirable  for  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics to  devote  at  least  a  summer  or  two 
in  learning  a  variety  of  jobs  in  one  of  the 
large  manufacturing  plants.  All  such  ex- 
periences provide  illustrations  of  mathe- 
matical uses. 

Thesis  31.  The  minimum  training  for 
mathematics  teachers  in  small  high  schools 
should  be  a  college  minor  in  mathematics. 


This  report  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  teachers  in  the  smaller 
high  schools  who  must  teach  one  or  more 
subjects  besides  mathematics  and  who 
may  have  a  major  interest  in  some  subject 
other  than  mathematics.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  training  outlined  for  ma- 
thematics teachers  in  larger  high  schools, 
whose  major  interest  is  in  mathematics, 
cannot  be  expected  or  obtained.  In  sug- 
gesting a  minimum  training  for  such  teach- 
ers there  is  always  the  chance  that  the 
minimum  may  be  misinterpreted  as  a 
satisfactory^  standard.  This  error  must  not 
be  made.  If  these  teachers  continue  to 
teach  mathematics,  they  should  plan  to 
take  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  to 
bring  their  background  and  training  up  to 
the  standard  suggested  in  these  theses. 

Since  the  training  outlined  in  this  thesis 
must  be  considered  as  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, the  state  should  insist  that,  if  the 
teacher  is  to  continue  teaching  mathe- 
matics, he  must  improve  his  preparation. 
This  improvement  should  follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  earlier  in  this  section. 

Thesis  32.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  continuous  education  of  teachers  in 
service. 

Prospective  teachers  for  all  grades 
should  have  extensive  opportunities  to 
engage  in  student  teaching  under  skillful 
supervision  and  guidance.  To  say  that 
one  learns  to  teach  by  teaching  is  not  to 
disparage  the  more  formal  and  academic 
aspects  of  teacher  education.  It  is  simply 
to  recognize  that  such  instruction  gains 
greatly  in  meaning  and  effectiveness  when 
it  is  translated  into  the  activities  of  con- 
crete teaching  experience.  Ideally,  student 
teaching  should  be  started  in  a  campus  or 
laboratorj'  school  where  good  teaching  and 
competent  supervision  is,  in  general, 
rather  easily  provided.  It  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  experience  in  situations  in- 
volving run-of-the-mill  pupils,  a  feeling  of 
full  responsibility  for  the  results  produced, 
and  at  least  reasonablj'  good  supervision. 

A  teacher  should  serve  an  internship 
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which  will  enable  him  to  observe  good 
teaching  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
critic  teacher,  allow  him  to  practice  what 
he  has  observed.  A  training  school,  no 
matter  how  fine,  can  not  provide  all  the 
variety  of  experiences  necessary.  A  stu- 
dent teacher  needs  an  internship  under 
competent  supervision  in  a  typical  school 
situation  with  about  half  a  teaching  load 
ajid  with  enough  pay  so  that  he  can  con- 
centrate on  becoming  a  good  teacher. 

VII.  MULTISENSORY  AIDS  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Thesis  33.  Mathematics  teachers  need  to 
give  carefvl  consideration  to  the  possibilities 
of  muUi-sensory  aids}^ 

The  schools  of  the  armed  forces  have 
made  extensive  use  of  training  aids  which 
may  be  listed  as,  (1)  motion  pictures,  (2) 
film  strips  and  slides,  (3)  graphic  charts 
and  pictures,  (4)  models-  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  (5)  recordings.  The  figures  for 
production  and  use  are  fantastic.^^  As  of 
January,  1944,  2200  film-strip  subjects 
had  been  produced  by  the  Training  Film 
Section  of  the  Navy  alone !  Figures  on  the 
use  of  other  visual  aids,  charts,  graphs, 
models,  recordings,  etc.,  would  likewi.se  ex- 
ceed the  imagination. 

Training  aids  are  useful  in  a  great 
variety  of  testing  and  learning  situations. 
Training  aids  are  being  used  in  the  armed 
forces  in  about  every  type  of  training  and 
in  about  every  conceivable  situation.  For 
example,  training  aids  are  used  in  tests  of 
factual  memory,  for  inspirational  pur- 
poses, in  the  development  of  concepts,  in 
the  practice  of  skills,  in  orientation  to  new- 
situations,  and  especially  in  teaching  the 
relationships  of  parts  of  an  operating  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  the  range  of  applications 

'*  Sec  M utti-Sensory  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of 
Malhemalics.  Tlie  18th  Yoarbook  of  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  The 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  525 
W.   120th  St.,   New  York  27,   N.  Y.   Price,  $2. 

"  For  u  more  comjtlete  picture  of  the  wide 
use  of  training  aid.s,  the  reader  nuiy  wish  to  refer 
to  three  articles  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
Francis  W.  Noel,  U.S.N. 11.,  in  the  i>chool  Execu- 
tive, February,  March  and  April,  1944. 


seems  to  be  limited  onlj'  by  the  imagina  ^0. 
tion,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  compe  | 
tence  of  the  training  personnel. 

Since  this  amazing  development  o 
training  aids  is  essentially  the  product  o  «|iif 
the  thought,  research,  and  effort  of  pro 
fessional  educators  now  serving  as  war 
time  officers,  it  is  safe  to  predict  tha 
multi-sensorj'  aids  will  be  widely  used  ii 
the  post-war  period  provided  that  th«L 
public  is  willing  to  furnish  large  funds  fo 
materials  and  personnel.  It  is  also  obviou 
that  multi-sensory  aids  are  especially  use 
ful  in  teaching  science  and  mathematics 
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Thesis   34.    The   resourceful   teacher   o  ,., 
mathematics    should    he    given    compeien 
guidance  in  the  production,   selection,  am 
use  of  slide  films. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  belie\in{ 
that  a  teacher  of  mathematics  can  make  i 
significant  improvement  in  his  work  bj 
the  wider  use  of  slide  films.  The  slide  filn 
or  film  strip  consists  of  a  series  of  "frames' 
that  may  be  projected  on  the  ordinarj, 
wall  of  a  class  room.  It  has  the  very  grea1 
advantage  that  a  single  slide  or  frara( 
may  be  held  oft  the  screen  or  wall  for  i 
period  of  time  that  is  adequate  for  carefa 
study.  Fortunately  film  strips  are  not  toe 
expensive  to  produce  nor  too  difficult  to 
design  by  a  resourceful  teacher.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  teacher  with  imagination 
in  a  favorable  school  situation,  may  b€ 
disposed  to  experiment  with  slide  films 
If  this  should  happen,  the  total  number  oi 
such  teachers  in  the  nation  will  be  more 
than  necessary  to  provide  a  complete  set 
of  slide  films  for  all  curriculum  units  that 
can  be  illuminated  by  this  technitiue,  if 
properly  cooriliuated.  The  increased  inter 
est  in  multi-sensory  aids  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  vast  number  of  slide  films — some 
excellent,  from  which  the  teacher  must 
make  a  selection. 

Tlie  C -ouncil  is  the  ai)propriate  organiza- 
tion to  sponsor,  guide,  and  coordinate  the 
production  of  an  excellent  collection  or; 
library  of  slide  films.  The  Council  could 
promote  such  a  program  by  (a)  providing 
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''^"'  le  necessary  directions  for  making  a  slide 

"■  Im,  (b)  giving  generous  recognition  and 
aasonablc  compensation  to  the  person  or 
arsons  creating  the  slide  films,  (c)  utiliz- 
ig  the  audience  situations  at  regional  and 
ational  meetings  for  the  selection  of  the 
est  slide  films,  (d)  arranging  for  the  ef- 
3ctive  distribution  of  its  films  by  an  or- 
anization  that  would  operate  on  a  low 
ervice  charge  and  turn  over  a  small 
irofit  on  each  film  to  the  Council,  and  (e) 

'"fiiving  wide  pui)licity  to  the  film  strips 
ponsored  by  the  Council. 

Though  the  film  strip  seems  at  the 
noment  to  offer  the  most  promising  possi- 
)ilities  for  mathentatics,  it  is  obviously 
lot  the  only  one  of  the  newer  aids  that  de- 
erves*  study  and  experimentation.  The 
act  that  the  18th  yearbook  of  the  Council 

"■fleals  with  the  broad  topic  of  multi- 
ensory  aids  is  evidence  of  the  imj^ortance 
)f  other   aids.    Questions   and   proposals 

l^"  -elating  to  training  aids  deserve  careful 
vtudy  by  a  s])ecial  committee  of  the  Coun- 
;il.  The  Commission,  therefore,  has  recom- 


mended to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Council,  that  a  standing  committee  on 
multi-sensory  aids  be  created  to  study  de- 
velopments, to  keep  the  council  informed 
and  up-to-date,  and  to  make  information 
about  the  best  multi-sensory  aids  generally 
available  to  mathematics  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  that  the 
foregoing  Report  is  tentative  and  pro- 
visional. It  does  not  offer  final  solutions, 
but  submits  a  set  of  theses  which,  it  is 
hoped,  \\ill  stimulate  further  deliberation 
and  discussion  among  the  nation's  edu- 
cators, administrators,  and  teachers  of 
mathematics.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
the  Report  is  the  result  of  intensive  group 
conferences  and  of  much  correspondence. 
Such  discussions  by  local  groups  should 
resolve  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain 
details.  Absolute  agreement  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Nevertheless  most  of  the  theses  of  this 
report  were  endorsed  unanimouslj-  and  all 
others  were  approved  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
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!•   TRENDS  AHD  DEVELOPMENTS 

1,  Gifts  to  the  Muaic  Department 

a*  Froa  Mr»,  George  Wellwood  Murray,  Montclair, 
piano  and  vocal  scores 

b«  Froa  Mrs.  Mark  Andrevs,  Montclair, 

The  Mark  Andews  Music  Libraxy  consisting  of 
over  five  hundred  vocal,  choral,  piano,  violin, 
orchestra  scores  and  books  about  anisic* 

c.  Soprano  Recorder,  purchased  by  the  department 
from  funds  made  at  the  Collage  Band  ^ow 

d*  Cello  purchased  hy   the  college  for  use  of  the 
Husic  students 

£•  The  C.  0«  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Scholarships  vera 
held  by  Miss  Marie  Arena  and  Miss  Jane  Wydeaan.  Each 
student  received  a  one  hour  lesson  weekly  from  Mr, 
Carl  F.  Mueller  throu^out  the  school  year* 

5.  The  following  school  owned  instruments  were  loaned  to 
students  for  use  in  the  college  orchestra,  high  school 
orchestra,  and  music  workshops 

Violas  Joan  Ouclos,  Joan  Egner 

Stringbass  Malrina  Cannie,  Candida  Liano 

Flute  Ada  Diehter 

Oboes  Dorothy  Cataldo,  Rosalind  Solomon 

Comet  Alyce  Lewand,  Jane  f^'deman 

Trombone  Belle  Rich 

French  Horn  Elinor  Dubner 

Tuba  John  Pike 

Recorders  Ruth  Russell,  Jane  %deman 

Guitars  Filomena  Peloro,  Adrienne  Nassau 

Elisabeth  Bishoff,  Lillian  Helstoskl 

Auto  Harp  Alyce  Lewand 

As  a  m»ns  of  developing  the  musical  organiEations  of  the 
college,  these  students  received  regular  instructions  on 
these  instruments  thro\^hout  the  schodl  year* 

4*  Voice  Instruction.  Hie  following  music  students  received, 
without  charge,  a  half  hour  private  voice  lesson  weekly  from 
Mr*  Edison  Harris  throughout  the  spring  semester,  1945i 

k^   -  T  ««-«<•  Lillian  Helstoskl 
Alyce  Lewand  «:  x  ti 

Rosalind  Solomon  Audrey  Estelle 

TheSe  HouskneSit  Edward  Hertsel 

Peter  Arella 
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5.  Extra-Curricul  j:*  Music  Activities 

A.  Faculty  Duo  Concerts.  Victor  de  V  ritch,  violin, 
Edna  ;Ac£.^*chern,  pi:*noj  Bro  dcasts.  Station  WNIC, 
Nev  York  Cit^ ,  October  8,  23. 

B.  Faculty  Duo  concert*  Victor  do  V.ritch,  vi  lin, 
Edna  Moil  .ch::rn,  piano,  Colleg.-i  High  School  assembly, 
November  7. 

C.  Student  String  Trio.  Aiumni  Reception,  N.J. State 
Teachers  C.nvention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Sew  Vork  City, 
November  10, 

0.  TtAniiSgiving  Dinner  lusic  b^  Student  String  Trio, 
Buss  H&ll,  Ijoveaber  21* 

E.  College  Orchestra  Concert,  Assembly,  fiuas  H&li,  December  5. 

F.  CiiristiBaS  Concert  b^.  the  College  Worsens*  Choir,  College 
Orcaeatra  and  String  Ensimile,  Russ  Hall,  Dece^ibyr  19 • 

G.  Old  Englieh  Christa^s  Dimirr  "T0£r;ia,  bj  J^usic  Worksh:-, 
Russ  Hall,  Decsa'jfcr  21  • 

H.  Sunday  Evening  K^ilf  Hours  ">f  -rgan  music  b  th :  C.  J.S.HoiPe 
;.!eiaorial  Organ  Schol  rshi  ;  students,  Russ  Hall  -  Novem'..;=r  19, 
Decea  er  3,  Janu«-ry  14,,  Febru.r;^  U* 

1.  Music  Program.  Alumni  Te;,  Russ  Hall,  Fe' ruL'iry  22. 

J,  FciCulty  Trio  Concert.  Victor  de  V&ritch,  violin,  Margaret 
Aue,  cello,  Edna  Mciachorn,  fdiino.  Montclair  Art  Museum, 
Februciry  25. 

K.  College  Womena  Choir  Concert,  Fifth  War  Loan  Bond  Drive,  Buss 

Hall,  April  9. 

If   Organ  Recital.  Ruth  Russell,  Junior  Music  Major,  Rubs  Hall, 
April  15. 

II*  fiegi  nal  Meeting  for  High  School  naiaio  t-achers.  Progr&aa 
b^^  the  Coll.'.ge  Womens  Choir,  the  College  Orchestra,  Music 
Workshop,  and  Faculty  Trio.  Ru&s  Hall,  A  ril  27. 

H.  Organ  Eecitii.1.  Jans  Wydeman  and  Mr>.rle  Arena,  C. O.S.Howe 
Memorial  Organ  Scholarship  students.  Russ  Hall,  May6. 

0.  "Intercultural  Relictions  Trxough  Folk  Song"  -  rogram  given 
by  tho  liusic  Workchoo.  Assembly,  Russ  Hall,  Jiay  8. 

P.  Faculty  Trio  Concert,  Russ  Hall,  May  13. 
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Q,     College  Orchestra  and  iusic  Wjr.shop  '^rogram.  Assembly, 
Ruse  Hall,  May  15. 

fi*     Folk  Song  Program  for  war  veterans,   Carao  Kilarier,  N.  J.,   May  18. 

S.     aftisic  for  Bacca. ureate.     College  Womsns  Ctioir,  Amphitheatre, 

-iay  20, 

T.     Jifcisic  for  Coai-aenceaent .     Coll  ge  Womens  Choir  and  the  College 
Orchestra,  May  ZU* 

6.  Listening  Room 

The  aoundl^roof  Listening     Room  in  the  baseaent  has  oecome  a  center 
of  the    jxtra -class  musical  life  of  the  collage.     This  room, 
equipped  with  record    flayer  and  :ian  ,    is  in  con;  tant  use     by 
students  for  listening  to  music  and  for  rehviars.ils  •:>f  various 
types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  enseables. 

7.  Metropolitan  Oper:.  Tickets 

During  the    ^^ist  ^'^itxr^    seventy-two  students  hctve  attended   perfor- 
mances at  the  ;'ietrop:>litan  Opera,  Ne??  York  City.     Tliis  has  been 
a  .de  possible  thr;jugh  tne   purchase  by  the  arutic  deo  rtment  of 
four  aetiSon  ticK^ts     t  the  M«trofX>litan  Opera,   which  in  turn 
have  be on  re-sold  to  students. 

8 .  Music  Library 

This  ,  ear,  as  in  fast  years,  music  students  have  facilitated  the 
work  of  the  music  librar  in  the  following  ways: 

A.  Project  by  the  senior  music  students   a  subject-matter 
index  for  the  following  b.:oks  and  iB:g..zinss  in  the  library! 

(1)  Music  Educators  N  tional  Conierence  Annual  Book  of 
Proceedings. 

(2)  Music  Teichers  Natirnal  Associ  tion,  Annur^l  Book  of 
Proceedings 

(3)  Music  Educators  Journal 

B.  r^oject  by  the  junior  oiusic  ainors.   "Mueic  Hictory  u  .  to 
Date"  -  collecting  ausic  editorials,  criticlsais,  reviews, 
etc.,  from  the  New  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and  World 
Telegram  for  32u8ic  History  sera- book,  19iW-»  This  is  bound 
and  placed  in  the  library, 

C.  Project  y  the  sophomore  ausic  minors.  Subject-matter  index 
f^r  the  following  magazines  in  the  library, 

fl)  Musical  Quirterly 

(2)  /iociem  Music 

(3)  Jiusical  Aioerica 
U)  The  Etude 

(5)  The     American  Music  Lover 
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9.       Record  Library 

The  ^jJusic  Department  t  iJtes  charge  of  ^  libr^ir;  of  r-ver  one  thou- 
sand records  -  including  aymphonies,   concertos,   string  qu  rtet£, 
operas,  or  -v tori.  )S,  art  eongs  and  piano  worKS.     These  records  U  ve 
been  c  t  logued  according  t:j  title,  c  mposer  end  musical  f  ria. 
They    '.re  u^ed  in  muyic  clasii<ss   In  ttie  col^-^ge  i^nu  ooll  ge  high  8 
school  and  by  students  and  Faculty  in  the  Listening  Room. 

10.       Music  Df  p'irtrrjent  Rc.c:>rding3. 

The  F  cu^v  Tr.    ,  Victor  de  Vrritch,  vi  Iln,  M;%rgaret  Aue, 
cello,   and  Edna  McE  ;chvirn  -.ian^,  have  rv.corded  the  Dumky  Trio 
by  Ihrorjik     t  the  SJelotone  Kccord  Studio,  New  York  Cit/.     This 
is  the  first  step  in  r^ cording     erf .rmances  by  the  music 
faculty   and     rovides  select   .-ns  n:t  Available  on  com.-,rcial 
records. 

II.     Eni^olLaent  Da.ta 

1.  Music  :iajors 

Jrinior         1 
Frsshaian     U 

2.  Music  S^inors 

Sophomore  14 
Junior  7 
Senior    6 

3.  General  Students    226 
4-.  Extension  Students   42 

III.  Staf^ 

!•     Edne.  3lcl  chsrn  -  Music  history,  music  thor  ,  aausic  ?duc:^tion, 

music  /.workshop  and  piano.     Full  time. 

2.  C  .rl  F.     .Mueller      Coll  ge  choir  and  org&n.     ?<^x%    time. 

3.  Eail  Kahn   -  Colls^ge  orchestra.     ?  ^rt  time. 

4.  Victor  de  Vr^ritch,       Vi:iin  and  zutic    -jorivshor,,   college, 

Pi^rt  time. 

5.  Walter  Nallin       Wood  '^jx^A  bruss  T;ind  instruraonta,  aiuslc 

i^p'jreciation,   coll  ge; 

Orchestrii,  college       Lgh  school,     P^irt  tiEe. 

6.  Robert  Derick  -  Chor*;!  ausic,   collsgo  high  sJchool. 

7.  Edison  Harris,  -  Voice  tttAch. r,  college,     Part  tiae. 
XV.  Courses  Tau>Tht  Dur-inr  1:AA-1945 

See     next  rege. 
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IV.    c^^^pes  yfM^:t  pur;L:  ^-  ;94A-rM? 

Title 

Mua.lOO-HuBtc  Appreciation 


Mus.lOl-Slght  ilcading  &  )LJt 
Trnlnlng,   I 

Jlu3.102-3ight  Reaaln^  &  Eur 
Training,  TI 

r^ua.207-Epoch6   in  Musical  Dev»l- 
opaiftnt,  I  1 

Jl£ue«203-£,'ochs  in  Musical 

Dovolopaent,   II       1 

Mus.205-0rchestra  and  Band 

Ins»truj3.$int&,  I  X 

jlu6,206~0rchet;tra  and  Bcoid 

Instruments,   II  i 

'i!u8,305-Instrun5ent&l  Tochnlque     1 

au».301-Chore4.  Technique  1 

]aus,401~iJigh  £ch:>ol  iusic  1 

Jlus,iU.l-M«Bttfr&  of  ths-  S>-a;,.h.vnx  1 

Jlus.4.07-Develo:jnaent  of  Opsra        1 

Mus.A^20-The  Art  G^ng  1 

JIus.iUO^-MDdem  S^a,  hinic 

Forms  1 

Mus,A302-A  Cappelis.  Choir  1 

V.     studies  Under t.-vf>en  b.v     the  Dep-rtment 


No. 
Secti 
6 

of 

ns 

Sni 

•olliflent 
226 

Instructor 

:4cr.achem 
N^'illin 

1 

U 

McEuchefn 

1 

12 

ulcEaehftm 

u 

12 

2 


6 
5 

6 

e 

7 

22 

16 
9 


MeJ£achem 

McFaciiem 

DeVeritch 

Sfailn 

Kailln 

iScE.HChem 

jtle£/\0hern 

IcEachem 

Mc£tichem 

^ci^achsrn 

McE^ichem 
Mueller 


1,  iiyllMbi  for  teaching     new  courses  in  "The  krt  Song"  and 
""Modern  Sy  aphonic  Foras*. 

2.  Music  Study  sbieta  for  •DirectedListening  -     for  use  of 
students  in  Muaic  100,  i^Suaic  Appreciation." 
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Report  of  the  iifusic  Dep&rt::ient  -  Page  6 
VI .  Recomrsendatlong 

I  wish  to  ra-ike  the  following  recom'^endationB  relative  to  our 
musical  off.  rings  t 

1«  The  maintenance  of  a  complete  anisic  demonstr  tlon  progrtua 
in  the  College  high  school  -  this  to  include  scheduled  music  cl&Bsee 
during  th.^  school  day  in  bjth  Junior  and  Senior  gridas,  and  the  usual 
extrii-ourricul.r  music  activities.  Now  th^t  rausic  is  a  a-ijor  in  tue 
coll  f^e,  tUe  maintenance  of  a  music  demonetr  ttion  program  in  the 
college  high  sciaool  ^ecorAes   imperative.  It  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  aiusic  teacher  training  program  in  the  college.  In  order  to 
aCcoamodate  more  scheduled  music  classes  during  the  school  da;^,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  extend  the  school  day  to  three-thirty 
o'clock  for  .ill  etudents. 

2.  An  organised  -rogrem  for  recruiting  muwic  ■&.  „,ors  for 
Montclair  -  this  to  'nciude  (1)  particip^ation  by  music  faculty  in 
so  called  "Career  Dslj'   programs  in  the  iiigh  schools  cf  the  State, 
(2)  :iausical  .rogriuas  given  in  nigh  schools  by  reprdiontiitive  college 
groups,  such  as  the  College  Women's  choir,  orchestra  and  music  work- 
shop, (3)  the  publication  of  an  a  propri  ;te  brochure  advertising  the 
music  «:  jor  at  Montcl^.lr  St -te  Teachers  College, 

3.  The  expansion  of  our  instrutnsntal  program  in  woodwinds 
through  (1)  the  school  purchase  of  sucii  unusuiil  instruments,  as  oboe, 
French  horn  and  bassoon  (2)  fe^ituring  these  instruments  in  faculty 
concerts  and  (3)  providing  students  with  expert  instruction  on  these 
instruments. 

4..  The-  expansion  of  our  program  of  individual  instruction  in 
applied  music »  i»e»  performance  skills  in  voice,   oiano,  violin, 
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Resort  of  th  Music  Depart.nent  -  ? ^.ge   7 

and  other  instruments  -  this  In&truction  to  be  given  by  staff  aeiaters 
to  students  for  a.  noainal  fee,  Secauoe  stu-ient  funds  are  limited  it 
aa^^  become  necessary  for  the  college  to  eubaidize  individual  instruc- 
tion In  order  to  secure  superior  te  chtrs. 

5,  The  adoption  of  a  'lolicy  rjl>.tiv©  to  :ees  for  individual  instruc- 
tion in  applied  ausic  for  music  aiijors  and  minors  and  the  foroulatlon 
of  a  plan  whereby  all  a-Uidents  regist-^ired  for  cr  dit  oe&ring  courses 

in  applied  music  shall  pa;^  the  fee  for  such  instruction  in  the  Business 
Office  of  the  college, 

6.  Increased  facilities  'j:>th  in  rooa  and  equipment  for  -nueic  practice 
in  the  college.  The  partition  of  Room  C,  baseac-nt,  to  jaake  a  Listen- 
in  Room  and  two  piano  practice  rooais. 

Respectfully  submitted 


Head  of  the  j2usi  Department 


October  15,  19 U5 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  19^^-19^5 


The  courses  of  the  departmeait  during  tlie  year  194^-19-1^5  followed 
the  pltin  of  former  years.  Aii  increase  in  the  number  of  women  enrolled 
necessitated  some  adjustiaonts,  but  the  interest  and  response  of  the  students 
continued  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  courses  ers  organized  under  four  main  headings: 

1.  The  required  courses  for  Freshraen  and  Sophomores 

2«  The  courses  for  those  electing  to  minor  in  Physical  Education 

3*  The  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  College  orga;:ized  under 

the  Women  *s  Athletic  Association 
4.  The  Coli-ege  High  School,  which  inclulee  both  required  work  and 

the  voiunt&xy  Girls'  Athletic  Association 

!♦       In  the  required  claseea  for  Freshmen  &nd  Sophomores,  each  student 

is  assigned  to  one  hour  of  activity  and  (looses  :ne  that,  offers  greater  opp-jf- 

tunity  for  specializing.  The  group  that  is  off '■j red  for  choice  includes  team 

sports,  dancirig,  and  as  wide  a  choice  as  possible  of  iual  and  mdiviJual  s,>orts, 

such  as  tennis,  archery,  badminton  ana  deck  tennis.  This  pl*.jp»  of  election  has 

b«en  very  popular  and  has  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  gain  soae 

degree  of  proficiency  in  a  sport  particuisxly  usefiii  in  after-collegs  life. 

The  nvmber  of  students  enrolled  in  this  required  bork  is  ae  foliowsi 

Class  lat  Semester  2nd  Semester 
Freshiaen                   173  166 

JariUary  Freshmen  22 

Sophoiaoi'es  173  162 

Upper  Classmen  25  20 

2*       The  foliovvLng  courses  are  offered  for  students  who  minor  in  Physical 

Education: 

P.E.W.  201A,202A    Organization  of  Athletic  Activities  for  Fomen 

P.F.W,  201B,202B  Sports:  Theory  and  Practice 

P.S.K,  301A,302A  Dfiicing:  Theory  and  Practice 

P.E.W.  30113, 302B  Health  and  Health  Teaching 

P.E.W.  404  Problems  of  Physical  Education 
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The  enrolimfmt  by  clashes  of  the  Phynical  Education  minors  was  as 

follows  I 

Sot3ho«or»«       7 

Juniors  4  (regular)  7  (accelerated) 

Seniors  7 

Becausr.1  of  the  accelerated  profn'tim  it  was  necessary  to  offer 
P.E.W.  302A  and  P.E.F.  302B  dxiring  the  i^uaaaer  aesaion.  These  coxireee  were 
taught  by  Miss  Mergrret  Sh<^:irwin,  a  former  aeaber  of  the  de.Jtu-taent  and  now 
Dean  of  Women  at  the  College,  and  ^'r.  Fraxiklin  Aruistr  ng,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  54ontclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  ?hyfiic;J.  Bducatioii  lainors  continue  to  have  interesting  contacts 
with  other  organisations.  Several  boi-ved  as  IsaJers  for  the  recr.iat Lon  groups 
sporu'ored  by  the  Montci«iir  Recreation  departnent,  m.1   all  had  the  experience  of 
referesing  gaaies  in  nearby  schools  «»nd  clubs.  All  were  active  in  our  awn  classes 
and  athletic  clubs,  Ifl^s  were  gla«i  to  be  ixblo  to  supply  substitute  te&chers  an 
seTeral  occasions. 

3»      The  Women's  At^-^etic  Asi9ocl£tion  •mi  a  Tery  succesoful  year.  In 
spite  of  the  demands  on  students  to  t&ke  outside  jobs,  the  numbors  participa- 
t-ug  in  sports  was  gratifying.  The  war-time  restrictions  made  it  im>D8sible 
to  hare  the  customary  sports  days  vd.th  -'later  collages,  but  we  hope  ttiat  these 
pleasant  associatijns  la&y  be  resmaed  at  bx\   early  dcite.  Approximately  250  girls 
participated  in  the  program. 

On  th-a  ra:^igrit.tion  of  Dr.  ?fergaret  Clark,  Mrs.  Gladys  Gogie  Pratt 
was  appointed  to  th's  position.  Mrs.  Pratt  shared  in  the  college  program,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  high  school. 

U*  The  high  school  classes  meet  twice  a  weakj  the  jrograis  includes  games, 

sports,  rhythms,  dasicing  and  individual  sports.  The  enrollffient  was  as  follows: 
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Hip:h  School  riiroli=a:::Qt  by  Glabsss 

7th-Sth  Grales  'iJ> 

9th-10th  Gr-.des  30 

llth-l;ctii  Grades  30 

The  extra~ctirx-iciiier  activities  are  orgRijized  under  the  Junior 

Athletic  Association  arid  the  Senior  Athletic  Assocititic^.     Twenty-twc  aeuibers 

of   the  Junior  A.  A.   «on  athletic  avfards;   ixi  the  Fenior  A.  A.,   20  won  anerds  in 

i'ield  hockey,  24.  in  baeketball  snd  18  ia  Softball. 

RecoiujaendatlonB  j 


BeeauiJ.-  of   the  increased  nuabar  of  wcaen  registered  Iii  the  coij-age, 
it  would  be  '-le-fcirable  to  appoint  an  additional  instructor  ii;  the  Women's  depart- 
ment.    The  present  program  ia  nsmoered  and  luture  growth  vkIII  require  a  -uiirger 

stcirf  • 

I  hop©  that  the  question  of  creriit  for  physical  education  can  be 
kept  open.     I  feel  that  the  course- vS  are  voithy  of  credit,  and  that  in   trds 
way  physical  education  woiild  be  issore  ful.y  recognized  as  a  :jert  of  the  col-^-ege 
curriculum. 

The  physical   education  prograi':  is  growine  hXLix  there  is  a  great  need 
for   iacreaaed  Indoor  space.     I  wotild  &I.7-0  likr-   to  rf^comraend  that  the    ,3artit-lly 
constructed  tennis   aoorte  be  C'jsplete-i,  and   that  the  olu  courts  be  reconditioned 
so  that  tbey  may  be  used. 
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SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 


A  N  IT  U  A  L         REPORT 
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19M-1945 
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!•     Recant  Developanants  in  Science  Education 

A.  The  last  year  of  World  War  II  hae  eirpJiasized  again  the  need  thl« 
college  tas  of  a  ie*  acience  building  -with  edequate  floor  epace 
and  Kodem  lEitor&toriec  for  instruction  in  blolcgty,   ehenlBtry, 
pLyslce,   avifetion,  sx-d  ctlier  repidly  ceveloptnc;  fields  of  science, 

B.  T?  e  cerloufl  shcrtcg©  of  n-.ec  ^-Jio  f-ve  cBT.t^tBtPS  fcr  tr&.inlcg  fee 
high  school  science  teachers  continues  «'ith  little  prospect  of 
iEiprovefflent  tv.  the  near  future* 

C.  The  enrollB-frat  In  science  course?  durlnjr  1944  -  1945  I'as  been 
mf.de  up,  alEOst  entirely,  of  viamea.     The  prospects  noi><  are  that 
this  majority  will  be  increased  further  during  1945  -  1946, 

P,     "^r-  5riportBiioo  of  r^ore  F'^l<»r.-e  inttrtjctior.  of  p  grfcetly  li'proTed 
cttfillty  for  high  school  strd«nts,  as  e  patter  of  g-eneral  education, 
hb.3  r«8ched  its  maTlinuK  emphasis  rith  the  development  of  atanie 
bombs  for  war  purposes, 

B.     The  four  credits  of  required  college  science  for  the  general 
education  teachers  are  now  less  adequate  preparation  for  high 
school  teachers  of  JSngiiaia,   social  otud^!«ts»  iaj»th-wat5  cs,  Isanf^uages, 
2iu.3iOf  and  buslxiLesa  tiian  aver  before.    J.f  t'ie  rii':3V''ur'  reouire- 
m&nt  Is  to  be  co-j tinned  by  the  uoller^e  at  lfl«st  f'^ree  yrjars  of 
fclfih  school  3?ie.i<3e  slamild  be  required  for  ftdnission. 
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II,     EnrolliBwit  In  Coll»g«  Sclwiea  Coursea  and  D«moa»tratloa  School 
ClaitMt,  1944  -  1945 

la  th«  tablAS  of  data  that  follow  will  ba  found  tha  couraa 
titles  and  aarollrBiote  for; 

A.  Biology  ooursaa  for  tha  fall  and  apring  aftnastara  of 
1944-1945  and  the  auinriar  quartar  of  1945, 

B,  Paqulrad  biolo^  couraaa  for  frashman  for  tba  fall  and 
aTpring  s«p.aatar«  of  1944-1945. 

0\.     Chaffiistry  coursas  for  tba  fall  aad  spring  sairastar  of 
1944-1945  and  tha  aiancer  quartar  of  1945, 

D»     Phyaicfl  souraoa  for  the  fall  nsxt  sprls,-;  sesioatara  of 

1944-1945  and  tha  suiassar  -^mertar  of  1946, 

t,     S^oBsmary  of  oouraes  tau^r^-t  by  the  Head  of  t^e  Sislersa 

L®portrr.ant ,   1 944-1 945 . 

F«     9u»»ary  of  acianca  couraaa  ^liraa  in  tha  Collega  High 
Scshool,   1944-1945, 
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SUlQtARY  OF  BIOLOGY  COURSES.   1944-1945 


I.  Inrollment  in  Fall  Semester,  1944 
COURSE     NmiBER        TITLE 


Biology 
Biology 
Biology 


101 

201 
412 


Botany 

General  Zoology 

Anatomy 


Enrollment 
CREDIT  MAJORS  MINORS 


4 

4 
4 


TOTAL 
88 

U 


II.  Enrollmmt  in  S**ring  Semester,  1945 
COURSE     NUMBER        TITLE 


Biology 
Biology 
Biology 


102 

202 
409 


Botany 

General  Zoology 

Human  Physiology 


Enrollment 
Ci^DIT  MAJORS     MMOaS 


4 
4 
4 


TOTAL 

52 

£0 
7 


III,  Enrollment  in  Simmer  Quarter,  1945 
COURSE     NUMBER        TITLE 


Enrol  Lment 
CREDIT  MAJORS  ^i^ORS 


Biology 
Biology 


501 
409 


The  Teaching  of  Biology  3 
Human  Physiology       4 


TOTAL 

S 
6 
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SUMMARY  OF  REUDIRED  BIOLOGY  COURSES.  1944-1945 


I.  Inrolliaent  in  Fall  Semester,  1944 

Enroll3iea2t 
COURS.g      NUMBSB        TITLE  CRETIT  ^iAJQRS  MINORS    TOTAL 

Scimce     lOOB      The  Biological  Sciences    4  28 

Science     lOOB      The  Biological  Sciences    4  23 


II.  Unrollment  in  Spring  Semester,  1945 

Enrollment 
C0UH3I      NUMBER         TITLl  CREDIT  MAJORS  MINORS   TOTAL 

Science     lOOB      The  Biological  Sciences    4      2      4        28 
Science     lOOE      The  Biological  Sdenoes    4      2      5        28 
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SOMMARY  OF  CHEMISTRY  COURSES.   1944-1945 


I,  Inrollment  In  Fall  Semester,  1944 
COURSE     NUMBER       TITLE 

Chemistry     151     General  Colleflje  Chemistry 
Chemistry     202    Analytical  Chemistry 
Chemistry     405     Organic  Chemistry 

II.  Enrollment  in  Spring  Semester,  1945 
COURSE     NUMBER       TITLE 

Chemistry     102    General  College  Chemistry 
Chemistry     203    Analytical  Chemistry 
Chemistry     406     Organic  Cijemistry 


Enrollment 

CREDIT  MAJORS  MINORS 


TOTAL 


4 

17      10 

27 

4 

16       5 

21 

4 

10       5 
Enrollment 

15 

CREDIT 

MAJORS  MINORS 

TOTAL 

4 

14      10 

24 

4 

12      6 

18 

4 

6      2 

8 

III.  Enrollment  in  Summer  Quarter,  1945 
COURSE     NUMBER       TITLE 

Chemistry  405  Organic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  406  Organic  Chemistry 
Chemistry     509A    Advanced  Inorganic 

Chemistry 


Enrollment 
CREDIT  MAJORS  MIN[0RS 


TOTAL 


4 

4 

7 

11 

4 

S 

8 

11 

2 

1 

3 

4 
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SUlfl^ARY  OF  PHYSICS  COURSES.      1944-1S45 


I.     Enrollment  In  Fall  Semester,   1944 

COURSE  liUMBER  Tl'l'LE 


Physics  402 
Physics  101 
Physi  08    lOOA 


Advanced  Electricity 
^rQ:\ e  ral  P'ay  rl  c s 
PhysiccuL  Science 


51:iz*ollroent 
CREDIT     ^^yyORS     MINORS     TOTAL 


4 

5 

5 

8 

4 

8 

7 

IS 

4 

7 

7 

SS 

I-I.     iiarollmeat  in  Spring  Semester,   1945 
COUi<SE  IIUHtBl?R  TIIU: 


Physics 
Physics 

Science 


:'04 
lOE 

lOOA 


Introduction  to  Photography 

General  Physics 

Survey  of  Physical  ''cience 


Enrollment 
CREDIT  &IAJORS  MINQtiS  TOTAL 


4 

3 

5 

8 

4 

8 

8 

16 

4 

24 

0 

24 

III.  Enrollment  in  Sirumtner  Quarter,  1945 
COURSE     ?TCMBER        TITLE 

Physics    101  General  Physics 

Physios    102  General  Physics 

Physics    304  Introduction  to  Photography 


Lnrollnent 
CREDIT  iiSAJORS  MINORS  TOTAL 


4 

4 


4 
5 

4 


10 

7 

10 


7- 
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SUMMARY  or  COURSES^  HEAD  OF  DEPARTtlHJT 


1944  -  1945 


I.  Enrollineat  in  Fall  Seinester,  1944 

CODRSI      NUMBER  TITLI 


Sciemce 
Science 
Pbysici 


lOOA 
401 
18 


The  Physical  Sciences 
The  Teaching  of  Science 
PhyslcB 


CREDIT 

4 
3 
6 


TOTAL 
ENlROLIiOyT 

56 

e 


II.  Enrollment  in  Spring  ^emeeter,  1945 

COURSE       NTMBER  TITLE 


Science 
Science 
Phyeioa 


lOOA  The  Physical  Sciences 

404  Probleras  of  Science  Teaching 

12  Physios 


CREDIT 

4 
2 
6 


TOTAL 

E\TROLLME?TT 

46 

9 
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£U3aMARY  OF  SCIK1CE  COUi^EO.  1944-1345 
COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


I.     Enrollment   in  Fall  Semester,   1944 
COURSE  NUMBER  TITLE 


TOTAL  ENROLLMFNT 


Science 

7 

General  Science 

28 

Science 

8 

General  Science 

38 

Science 

9 

General  Science 

16 

31oloc:y 

10 

Biology 

85 

Chemistry 

11 

Chemistry 

24 

Physics 

12 

Physics 

ir 

TI.     Enrol "Iment  in  Spring  Semester,   1945 
COURSE  NUMBER  TITLE 


TOTAL  MftOLLMINT 


Science 

7 

General  Science 

28 

Science 

8 

General  Science 

38 

Science 

9 

General  Science 

16 

Biology 

10 

Biology 

85 

Chemistry 

11 

Chemistry 

84 

Physics 

12 

Physics 

ir 
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III,     TeriuHy  of  Scl«nc»  !>«»part3r»nt.,   1944  -  19if> 

I>urlng  th«  laet  y»»r  of  World  War  II  there  were  np  reei^Datlon* 

or  n«»w  pjjpoini'TDents  iu  tbe  Science  Depertireat, 

The  faculty  coaelsts  of  the  folloiriRg: 

lerl  R.  Glenn,  Professor  of  Phycies  end  Head  of  Science 
DepertRent 

Charlee  E.  Hedley,  Atisociate  ProfesBor  of  Biology 

Rufus  Ij.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Kermeth  0.  %lth,  Aasietant  Professor  of  Science 

FthPl  J.  -^eissder,,  Irsatruotor  in  Biology 

Sarah  B.  Raneom,  Instructor  in  Science, 


—10—     . 

IV.  RECOM«IENFLATIONS 

In  this  report  recommendations  are  made  to  enlar»?e  the  science 
training  program  to  include  a  minor  in  the  field  of  aviation: 

A  ,  To  do  this  the  follovitig  courses  are  suggested  to  constitute 
the  irinimiim  program  for  such  a  minor. 

PHYSICS  407.  Aviation  Credit:   4  semester  hours 

PHYSICS  408.  A  eronautics:   Fli-ght  Instruction 

Credit:  4  semester  hours 
M/iTHEH'IATICS  430.  Avigation  and  Navigation  Credit:  2  semester  hours 
PHYSICS  409.  Introduction  to  R  adio  Communication 

Credit:   4  semester  hours 
GEOGF<APHY  417.  Meteorology  ^'ith  Applications  to  Aviation 

Credit:   2  semester  hours 
.  SCIENCE  401D.  The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:   2  semester  hours 

All  of  these  courses  have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  hy  the 
college  except  Science  401D,  and  part  o-^   this  outline  T'.as  develop- 
ed in  the  courses  given  some  years  a.?o  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics^! 
Administration  to  prepare  high  school  teachers  to  deal  '•'•Ith  pre- 
flight  aviation.   I  f  authority  is  granted  to  develop  Science  401D 
then  all  of  these  course  proposals  for  a  minor  in  aviation  v^oulo  be 
completed  and  only  one  additional  catalog  statement  x^ould  be 
required. 

B.  To  develop  these  courses  effectively  enuipment  and  special 
apparatus  rill  be  needed  and  most  of  these  items  should  be  available 
from  the-  Recjonstruction  Finance  Corporation — Office  of  Surplus 
Property — Educational  Disposal  Section. 
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C.  A  building,  is  needed  on  the  back  campus  to  store  sereral  small 
airplanes  and  related  teafhing  e  mipment  for  this  program  of  aviation 
education.   The  i"ost  appropriate  type  of  building  th&t  I  have  seen 
that  can  be  constructed  at  lo"'  cost  is  to  be  found  at  the  Airport, 
Blairstovn,  Ne?-  Jersey. 

D.  And  finally  a  ner  instruetoyAs  needed  in  t>"e  Science  Depart- 
ment who  has  had  extensive  aviation  experience  in  the  Arm^  or  Navy  to 
carry  the  primary  responsibility  for: 

1.  Pi.TSIGS  407.  Aviation  C  -r-edit:   4  seF^ester  hours 

2.  PHYSICS  408.  Aeronautics:   Flight  Instruction 

Credit:   4  semester  hours 

3.  SCISJCE  401D.  The  Teaching'  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:   2  sem.ester  hours 

E.  A  brief  outline  of  the  courses  involved  in  this  prop^ram  fill  be 
found  in  the  six  statements  given  belo^r.  In  orrer  to  provide  opportunity 
for  flight  instruction  to  accompany  Physics  407  and  Physics  408  some 
plan  must  be  worked  out  to  establish  vrorking  agreements  ?ith  one  or  irore 
flight  schools  at  local  airports  which  schools  have  been  approved  by 

the  Nei'-  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


PHTSICS  407.  Aviatlcm 

This  course  treats  types  of  airplanss,  structures,  motions 
of  a  plane,  stability,  lift,  drag,  principles  of  flying,  engines,  speed, 
power,  physics  of  flight,  and  airplane  performance.  At  least  t-welve 
hours  of  flight  instruction  should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 
Prerequisites:  General  <lollege  physics  and  adequate  college  training 
In  mathamatics* 

Credit:  4  semester  hours 

rarSICS  408.  Aeronautics:  Flight  Instructioitt 

This  course  treats  :iavigatiou,  meteorology,  air  traffic 
rules,  and  pilot  certification,  i'lot  lass  -chen  thirty  hours  of  solo 
flying  must  precede  or  accomi,'any  this  course.  Credit  is  granted  whwoi 
the  student  receives  a  private  pilot's  certificate  fra»  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Credit:  4  semester  hours 

MaTEJS^TIoS  430.  Practical  Avlgatlon  and  Navigation 

Beginning  vd.th  a  graphical  solution  of  important  navigation 
problans,  this  course  Introduces  such  topics  as  map  projections,  use 
of  instrumeats,  piloting,  dead  reckoning,  radio  navigatirai,  and  celestial 
navigation. 

Credit:  8  s«nester  hours 
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PHYSICS  409.     Introduction  to  ii«dio  Coromvinlcatlcm 

This  30urae  deals  vith  direct  end  eltematinc;  current, 
circuits;     construr^tion  and  operation  of  detecto:»8;     ohRraoteristicfl 
of  audio  and  radio  frequency  aKpllflera;     vacuum  tubes;     er.d  two-way 
coffiiaunicntion  in  aviation. 

,         Credit:     4  senieeter  hours 

GBOGRAPHT  41?.     ?i©toorology  with  Applications  to  Ayifttion 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
sourcss  of  atnoapbaric  Iioat,   the  temperature  vaa*iaf^ ons  and  their 
r»lntl<ta  to  tbe  '^■ftP.ther  pheno^eme.     ^phasls  1?  plaoed  on  the  nature 
of  tha  largo  jcr.le  vdnd  sy3tsra3,    Air  iiaaaes  tja-A  rronz^,  and  upoa 
rainfall  dla^ribution.     Special  phen omens  such  as  thunderstonriS, 
fog»  and  loe^^cretlon,  which  affect  the  operation  of  aircraft, 
are  treated,  and  the  uses  of  meteoroloelcal  instruments  are  explained* 

Crediti     2  set^ester  hours 

SCISTCE  40ir.     The  Tetvohfng  of  ATletion  in  Seoondery  Schools 

This  course  deals  ■HLth  texts,  bulletins,  derconstration, 
equipment,  tests,  working  models,  Tisual  elds,  and  reference  works 
needed  to  teach  aerodynarilce,  aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  narl- 
f?etlon  and  aircraft  communication  in  high  schools. 

Credit:     2  sep<ester  hours 


/// 


ANMUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE 
SOCIAL  BTUUIES  BEPART..iENT 

1944-1945 


DSygLOPMENT  MP   TRENDS 

Living  deiBocratically  with  one's  fellows  has  coae  to  be 
a  world  wide  enterprise.  Training  stuaents  in  this  expandeo  way  of 
life  has  come  to  be  the  aajor  concern  in  our  social  atudies  programs. 
Those  who  aie  being  trained  to  go  into  the  public  schools  and  direct 
those  programs  aust  be  more  broadly  prepared.  Specialisation  in 
one  phase  of  the  social  studies  aust  give  way  to  a  coaprehension  of 
all  of  the  social  studies.  Masteiy  of  detailed  bits  of  subject  aatter 
■ust  yi«ld  ground  to  broad  thinking  and  doing.  Efficienay  of  sethod 
must  yield  to  the  achievement  of  practical  objectives.  Wlmt  is  to 
be  studied  oust  be  deterstined  by  present  and  future  outlook. 

The  Social  Studies  Department  took  cognisance  of  these 
developments  and  devoted  considerable  attention  during  this  year  to 
a  study  of  its  present  curricxilar  requirements  for  social  studies 
majors  ano  minors.  Surveys  were  made  of  the  courses  now  being  offered 
and  of  those  being  considered  for  introduction  in  our  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  These  likewise  indicated  that  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  maicing  our  teachers  college  offerir^s  lesa 
intensive  in  content,  but  more  extensive  in  scope. 

The  reduction  of  our  required  coiirses  in  European  History 
and  Ameidcan  Historj^,  now  taught  in  the  Freshaan  and  Sophomore  years 
respectively,  from  four  to  three  liour-per-week  courses  with  a  credit 
of  six  instead  of  eight  semester  hours  has  been  strongly  considered* 
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An  Increase  In  the  namber  of  required  courses  In  Sociology,  PoliticeQ.  Science 
and  Economics,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  total  of  thirty  semester  hours 
in  the  four  college  years,  has  been  generally  recommended.  The  depart- 
ment feels  that  these  changes  would  provide  our  majors  with  a  broader 
preparation  for  their  teaching  in  the  expanding  social  studies  area 
of  secondary  education. 

At  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  ai^  students  who  may  wish 
to  extend  their  preparation  in  social  studies  to  the  specialized 
fields  of  histoiy,  a  minor  in  History  has  been  considered.  Its 
requirements  would  include  courses  in  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Latin 
American  Affairs,  Ancient  and  Medieval  History,  International  Relations, 
and  specific  periods  of  development  in  American  and  European  History, 

To  allow  our  students  more  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in 
other  departiaents,  it  has  been  considered  feasible  to  favor  a  re- 
duction in  the  requirements  for  social  studies  majors.  Therefore, 
they  should  not  have  to  take  the  cultural  background  courses  offered 
by  the  social  studies  staff  in  the  Sophomore  year  in  addition  to  the 
six  semester  hours  they  would  be  required  to  taice  in  each  of  the  three 
fields  of  Economics,  Political  Science  and  Sociology.  The  determine 
ation  of  what  these  offerings  should  contain  will  occupy  the  depart- 
ment's attention  during  the  coming  year. 
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EWROLLMEST  OF  STUUEKTS 

Social  Studies  majors  (undergraduate)  minora 


Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Regular  Fres>Haen 


23 
57 
40 
42 


Intermediate  Freshmen  11 
Part-Time  &  Extension  42 


Total 


eoo 


1£ 
19 
16 

15 

4 

^85 


Social  Studies  majors  (graauate) 


Active 

In  Service 

11  ew  Applicants 

Total 


59 

22 

7 

68 


51  majors  received  the  A.B,  degree  during  1944-1945 

COHRSES  TADGHT  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sunffler  Session  —  1944 

lOCB  Civilisation  and  Citizenship,  Part  II 

lOlA  European  History  from  1492  to  1715 

lOlB  European  History  from  1715  to  1816 

200A  Contemporary  Economic  Life 

20IB  American  History  from  1789  to  1860 

SOIA  Economics  I 

501B  Economics  II 

401  Teaching  the  Social  Studiea  in  the  Secondary  wchool 

40 2A  American  Government 

402B  Comparative  Government 

407  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

420A  European  Outlook,  Part  1 

420B  European  Outlook,  Part  II 

426A  Medieval  History-  to  1200 

426B  Medieval  History,  1200  to  1498 

428  Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

453  American  Political  Thought 

457  The  Political  Party  System  of  the  United  States 

442  The  Far  East 

450A  Applied  Economics,  Part  I 

461  The  Middle  East 

454  PoBt-War  Economic  Reconstruction 
499  Institute  and  Worksl'iop  on  China 

This  Institute  and  Workshop  on  China  was  conducted  aa  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Montclair  Teachers  College  ana  a  picked 
group  of  local  educators  and  le^  people.  It  operated 
for  five  hours  a  day  from  June  26  to  July  8  and  consisted 
of  lectures,  round  tables  ana  worksliop  sessions.  It  was 
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directed  by  Dr.  B,  A*  Liu,  well-known  Chineee  educator  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Chinese 
Nev?B  Service.  A3J.  lecture  and  discussion  leaders  who 
participated  were  native  Chinese  who  were  well  qualified 
to  handle  ttie   topics.  The  planning;  and  super'/ision  of 
the  course,  as  well  as  tlie  grading  of  papers  and  granting 
of  credit,  was  handled  for  the  college  by  ii^inbprs  of 
the  social  studies  department. 

Regular  Session  —  Fall,  1944 

lOOA   Civilization  and  Citizenship  (6  sections) 

101  European  History  from  149E  to  1815  (2  sectiors) 
20UA   Contemporary  Econoaiic  Life  (5  sections) 

iA)OB  Con  tempo  rar-'-  Political  Life  (5  sections) 

200C  Contemporary  Social  Life  (£  sections) 

201  American  History  from  1492  to  1860  (2  sectionc) 
501  Eoonomics  (2  sections) 

401  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School 

402  American  amd  Coraparative  Government 
407    New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

427  Ancient  History 

459    The  Family  and  Its  Probleras 

Part-Tirae  and  Extension  —  Fall,-  1944 

407  he^f  Jersey  State  and  Local  Cioverament 

420A  European  Outlook,  Part  I 

440A  Develop'uient  of  Central  and  South  America,  Pa-rt  I 

454  Post-War  Economic  Reconstraction 

602    Origin  and  Development  of  the  American  Co'istitution 

Regular  Session  —  Spring,  1946 

lOOB   Civilistation  and  Citizenship  (7  sections) 

102  European  History  from  1816  to  Present  (2  sections) 
200A   Contemporarj'  Economic  Life  (S  sections) 

20QB  Contemporary  Political  Life  (5  sections) 

200C  Contemporary  Social  Life  (5  sections) 

202  American  History  from  1860  to  Present  (2  sections) 
404  Philosophy  of  History 

426A   Medieval  History  to  1200 

428  Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

429  Present-Day  Social  Problems 

455  American  Political  Tliought 

Partr-Time  and  Extension  --  Spring,  1945 

4023  Comparative  Governtaent 

420B  European  Outlook,  P-^-rt  XI 

440B  Development  of  Central  and  South  America,  Part  II 

448  The  British  Empire  in  the  Present  Crisis 

455  Social  Legislation 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  STAFF 

Professor  W,  Harry  Snyder,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Departiaent 

Associate  Professor  Elwyn  C.  Gage,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Edgar  C.  Bye,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  John  J.  Rellahan,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Felix  Wittmer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Avaline  FoIsob,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Eugene  P.  Link,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Link  .Joined  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester,  September,  1944,  He  cane  to  us  from 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
wa?  head  of  the  department  of  sociology.  He  received 
the  doctorate  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  by  majoring  in  the  field  of  American  Social 
Problems. 

During  the  year,  regular  staff  members  taught  in  the 

College  High  School  as  follows: 

Grade  Seven  -  Dr.  Link 

Grade  Ei^'ht  -  Dr.  Folsoni 

Grade  Nine  -  Dr.  Eryder 

Grade  Ten  -  Dr.  Wittmer 

Gr?-de  Eleven  -  Dr.  Gajie 

Grade  Tvelve  -  Mr.  Bye  and  Mr.  Rellahan 

STUDIES  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  DFJ'MTMENT 

Dr.  El^r^n  C,  Gage 

Reading  Lists  to  accompar^  the  units  of  study  now  contained  in 
Social  Studies  lOOA  and  lOOB,  Civiliaation  anc  Citizenship. 

Professor  Edgar  C.  Bye 

1.  Course  of  Study  on  the  History  of  Political  Thought  stressing 
the  theories  of  major  political  philosophers. 

2.  Course  of  Study  on  American  History  proposed  for  the  two  years 
of  teaching  in  that  field  now  prescribed  by  State  law  for  all 
high  school  students. 

Professor  John  J.  Rellahan 

Courses  of  Study  for  new  offerings  on  Social  Legislation  and 
The  Development  of  Economic  Institutions  and  Ideas. 

Dr.  Felix  Wittmer 

Manuscript  for  publication  devoted  to  the  Principles  of  Democracy 
and  stressing  the  foundations  and  traditions  of  our  Americcin  way 
of  life. 

Dr.  Avaline  Folsom 

Teacher's  Outline  Guide  for  the  period  of  European  History  since 
the  First  World  War. 
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Dr.  Eugene  P.  Link 

Article  for  publication  entitled  "A  New  Interpretation  of 
Citizen  Genet  and  His  Visit  to  the  United  States", 

Dr.  W,  Harry  Snyder 

1.  Article  for  publication  on  ■Why  Teach  Latin  American 
Hiftori^?"  (Education.  April,  1945) 

2.  Unit  of  work  for  the  secondary  school  entitled  "Brazil, 
Our  Valuable  Anerican  Ally". 

Regarding  pi^aical  equipment,  I  recommend  that  the  black- 
boards in  the  front  of  rooms  20  and  21  be  refinished  or  replacea  as 
the  gloss  that  has  developed  upon  them  greatly  interferes  with  their 
use. 

The  purchase  of  a  radio  and  opaque  projector  for  use  in  the 
departinent  should  be  considered  imperative  as  soon  as  instruments  of 
quality  aro  available. 

Regarding  personnel,  I  recommend  the  employment:  of  a  per- 
uaanent  nnd  qualified  secretary  for  the  department  in  order  that  the 
routine  duties  connected  with  filing,  correspondence  and  record 
keeping  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  handled. 

Regarding  curriculum,  I  recoinmend  that  renewed  attention 
be  given  to  our  cultural  background  requirement  in  the  Frestimen  and 
Sophomore  years  so  that  the  offerings  of  all  departments  involved 
maj'  be  better  integrated. 

With  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  availability  of 
the  m-etxiia   of  transportation,  the  Metropolitan  Field  Trip  Course, 
Social  Studies  502,  should  be  reinstated  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
Junior  ;  ear  as  a  requirement  for  all  social  studies  majors.  Trans- 
continental and  sectional  field  trips  should  also  be  offered  as  before 

the  war. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

r.  HaiTty  Snyii^r,  Hea^j 
Department  or  Social  "Studies 
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PERSONTEL  OFFICE  REPORT 
1944-1945 

Outline  of  Responsibilities 

Freshmen  Orientation 

Advisory  Program 

Counselling  emd  Conferences 
Returning  Veterens 
Student  Employment 
Soholftstio  and  Personal  Difficulties 

Testing 
Freshmen 
Sophomore 
Seniors 

Records 

Personal  Information 

Health  Summary 

Scholastic  Summary 

Test 

Student  Activity 

Student  College  Employment 

State  Scholarship  Students 

State  Rehabilitation  Students 

Veterans  Administration 

Alumni  in  Military  Servics 

Services 

Photostat 
Addressograph 
Employment  Inquiries 
Uen  in  Seirvice 

Alumni  Association 
File 

Meetings 
Activities 
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PERSONNEL  OFFICE  REPORT 
1944*1945 


Freshmen  Qri  ntation 

This  week  of  activity  is  scheduled  by  the  Personnel  Office 
aind  consists  of 

Orientation  of  students  into  immediate  responsibilities 
Organization  of  routine  activities  of 
Registration 
Uedical  Examinations 
Te  st  ing 
Identification  Pictures 

College  Advisory  Program 

The  mutuad  response  and  cooperation  of  students  and  faculty 
advisors  has  been  through  the  year  increasingly  evident. 

The  present  plan  of  scheduled  meetings  each  six  weeks  and 
group  advistry  activities  continueing  through  the  fourth  or  senior 
year  has  brought  us  to  fac«  two  difficulties »  (1)  increased  number 
of  students  in  the  advisory  groups  and  (2)  the  problem  of  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  meeting  places. 

The  Student  Welfare  Committee,  doting  independently  of  the 
Personnel  Office,  has  worked  earnestly  to  improve  many  aspects 
of  the  entire  program. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  thirty  three  faculty  advisors 
and  thirty  six  advisory  groups,  Host  every  advisor  has  met  with 
his  group  one  or  more  times  in  addition  to  the  scheduled  meetings. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  oe  highly  desirable  for  the  group 
advisors  of  each  class  to  meet  for  the  pui*pose  of  evaluating  their 
work  and  reviewing  the  "Outline  of  Guidance  Policy"  and  making 
recommendations  for  its  revision* 

Counselling  and  Conferences 

Returning  Veterans.  This  year  twelve  veterans  were  enrolled  in 
the  regular  sessioni  six  freshmen,  one  sophomore,  two  juniors,  two 
seniors  and  one  graduate  student.  Four  entered  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  ;yi6  and  eight  under  the  G,I,  Bill  of  Rights,  These 
students  have  difficulties  which  are  real  but  none  has  felt  that 
readjustment  is  difficult.  Their  average  scholastic  record  is 
slightly  below  the  average  of  the  entire  student  body. 

Service  men.   Former  students  returning  to  the  campus  are 
concerned  about  their  future  plans.  Most  of  the  alumni,  who  will  be 
returning  to  teaching  positions,  say  they  intend  doing  further  College 
work.  Undergraduates  are  intending  to  continue  with  college  work. 
However,  many  will  be  changing  from  teaching  to  other  professions. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  College  through  its  departments  to  keep 
in  contact  with  these  undergraduates.  The  following  table  shows  the 
college  status  of  our  undergraduates  at  the  time  they  entered  the 
military  seinrice. 
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COLLEGE  STATUS  OF  MOMTGLAIR  UIJDERGRADUATcJS 
AT  TIliE  OF  ENTERING  U.S.  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Fre  shmen 

j Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

-Total 

Men 

Women 

72 
0 

69 

i            2 

29 

4 

5 
1 

175 

■        7 

Toted 

72 

1         71 

33 

6 

182 

Student  Employment.  The  State  Work  Scholarship!  have  furnished 
financial  assistance  to  105  individuals.  As  many  more  students 
have  outside  employment  ranging  from  a  few  hours  per  week  to  full 
time  employment.  The  increased  rate  of  pay  for  work  on  the  campus 
has  not  produced  the  desired  results.  Rusa  Dining  Room  atudent 
"service  was  improved  slightly,  liiiith  the  diminisliment  of  off- 
campus  employment,  this  work  may  become  more  desirable. 

scholastic  Difficulties.  Problems  of  this  nature  have  been 
referred  to  student  advisors ,  instructors,  heads  of  departments, 
and  the  Dean  of  Instruction* 

Testing 

Freshman  Applicants.   Testa  have  been  given  in  September,  1944 
(27),  in  January  (45),  May  (233)  and  August,  1945  (23).  Of  a  total 
numiser  of  328  who  took  the  entrance  examinations,  318  were  accepted 
and  278  were  enrolled.  The  applicajits  taking  the  examinations  in 
1944-1945  as  judged  by  their  high  school  ranks  are  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  accepted  in  1943-1944.  Those  taking  the  taat* 
in  May  are  better  than  those  taking  the  tests  at  other  times  during 
this  same  year.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  high  school 
rank  of  the  students  accepted. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK  OF  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  FOR 
ENTRANCE,  1944-1945 


Frequency 

1 

!  %  Havine 

Designated 

Rank 

Sept 

i|  Jan. 

May 

kxR, 

Total; 

Sept. 

Jan. 

May  ' 

Auk. 

Total 

100 

1 

1 
:    2 

10 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

99 

3 

1 

5 

5 

90-98 

2 

11 

54 

2 

69 

1  10 

29 

28 

8 

26 

75-89 

7 

15 

102 

4 

128 

38 

62 

72 

26 

65 

50-74 

9 

12 

45 

10 

76 

70 

89 

91 

69 

89 

25-49 

5 
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15 

7 

30 

88 

93 

98 
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Sophomore  Testing  Progrjim.  One  hundred  seventy  nine  Montclair 
sophomores  took  the  Cooperative  Tests  in  March,  The  results  wore 
encouraging  in  that  they  were  better  than  those  made  by  either 
of  the  two  preceding  classes.  The  condensed  data  presented  in 
the  tables  indicate  that  the  mean  score  of  Montclair  sophomores 
on  each  of  the  three  tests,  English,  Current  Affairs,  and  General 
Culture,  excelled  the  National  Cooperative  Sophomore  norm,  and 
that  kiontclair  students,  as  measured  by  these  ti^sts,  do  be«t  in 
Curr^  Affairs  and  poorest  in  English. 

COJiPAIlISON  OF  MEAN  SCORES 
Cooperative  Testing  Program,  March  1945 


Tests 


English 


Current 
Affairs 


General 
Culture 


Mean,  National  Cooperative 
Sophomore  Tests 

Mean,  Montclair 

Sophomores 


58. 
63. 


62.1 


92.3 


160 


199.6 


Percentile  position  (llat'l  Norm) 
of  the  Median  Score  of 

Montclair  Sophomores 

Per  cent  of  Montclair 

Sophomores  exceeding  the  mean 
of  the  National  Norms 


70 


67 


86 


80      [       77 


85 


COMPARISON  OF  SOPHOMORE  CLASS  1945 
AND  FORivIEF.  SOPHOIJOHE  CLASSES 
Cooperative  Test  Data 


Year 

Per  Gent 

of  Student 

s  Making 

Percentile  Posit 

ion  ofMean 

Scores 

Above  the 

Mean 

of  Montclair  Scores  in 

of  the  Norm 

Relation  to  the  Norm 

English 

[Current 

Ge 

neral 

English 

Current 

General 

'Affairs 

Culture 

Affairs 

Culture 

1^36 

92 

92 

.; 

83 

90 

1937 

87 

92 

75 

90 

1938 

92 

i   94 

91 

82 

91 

90 

1939 

81 

;    90 

1940 

'   78 

88 

89 

78 

91 

90 

1941 

i     ^^ 

86 

89 

80 

i   84 

90 

1942 

\      78 

85 

87 

72 

73 

!   82 

1943 

;     70 

82 

64 

78 

1944 

\      65 

77 

77      ' 

1945 

1   67 

;   86 

85 

70 

89 

77 
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National  Teacher  Examinations,   Sixty  seven  seniors  took 
these  examinations  this  past  year.   Although  this  number  ie 
approximately  one-half  the  class ,  those  taking  the  test  were 
representative  of  the  whole  class.   That  is,  the  point  average 
for  those  taking  the  test  was  the  same  as   the  scholastic 
average  for  the  class.   From  the  tables   it  may  be  noted  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  students  taking  tewt»  in  their  major  subjects 
made  scores  above  the  mean  for  National  Teacher  Examination 
Candidates,  while  only  62  per  cent  of  those  taking  the  test  in 
their  minor  subject  made  a  score  above  the  mean.     There  were 
few  outstanding  sets  of  scores j   the  best  was  that  of  a  student 
who  made  scores  which  ranked  superior  on  both  his  major  and  minor 
subjects  and  on  nine  of  the  eleven  general  tests.  Roughly, 
65  per  cent  made  scores  above  the  average  for  I'lational  Teacher 
Examination  candidates  on  the  general  examinations. 


NUlvlBER  OF  STU-'ENTS  EQUALING  OR  SXCELLING  DESiailATED 
NORMS  ON  PARTICULAR  TESTS        (67   Seniors) 
National  Teacher  Examination     1945. 


Test  Numbers  * 


1  12 


9    !10     11     12 


Exceptional 
80-100  foile 

Superior 
70-79  ^le 

Average  N.T.E. 
Candidates 
60-69  ;til© 

Average  Un- 
selected 
50-59  ,1ile 

Below 

Average 
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15  ; 16  !  17 


40     50     38 


[ 5i  iii  I  56 
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Test  ,71  Reasoning 

^2  English  Composition 
^3  English  Expression 

Current   Social  Problems 
^5  Social  Studies 
j^6  Literature 


Test  7/7  Science 
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"  #10  Professional  Information 
"  S^ll  Contemporary  Affairs 
"  #12  Totaa,  Examinations 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  EQUALING  OR  EXCELLING  DESIGNATED 
NORMS  ON  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  TESTS  (67  Seniors) 
NationeJ.  Teacher  Examinations  1945 


yf 


Number  of  Tests 


-JL 


4  '  5 


8   9  10  11  12 


Exceptional   15   3   2   1  ' 

Superior     ;  48  37  ^  25  i  16  13  !  9 
Average  N.T.S; 


Candidates 
Average  Un- 

selected 
Below 

Average 


64  62  57  52  49  1  43  ^  37  j  S3 


1 
27 


6764__6362_6i|6g 
34     21       8       4:21 


a   11     6 

56     43  i  30 
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COMPARISONS  OF  RATINGS  (expressed  in  Percentages) 
MADE  BY  SENIORS  IN  MAJOR  AI®  MINOR  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1945,  1944,  1943,  and  1942 


_  "^g-jor  Subjects 


194^^944 !  1943  1942 


Number  Taking  Testa 
Exceptional 

80-100  percentile 
Superior 

70-79  percentile 
Average,   Nationed 

Teacher  Examination 

Candidates,  60-69)4ila| 
Average,  Unselected 

Individuals, 
__50-59  percentile  fllOO 

Below  i 

Average 
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Minor  Subjects 
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Records 

The  following  records  furnish  the  basic  information  for 
much  of  the  service  of  the  Personnel  Officei   Personal  Information, 
Health  Summary,   Scholastic  Suiamary,   Test,   Student  Activity, 
Alumni  in  Sei*vice,    Student  .employment,   State  Scholarship   Students, 
and  Veterans. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
1944-1945 


Type 

Number  of 
Students 

Value 

Scholarships 

$6440©00 

State 

66 

44100. 

Russ 

1 

100. 

Mowe 

2 

240. 

State  '\Sork  Scholarship 

105 

4824,17 

Dining  Room  Service 

49 

3870.15 

Laboratory  Assistants 

8 

745.00 

Student  Office  Assistants 

5 

243,75 

Mimeogriphing 

5 

336.00 

Office  and  Miscellaneous 

27 

446.57 

Total 

151 

$16,905.64 

STATE     SCHOLARSHIP     A\7ARDS 
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Class  I  Glass  'Awards  ■ GancQllatione 

Entering     Enrolment      ^alid  Low  Record 'Vtithdrawal  to  be  Made 


1941 

1942 

108 

1943 

176 

1944 

214 

Jan.   1945 

26 
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ALUMNI  ENTERING  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  SERVICE 
Years  of  Graduation 


J,ol 


Graduates  of  the  classee  of  19- 

33  34  35  36   37  38  39  40  41  42  43  44  45  Total 


Graduete  School 

Men 

Women 
Undergraduate 
School 

Men 
Ipmen 


11112     4     2 

1  1 


13 
2 


20  10  12  31  33  25  39  49  40  59  64     2           385 
17     2     5     2 3     5     7     7     7     4     9     4     1 73 


UNDSRGRADUATliS  ENTERING  UNIISC 
STATES     MILITARY     SERVICES  1941-1945 
College  Classification  at  Bate  of  Entrance 


Freshmen  SophocioreB 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Total 

Men             72                 69 
Women           0                    2 

29 
4 

5 

1 

175 
7 

Total       72                 71 

33 

6 
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UONTCLAIR  MSN  AND  WOiiffiN  WHO  HIVE  EN'ISRED  UNITED  STATES 
MILITAIIY  SERVICE      (September  1945) 


Alumni 


Under^^raduates 


Faculty 


Total 


Mast- 
er! 


Bach- 
elors 


Total 


Grad. 
Soh. 


Under 

grad. 

Sch, 


Total 


Men 

Women 


13 

2 


385    j  398 
73     i     75 


14 
3 


! 


175 
7 


189 
10 


593 
85 


Total 


473 


199 


678 


Honorable  Discharge       13  Killed  in  Service       17 
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Veterans  and  Veterans  AdministratiOj-i 

This  office  aids  the  Veternns  and  the  Veterans  Mministration 
with  the  routine  necessary  for  a  Veteran's  entry  as  a  student  in 
theCollege.   This  procedure  may  be  explained  briefly  by  the  chart 
which  lists  the  types  of  records  and  their  uses. 

RECORDS  OF  A  VETERAN  VmO  ENTERS  COLLET'S 


Source 


Type  of  Infomation 


Destination 


1.  Personnel 

Office 

2«  Veteran 


?i' Personnel 
Office 

4*  Veterans 

Adminis- 
tration 


5.  Personnel 
Office 


6.  Registrar's 

Office 

7.  Personnel 

Office 


Letter  of  Acceptance 


a*  Service  Record 


I  b.  Transcripts 
c,  Certificates,  Etc. 

j Notice  of  Acceptance 
Letter  of  Eligibility 


Statement  of  Costs  and 

Expenses 


Program  of  Study, 
Ifl/eekly  Schedule 

Monthly  Report,   P.L.y/16 
Attendance  and 
Achievement 
Term  Report,  P.L.  /7346 


;  Veterans 

\      Administration 

.  Veterans 

I      Administration 

; Veteran 

Personnel  Office 
J  Registrar's  Office 

Veterans 

Administration 
Business  office 

College  Supply  Store 

Veteran 

Personnel  Office 

Business  Office 
Registrar's  Office 

•■  Business  Office 
College  Supply  Store 
Veterans 

Administration 

Veterans 

Administration 

Veterans 

Administration 
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Air^JUAL  RSPOriT  OF  TJiE  Slfiiaitll,  PMT-T I^IE ,  AND  EXTEflSiOK  DIVISION Juno  50,  1946 

It  has  sonmcd  to  ao  wise  at  this  tiiae  to  ,:lance  back  over  the  work  of  tills 
Division  for  tha  past  fifteen  years  to  traca  the  ciumgee  tliat  liave  boon  tt  work  In 
Its  development. 

In  1929,  while  tlie  depression  was  beginning,  its  results  had  not  yet  becoae  ap- 
parent In  oiir  p\jblic  schools.   Teachers  were  still  being  offered  increments  in  pay 
for  further  study.   The  State  was  givin>:  its  tuition  free  to  teacliers  taking;  courses 
both  in  the  regular  acaaeaic  year  and  tVirough  this  Dirision  of  the  college.   This 
»as  the  only  teachers  college  in  this  part  of  the  State  that  offered  a  degree. 

The  consequence  was  tliat  those  who  desired  to  enroll  in  our  courses  wero  logion. 
At  no  cost  to  taeraselves  other  than  transportation  ^jx^   books,  teachers  could  take 
work  which  entitled  the/a  to  additional  pay  tm-  follow'ing  year.    In  order  bo  keep  the 
enrollaeut  in  a  course  down  to  60,  it  b^caaie  necessary  to  limit  the  enrollces  to  those 
already  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  those  aatriculated  for  a  degree  in  secondary 
oducetion  or  n  certificate  in  secondary  education,  and  those  teaching  in  upper  -iT&des 
whixih  might  develop  into  a  junior  high  school  curriculum.    This  caused  some  students 
to  taatriculate  for  the  A.B.  degree  at  this  college  whose  real  interest  lay  in  the  field 
of  elementary  education  scas}K   who,  as  soon  as  the  b.S.  degree  was  offei*ed  at  Newfirk, 
Jersey   ^ity  aiid  Patsrson,  iiaaediately  transferred  to  those  colle^ges.   Soiae  oi^  thes 
have  continued  to  this  day  laatricul&ted  at  Montclair  for  the  A.B.  degree,  but  seldoa 
or  never  coming  to  take  courses. 

While  there  had  been  a  ^ood  m&nj  teachers  in  New  Jersey  secondf^ry  schools  wlio  did 
not  hold  a  bachelor'  &   degree  and  who  ¥?are  eager  to  obtain  one,  tills  condition  soon 
altered  under  the  new  rog  jlations  requiring  the  degree  Siid  the  daaand  for  gi*aduate  work 
became  very  niarkad.   Accordingly,  in  the  Sunaaer  Session  of  193E,  Montclair  was  penaitted 
to  offer  graduate  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  offarod.   At  the  saaie  tiae,  tuition 
fees  wore  inaug^orated.   naturally,  tho  very   high  nLiabers  in  classes  no  longer  obtained. 

By  1953,  the  ox^fect  of  the  depression  was  very  apparent.   Boards  of  Education  not 
only  had  ceased  to  offer  increraenta  for  study,  but  had  in  soiat;  cases  reduced  isalai-ias. 
It  will  bo  interssting  to  a&ke  a  few  coapc^risons: 

Ii^dividual  Students  in  Attendance 


3ii,ijjs T  Sessions 

1955 

1934           1955           1956 

1937 

19S? 

\m 

420» 

371*           6S<^           540 

57E 

597 

601 

.M§a   19pX     1952 

.  £91    465     585 

,^  These  figures  include  students  who  took  the  Kiemontary  PIducation  courses  placed  on 
OUT  campus  by  the  State  Teachers  Gollogo  at  Newark,  No  attempt  was  made  \mtil  the 
sa'iimer  of  19S5  to  indicate  how  many  took  co>n:'SQS  exclusively  in  each  field.   That 
suaaer's  data  ehow  150  in  F,i-^aientary  Education,  395  in  Secondary  Education  and  89 
who  took  coui'ses  in  both  fields.   In  1956,  Newark  began  offerin:-:  its  courses  in 
S'jriiaer  on  its  own  caaptxs.   It  is  oviUsnt,  ho-r,tiVer,  that  the  saixners  of  1932,  1335, 
1934,  and  1955,  all  fell  below  the  suwiser  of  1951,  so  far  as  Montclair*  s  own  etudents 
were  concerned.   From  1936  onward,  jrovrbh  was  evident.   People  liad  adjusted  them-' 
eelves  to  livin,^  in  a  depression  and  were  attempting-'  to  r;et  higher  degrees  in  the 
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hope  of  receiving  promotions  to  bettei*-pi.id  positions  and  of  pcatiulo  salary  ia- 
croiiients  in  their  then  positions  as  soon  a^  the  aeprcssion  should  be  over.  The 
following  suaimers  show; 

19jg  1941  1942  1945  1^44  IJg8 

505  442  248  162  242 

The  drop  froiu  19S9  to  1940  vvas  dite,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  already 
opportunities  »rere  proseattrig  themselves  for  well-pc.id  suauier  work  and  wrdch  i^ttracted 
aen  especially  a«ray  X"roffl  study  and  into  other  fiolds  s.t  a  time  when  incomes  woro  still 
depression  iroa:aes.       There  v.as  a  further  drop  in  1941,  a  Irirgor  decrease  in  1J)42,  vi:::8a 
we  fSQTQ  ourselves  in  the  war,  and  we  reached  the  nadir  of  onrollmr-^nt  in  the  suatiior  of 
1945. 

The  trend  last  sujaaer  stsrted  upward  and  I  ©xpecT-  an  lacroaee  in  enrollisent  this 
sunuaer.       When  the  war  is  over,   I  expect  saany  aon  and  -woiaen  to  return  io  coaplete  work 
for  the  A.M.  "degrxje. 

During  tho  Susunar  Session,   student©  eni-ollrid  fail  into  the  following  rnrou^st 

Candidates  for  tlio  A.B.  degree 
Candidfetes  for  ti^a  kM»  d«3pjree 
Candidates  wl-io  hold  one  or  raory  degrees  but  who  desii'e  a  teacnlng  or 

adtainistrative  certificate 
Students  who  take  work  for  credit,  not  because  they  need  it  for  a  degree 

but  because  they  desire  to  offer  it  as  evidence  of  f;n:'th«r  study 

£ov  professional  or  financial  gain 
Students  who  oithor  already  have  two  degrees  and  no  aeeirc  for  additional 

ci'edit  or  »?ho  Viold  no  ae^ree  and  Iritve  no  intention  of  over  working 

to  obtain  one|  thesjj  take  work  for  no  credit  uiiaply  ior  the  joy 

of  study  in  a  favorite  field 
Students  aatriculated  at  other  colleges  tiiroughout  the  United  States,  but 

who  are  at  hoae  in  iNe^r  Jersey  during  the  suiaaer  and  who  take  work 

for  the  followin.i;  reasons: 

1.  To  obtain  credit  for  work  which  they  have  failed  in  during 
the  precading  jebx*       P'or  the»e,  the  call  is  -nost  often 
for  frssbiian  composition  or  freshsian  natheaatics, 

2.  I'o  begin  takin^^  work  twoard  a  lies  Jersey  Secondary 
Certificate,  s;iiile  still  an  unGGrgraduate,  tinas  leaving 

a  ainiatua  of  such  courses  to  be  caiiplcted  after  grad  vation. 

Students  preparing  to  enter  professions  other  than  teaclxing,   such  as  nui^sing, 
who  are  eager  to  take  certain  prerequisite  courses.       ■for  the  past 
few  suiaaers,   the  detiiaad  for  Fresk-ian  Chijadstry  for  proepr^ctive 
n'.xr803  has  beeti  jaerkad,   but  this  peak  has  now  probably  been  i^eached 
end  will  be  asg3-ibl«  once  tho  war  is  over  and  fswer  nurses  required. 

During  tho  Suuaer  Session,  tnere  is  no  reason  why  one  who  is  earnestly  striving  to 
obtain  a  degrae  ca^inot  attend  courses  on  our  caapUG,       Tho  cost  of  fisring  in  a  college 
residence  hall  is  only  slit^htly  hij^hor  th^an  to  reiiiain  ot  hoae  fuid  t::0  difference  can 
bo  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  ti^auspoi^atlon  savedj   ft'liilc  tiae  opportiinity  to  sau^iia  x'uil  use 
of  the  library  is  a  tremendous  advantage.       It  seeais  to  me,  tlierefore,  that  we  might 
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vory  well  do  two  things  heretxftert 

1.  Of  for  a  full  progrmi  of  coiii'aes  to  nieet  e^ich  o?  the  needs  sliown  above. 

2.  Make  a  real  effort  to  Interest  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  coramtite 
In  the  idoa  of  living  on  our  campus. 

During  the  Fall  and  Spring,  we  do  not  have  the  students  from  other  colleges 
attending  our  courses  arid  that  :aeans  the  loss  of  froa  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  enrollaont.       l-'or  sKrapla,   in  tha  Suaraer  of  1988  there  were  55  such  otadentB* 
This  jo!ii\  I  have  sent  bulletins  in  response  to  roquest  to  &t  lenst  t'imt  manj''  students 
in  other  collages,   and  about  15  aa'o  attending  for  the  full  Twelve  t^oeko, 

Howevf'T,  to  take  their  place,  i^'e  have  stidents   =iatrlculated  at  a.iother  N<^-??  Jersey 
State  Teachore  Collego  who  live  vary  close  to  Montclair  or  in  i^onficlair  and  who  obtain 
permission  to  take  one  or  ^)ro  courses  \^ith  us  for  credit  to  be  transfs:irred,       Tho 
nu^abar  of  such  ffbuiionte  is  nevor  lar^jOj  but   *.t   Is  au^aented  by  stud©  ita  viho  fintl  it 
diffLcolt  to  get  to  M^i^r  York  to  colie;^eg  at   nhich  they  are  ja&ti-lculfitod  nnCi  nho  cobjr  to 
us  instead.    ~ 

St/'i'^ents  -aatrlcrulatved  at  '^ontcla^-r  fo;-  the  A,a!.   ie^ree  and  not   in  attendance  last 
fall  numbered  325.       Deao  iiosslck  laade  a  c^nva^«5  of  these  candidates  and  in  Boma 
instances  received  v?ord  thnt  the  gtudent  had  been  'Jn&blo  to  attend  recently  birb  booed 
coon  to  resuTi«  work  toward  the  degree. 

It  having  bsen  appo.rrtnt  to  us  for  the  past  three  years  that  thtjse  candidates 
were  prevented  or  at  least  discouraged  from  attending  by  transportation  difftc.iltiost 
lack  of  gas  and  tires  -  I  made  a  study  during  the  fall  of  1944  to  deteirmine  the  number 
of  St  idonts  iocatod  in  the  vurloas  oo  jauuities,        I  foimd  tliat  15  were  livin^^  outside 
the  StJite,   some  of  them  holding  teaching  positions,  others  livixig  with  husbands  now 
serving  with  U.S.  farces.      The  placee  raugeci  froa  iU/ianta,  Georgia,   fio  IHiversldej 
California;  from  Yfatertown,  New  York,   to  *ort  Myera,  jflorida,       ^e  even  liad  one  student 
living  in  Puerto  iiico.     Ko  ca:ae  north  durinj^  tho  sprins-:  seaestor,  however  and  received 
htei  degree  in  May.       I  have  no  do\ibt  that  ?iany  of  these  fifteen,  or  rather,   foijrteen, 
will  return  to  us  when  tlie  war   is  over. 

Of  the  students  living:  within  the  Stete  and  matriculated  for  the  A,M,  degree  but 
not  enrolled  last  fall,   it  was  discovered  thati 

The:;  live  in  95  coramunities 

In  two  Gofliaxmites  only;   P^-.terson,  with  29,   and  Newark,  with  47,  were  there  enough 

candidates  to  fill  a  courne. 
In  52  of  the  94  coanunitles,   only  1  candidate  lived 
In  the  other  42  comnaunities,  tho  range  \?as  from  2  to  18  candidates 

ThuB  it  would  g©sai  that  th^  college  aiiet  continue  to  offer  coursefi  on  the  campus, 
and  In  Kswark  and  in  Paterson,  on  tha  jjroduats  level,  to  airs«t  the  needs  of  these  A«i4, 
'  candidates.       It  would  not  be  possible  to  offer  graduate  courses  in  other  places  with 
any  e.-pactatlon  of  filling  the  ilassos. 

The  aajor  fields  shelved  the  following  number  of  candidatesi 

Adailnlstration  and  Supervision ——76 

SJatheiaatlcs 27 

Personnel  and  Qaidance- •■ 53 

Science 27 

R.">ni  r1   .q+.,id-i  AS as 
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Ther«  were  elno  5  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Foreigri  Languages,  which  is  inactive  tX 
prasent. 

Naturally,   these  candidates  were  vyldely  scattered,  yet  one  or  two  Intereating 
facta  did  esaargej 

Candidates  in  AdainistrAtion  and  Supervision  caae  in  larger  numbers  from 

north  of  the  college  than  froia  south  of  It, 
Canaidatee  in  i^ocial  Stiiciies  caae  it-rgoly  froiS  tlic  Kowark  ^rca 
Caaciidatas  in  FerDonnel  and  Uuidaiico  socaod  to  cluster  around  wo  poXefJt 

Patisrson  and  South  Orango 
Candidates  in  lU.^thoactics,   ''Vigiish,  and  Science  soo:aod  to  be  tibout  erwBily 

divided,  nojrth  and  coxith  of  the  coliego,  with  a  slightly  If-vrg^a*  niMb<5r 

of  Hi^theaatic3  candidates  in  Nevrark  ajid  Kai'rison  aiid  Jersey  City,  perhaps. 

For  these  reasons,  X  have  suggested  tlie  offerini;  of  off-caiapus  cour«as  in  ^'ngllssh  and 
Scitsncc  at  Pateraon  next  year,  xid  in  Social  Studies  and  liau'waatics  at  NiWai'k, 

It  atght  be  well  to  consider  offering  a  course  in  Personnel  and  t»uidanco  la 
both  cities  another  year. 

Thare  are  only  abotrb  70  candidates  for  the  A»B,  degrao  t^hrough  this  J^ivi-jion 

of  the  colle^'e.       Tharc  i;j  no  tLno  liait   ;jat  fo-^  thcja  to  c<xaplote  the  'fo^'k  for  chg 
degi'ee  aa  thora  is  for  t-ie  A.M.  do^jroe.       Soae  of  them  saatriculeted  years  ago,  before 
it  was  possible  to  obtair.  a  degree  at  aixy  other  teacViers  college  in  t>iis  pai't  of  Now 
Jersey.       Their  field  oi   v.-ork  is  actoally  olosientary  education,   «nu,  ^^ith  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary,   it   is  possible  to  pi^esuae  they  uay  already  have  obtained  tho  B,S.  at 
one  of  the  State  Te&chex-s  Colleges  what  offers  it  without  so  notifying  tliis  collei^e. 

I  shosild  like  to  suggest  that  Dean  Messick  send  each  of  these  st'Jtdeata  as, 
inquiry?-  slajilar  to  tiie  oa^j  ho  addi'esaad  i^^st  fall  to  the  A.H.   coadidatos. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  also  that  all  aatriculated  students,  but  A»M*  and  A.B, 
candidates,  froa  wlioa  no  reply  is  received  aud  who  have  not  enrolled  in  any  course  since 
the  sprln,;  of  1940  or  eax'lier  oe  notified  that  his  a?:triculation  is  being  cancelled,   the 
card  placed  in  the  inactive  file  until  the  et;  uient  desires  to  re-a&triculato. 

I   should  fiirthcr  likes  to  su?j;,>_;;e8t  tiiat  t!iQ  re;aainin^2  candidates  for  the  A.B« 
degree  bo  given  over;^'  possible  a^sistanco  in  ccmpletin;,  th  ;  work.       It  aight  be  possible 
for  i^ean  Mossick  to  arrange  for  thea  to  obtain  a  semester*  s  leave  of  absence  for  this 
purpose,  during  which  time  they  coiild  live  on  caaipus  and  taks  the  courses  they  still  lack. 
Also,  whila  '-^a  continue  to  offor  t'-.c  accelorj-.ted  students  the  uaderjjrt-.du&te  courses  in 
smamor,  these  A.B.  candidates  should  be  urged  to  mske  use  of  that  opport^uoity  for  getting 
into  undergradiiata  covirses. 

May  i  point  out  that  theae  students  have  each  been  se2it  a  copy  of  the  sumrs^r 
sasaion  bij.letin  each  jr&ar  and  also  copijs  of  tho  -^nno-mcdenti;  of  the  coin's-ss  for  the 
fall  and  spring  ssiaestare.       Aboiit  ever;'   t'lcee  years,  I  hs.ve  sent  out  these  as  fii-'flt 
class  -aaii,  to  the  end  ihiiit  ^se  ccoli  afiks  certain  tlie  Announc^ueat  wo  aid  eithor  be 
returned  to  us  or  delivered  to  the  student.       I  feel  that  there  is  need  for  soae  special 
iapetufi  t:;at  I  aa  not  in  pusition  to  give,  ^hich  will  eneblo  the  students  to  receive  the  - 
degree.         There  is  no  doubt  in  ay  aind  that,  so  far  as  the  A.M.  caiididates  ftre  concerned, 
the  chance  to  earn  more  aionoy  in  industry,  the  pa-riotic  desire  to  be  of  ssarvice  in  Red 
Cross  or  other  services,  and  actual  absencs  in  thox  ?.rraed  services  has  prevented  isost  of 
the  absent  matriC'Ol&ito  frcei  attending.       3oao  of  them  have  found  it  difficult  t-o  get  gas, 
but  others  have  obtained  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  coasing  here  to  take  work.        The 
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A.B.   oandld&to,  bo7?over,   is  snother  siattor.       Thero  rjro  too  few  of  tJ^ani  for  ub  to 
off  >r  courr.;'.-:   .-"Sijocjlall/  for  thorn  and  thay  hare  fo'ind  It  Slfflcilt  lr>.  thii  pp.^.t  to  obtain 
ths  ao\irrj23  the3r  lack.       Then  thor©  is  the  mattor  of  th<?  lack  of  !?.  tinae  lliiit,  which  tends 
to  ?;£kr,  thsa  slido  slong  y^ar  after  yori.r,  proor-r*stlnetl?i£,       .ftt  ?rnj,  -thiti  t^aGe.r:.cy  has 
buon  ch€:ck--^.:i  hy  th3  fnraKil'ty  kr.o\?n  &3  "'.-itilnt.'Un.ln;!  Ti'trlnulrtion."       It  is  r'^qitLred  thf^t 
each  iaatriculaiit  either  enroli  for  courses  vX  least  once  each  year  or  pay  a  patricul&tioa 
fse  onoe  oach  year.        ^hus  the  student ♦s  current  address  ie  knotm  at  all  tlaiwS  aiid  the 
b'^ll-}vins  do  not  go  astray.       If  the  -itident  is  not  thus  in  touch  with  the  university  at 
learii,  one©  oach  year,   his  afetrvlculation  is  cancelled  and  ho  b^-icouvi  ;•  respo;.:3iblo  for  any 
r;cw  rec)u3x6iaent3  that  -nay  have  been  set  up  for  the  degree  since  he  first  .aatricxiLated, 
In  other  words,  -when  he  does  coaa  back,  he  must  re-ostriciTlats* 

I   should  like  to  se©  e  similar  r  ;guIa.tion  in  offoct  here. 

For  the  Graduate  students,  I  should  like  to  se^-  the  follovjla^  done  to  be  of  service 
to  tham: 

1.  Pl&oa  laore  definite  information  ^t  thg     head  of  9s.ch  Department's  e.ection,  concerning 
tho  aiao\Sit  ot  "^ork  required,  the  necessity  for  conferring  •with  the  Deparataent  Head, 
and  ciiail«:.r  Infomatlon,       StJ/^-snts  t  im  r-t  '>nce  to  th<=!ir  own  departments  for  such 

*     IrjPomrtio'"*,   I  find,   and  it  both-:^r3  t'leni  to  hs'.ve  to  hunt  tbroxv;h  "^"he  front  p-'tges  for 
it. 

2.  Indicate  in  connection  ?.-ith  sach  :n'f.'';'isto  course  the  date  when  it  vill  be  offered! 
for  OTcaaple: 

"Off-^red  alt-3r:i^to  s.i:a^or£^,   beginning  in  1346" 
"Offered  altomate  setaesters  in  Patercon  and  in  Ne-srark" 
"Offered  on  caiapus  <svery  su-naar  ^::\,^  ■Tery  sejas'3ter''(Intsi^.  503) 
"Offered  only  occasioasdly.       Thatch  for  it  la  the  Annovincaa^nts." 

5.       That  it  be  :tuide  clear  to  the  student  whrai  he  aetriculfttes  that  the  graduate  program 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  stud^it  will  attend,  probably,   ©very  s'jsmer 

and  or)3  sojacstor  each  yjarj  qv  both  fall  ar.d  spring  seioostorn;  that  he  ^111  not 
^JCpsTt  to  obtain  his  A«?l.  da-preo  calely  t'lroujh  auma^r  couri^es  or  solely  t^irc-i3;h 
fall  courses  or  solely  through  3prin.i  courses;   in  other  words,   that  it  is  a  year- 
roimd  program  and  the  college  cannot  be  held  rv^sponsiblo  unless  tho  student  raakes 
this  e-ffort  to  attend. 

4.  Have  a  dnfinits  d.r.te  for  publishin;/  the  b;;lietias  and  publish  tha-s    ■var^r  year  on 
thcvt  date,  so  that  etudonts  ^'111  knoif  'vhen  thi?y  raay  sxpect  thoa.       !f^  begin  to  get 
rt-'.uc^ts  fr'^r  the  S';.u;?i?r  B'illotin  by  Deccnibcr  first  or  ?r;.riler,       I   .':?:i0\dd  like  to 
put  it  into  th'-5  Tfiail  bsfor-i  the  beginning  of  the  spring  soaester;   cay  en  Jaiiuary  15« 
Thus  the  student  wo\ild  always  know  vrhen  ho  enroll  .so  in  t-he  spring-  -vrhat  he  soust  take 
then  and  isrhat  h©  could  wait  for  until  the  sus^or  session.       For  the  saiae  reason,  I 
shoxild  like  to  publish  our  -^nnouncaant  for  the  following  ye^jr  on  June  15,   xo  tliat 
students  coming  to  the  Suataer  Session  could  prepare  a  full  yotr's  program  in  advance 
with  their  advisers. 

5.  *?»  liave  begun  tho  custos  of  a&intaining  office  hours  for  the  Dean  sM  Depertisont 
lloeds  on  the  Saturday  preceding  tho  openlns-  of  the  fall  and  spring  sonjesters.       Z 
hope  we  raay  continuo  this  custoa,   so  thnt  students  m^'  know  th&t  at  least  on  thjoso 
two  occasions  they  can  be  certain  of  finding  their  advisei^s  in  their  offices.       I 
have  listened,  as  has  Miss  Marsliall,  to  aiany  oosaplaints  on  tliis  scoro  in  the  past. 

Now  X  come  to  a  sug;;estion  irliich  xsi&y  have  no  aerit  but  w>dch  has  been 
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iic  aiutth  on  cay  aind  -chat  I  feel  X  .uus'ii  KentiCfU  it»       It  is  thist 

Thau  we  offor  u  i..^-;}  gr.:>duy.o-.;  -.^.j jt,    ^i*  Ihe  Tield  oi'  latciTiatiojiai  UridorGtandiag, 
or  IntornatioJial  Affairs,  or  Intoraational  Relent ionBhips,  or  latcr/uxtional 
^ucatioii. 

To  enable  liigh  school  teficlitsrs  to  be  of  s^^rvic«  to  studeatB  coriteiaplating 
entsringi 

a.  Service  v/ith  the  U.S.  Gonsul&r  or  Diplosaatic  Corps 

\>,  Importing  and  Sj^poriiLoii  Jir.'4s 

c.  Tho  Marcliant  '*arine 

d.  Service  with  tm  U.S.   la  the  Allied  Military  CoverxBoent  JUi 

C-er&ieiiy  tuiJ  Japan 
««  The  pi*ofes3ioa  of  teaching  a  foreiga  laaguag©  la  the  United  States 
f«  Iiie  j5ic.dic{*l,  det'ital,  en£,ia6yx*inji  prof^iisloae  to  be  eagagsd  in 

overeeao 
g.  Sei'vica  Tsith  tVia  United  Nation*  aaijy  bui^eaoie  soon  to  be  established 
f .  The  field  of  Aviatian  and  its  ally,  Radio 
In  other  v/orda,  to  eaabi«  hi^^h  uciioc-1  teachers  to  broaden  their  own  kaowiedge 
and  interests  ana  pass  that  along  to  thf=iir  students  ^ho  can  prodPit  by  it, 

/  I  would  suggest  lioi  only  courses  ia  the  social  studi«iS  but  also  jjucii  cc»u;rso8 

Mi 

?\'Aa  i*A^GaAa'£S,   ^jnder  a  navy  title  such  as:   HOW  TO  AF?:\DACn  A  li^  LAHijTJAGE 

A  cours.;  Dy  tna  Science  Depai-taent  on  idODERK  TRAI^SJPOHriiriQIJ  /JCD  COl-ifai^I/CATION 

tho  4.sh,   course  in  £COJkO*IC  GiXDC.tAr'HX 

;,'  :4u&ic  41u :*:o3IC  Hi  ^ODSilN  SOGISTi: 

0*  the  Social  Studies  courses,  I  v/ould  eu<jijest:    (now  ia  oui*  catalOijuevs) 

i,atin  -  *!aerican  Relations  of  the  JJnitod  Sti^tee 

ChLia  ajid  tlm  Far  .iiat>ii 

The  Devdiopsiant  of  Csiitral  and  Sooth  Aiuerica 

Inter-Ajaarics-i-  Ai'faii'S  in  a  Secoad^rj''  Scuool  FrOferam 

The  J'-'ovelopiaent  of  Caiiada  and  aiazico 

International  %vern;aent 

The  Social  Bases  of  Hutaan  Reliitloas 

Diploms^tic  History  of  the  United  States 

Suggested  new  courses* 

Western  Europe  and  Its  Problems 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  iiepablics 

The  British  Cotaiaonwealth  of  Nations 

The  League  of  Arab  States 

The  Industrialization  of  Backward  States  snd  Its  effect  upon  the 

life  of  their  peoples. 
Economic  and  Social  probleas  of  India 
The  United  Nations:   monarchy,  Letaocracy,  oocialiot  Stfite    united  for  Peace. 


^v. 


<r' 
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STATISTICAL  DATA  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR  OF  1944-1946:   SUMEFt,  PAlff-TIME  &  EXTF.NSION 

ginnex*  Session  -  1944           Fell  Soiaesber  -  1944  Sorin-j;  Be.-n?3t'-"!r  -  19  r»^_  _ 

Gradg .      ijndergr .  Total  Grads.  InderkVp*     T  ota^  jrads.          undergr,     Tolal 

122               85  205  110  64           174  117                 72               189 

iS4                  5  o7           41  5 43  ,  58  Z                 65 

l-^G               3G  2A.Z  131  63           2?0  *  175                  79               254 

FALL  STiMSSTSR,   1944 

Part-Ti-ae   (On  '^aapui?)    3tude:3t3i      187     in  23  coursoa 

Extension  Htudentas  58     in  two  F.xtension  Courses 

SPRING  SEMK*?rSR,    1945 

Part-Time   stodonta;  202     in  25  r.o^iraasj 

Extension  'iturientet  ~>2     in  three  SJriii^nsio'n  Couraes 

xx*xxxxxxxxx3Cxxxxxxxxxxxxjcx3cx;cxxx^x::rxxxxx>:::xxxx;cxxxKXXXxxxxxxxxKxxxxxxxx.XKXXXXXXx;;x 


^1  h-jd  «>rpficted  at  lesst  no  aanj  as  in  anwiar  and  ^.vtrlbute  the  loss  of  Gnrollia*;iit  to 
zliQ  i'act  tnat  the  /■r)nou:icc=r.-,.it.'v  werti  -jiailtid  only  a   ■'ev;  da7C  before  the  opening  o.'  '".he 
fell  staogtcr. 


^^^ 


"esDijct fully  submitted, 

Ellziibeth  S.  Favor, 

Cecrebary  of  Summer,  Part-Time  and 

Extension  Division 


^«^. 


_^^**JEI?  •  ^frzs^xiiiiUj  jsjL^ 


HECKMAN 

BINDERY  INC. 

JUN  85 


N.  MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA  46962 


